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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR it 
FOUNDED IN 1844 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


No. 945.— Vol. 62 


Registered at the General Post 
Office for Canadian Postage 


NOVEMB 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 





Patron: His Majesty THe Kin 


] LING. 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Firty-First SEASON, 1921-22 


Conductor 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, at 2.30 P.M. 
THE MUSIC-MAKERS - - + ELGAR 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND -— - _— - SULLIVAN 

MISS DORIS VANE. 
MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
MR. WALTER HYDE 
MR. WALTER SAULL. 
MR. CHARLES TREE. 


FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 10921, AT 2.30 P.M. 


CAROLS 
MISS LAURA EVANS-WILLIAMS. 
MISS OLGA HALEY. 
MR. JOHN COATES. 
MR. HARRY DEARTH. 


Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour, Mus. Bac. 





7s. 6d.: Balcony (Reserved), 5s. 
Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 


tos. 6d.; Arena, 7s 
Unreserved, 3s. 6d. ; 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


= 
Stalls, 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or Connacout, K.G. 


Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus.Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


4 SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the | 


requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 


LECTURES on Beethoven will be given by the PrincrpaL on | 


Wednesdays, November 2 and 9, at 3.15. 


FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, November 5 and 19, at 3. | 


CHAMBER CONCERT, Wednesday, November 16, at 3. 


The Broughton Packer Bath Scholarship for Violin Playing will be | 
for entry, | 


competed for on or about December 5. Last day 
November 17. 

L.R.A.M. Exam. Entries will be accepted up to November 15 on 
payment of a late fee of 5s. 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

: Telephone 
1160, Western."’ 





n Telegrams 
Initiative, Southkens, London.” " 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President; H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director; Str HuGu Aten, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary: GeorGe A. Macmitian, Esq., D.Litt. 
_ Intending Students who wish to enter the College are asked to send 
in their forms of application as soon as possible. 
SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
ae soungnt to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
uncil. 
A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 
Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 
F THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON’S FUND 
Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


i} 
THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


ER 1 1921 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE Prince or Waves, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytvasus A). } 
Written Examinations held in March and November at all Centres. ! 
Practical Examinations in March-April at all Centres, and in the ry 

London district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December ' 
also. Entries for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, 
February 8th, 1922. 
“SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B). +H 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
| April Examinations close Wednesday, February Ist, 1922. 
| ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed ’ 
| Centres in March-April, 1922, and in all subsequent periods. For t 
| full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 





and of Music for Violin, and also of Written Papers, is published by 
the Board, and can be obtained from the Central Office, or through 
any Music Seller. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 


Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 
further information, may be obtained post-free from 


| THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


| 
An official edition of Examination Music and Scales for Pianoforte, 
| 
| 


‘The Royal College of Organists. 


TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. 





| 
The SOLO-PLAYING EXAM- 
| INATION are: 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. /. 8S. Bach. (Novello & Co., 
Bock 10, p. 214; Augener & Co., p. 352; Peters, Vol. I.) 

Choral Prelude on ** Darwell’s 148th,” No. 2 of Three Choral 
Preludes. //. £. Darke. (Novello & Co.) 
Prelude and Angel's Farewell (Gerontius). £. //gar. Arranged 
by A. //. Brewer (this arrangement only). (Novello & Co.) 

The ro selected pieces and the books set for the Essay for the 
| January, 1922, A.R.C.O. Examination, differ from those set for July, 
| 1921, 

\ll Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their Names 
for FELLOWSHIP by DECEMBER 8th, for ASSOCIATESHIP by 
DECEMBER 15th. In the case of NEW MEMBERS proposal 
forms duly filled up must be sent in before December 2nd. No names 
will be entered after the above dates. 

Regulations may be had on application. 


List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be had on 
application. 

Books of Examination Papers may be obtained by members only. 
Vol. 1., 1881-96, price 6s.; Vol. II., 1897-1906, price 8s. 3d. 
(including postage). 

The College is open daily from to to 4; Saturdays, to to 1. 

H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 

Kensington Gore, S.W.7 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 


PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD 


Fees for Curriculum, £9 os. and £12 12s, Single Subjects, from 


f2 2s. Od. 
THE SCHOOL BEING NOW FULL 


It is necessary for Students intending to join for next term 


(January 9th) to make immediate application. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAYM, Secretary 
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ROYAL 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotrn Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

Opera Class—Miss Marist Brema 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 


and Entry Forms, on application. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Principal : At xt J. CROSS, A.R.A.M 
rhirtieth Year began on October to. 
rhe oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 


of Musi 


All branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons 


and Elementary String 


Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, &c., and opera 

School Performances Musical Afternoons, Novemler 12 
December Musical Evening, December 19. Chamber Concert 
November . Orchestral Concert, December 22 


Single Subjects taught. Prospectus trom 16, Albert Square 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Visitor Sir Epwarp EvoGar, O.M., Mus.Doc., LL.D 
Director Granvitte Bantock, M.A., D.Mus. (Ed.) 
Sesstos 920-1921 

Tr Session consist f AUTUMN TERM (September 20 & 
December 18): WINTER TERM anuary 19 to April 9): SUMMER 
TERM (April 11 to July 

Instruction in all branches of M . Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Cha Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretara 
Paradise Street, Birmingham 
| HE IDEA ME 


OF 


MEMORY-TRAINING 
MUSICIANS. 


FOR 


A SysTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 
STRENGTHENS THE 


IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


MusicaAL MEMORY, THE 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 


**I could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can 


play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


Write for particulars :— 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MuSsIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON, 


i 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, \\ 





Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or Leeps. 


EXAMINATION 
| Dr. Horton Attison, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; F_R.4 y 
9 Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal be 
G. Aucustus Ho: Mes, Esq., Director of Examination 
(Staff of Fifty-eight Examiners. For full list see Syllal ) 


Boarp o1 


EXAMINATIONS~—LOCAL AND HIGHER 
_ The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held jp 
London, and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kinsdom jp 


DECEMBER, 
SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary 
Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at th. 

Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. . 
The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of sociate 

(A.L C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M ) take place in April, June, July 


Last day of entry, November 8. 


and Deceniber, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus 
L.C.M ). Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fel yw ship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 


either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at 1 
essons may commence from any date 


rderate 
fees 
For full information apply, 
\. GAMBIER 
“ Supertonic, Reg. London."’ 


HOLMES, Secretary 
Telegrams relephone : Central 38 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS, 
6 and 7, Bromriztp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bares. 

Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, \c. Telephone, Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. Bates 
THE WARDROP CORRESPONDENCE 

21, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, 


COL.LEGE, 
W.C.1. 
APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. 
up by an experienced 


These are non-technical, and are enjovable t 
all interested in Music. 


Correspondence Courses have been drawn 
teacher of this subject 


Further particulars from Secretary. 





THE TECHNIQUER 





Pircner, Mus. Bac., Xe 
INSTRUMENTALISTS, 

Hands with a small stretch can be developed to play any passage 
strength and flexibility are greatly increased, and five to ten minutes 
per day at the Techniquer will save much valuable time and hours of 
useless practising. To those having little time for instrementa 
practice it is of enormous value, besides saving the wear and tear of 
an instrument. Vany valuable test from most eminent 
sources. Copies and full particulars may be obtained from 
Miss F, J. Firen, A.R.C.M., A.R.C.O., 

1, Boundary Road, N.W.S. 


“ Hand Development" 7d. 


sonials 


lhe Secretary 





VOICE TRAINING. 


A Special Course of TEN CORRESPONDENCE 
LESSONS (under the name of the ‘* Simplex” System), 
covering the whole range of Voice Production. Interesting, 
concise, and easy to follow. Invaluable to Teachers and 
Students alike. 

APPRECIATIONS. 
| Dame Clara Butt: “1 consider the ‘Simplex’ System of Voice 
Training very sound.” 


Madame Edna Thornton : “Excellent and most helpful. 
recommend the ‘ Simplex’ System."’ 


I cap 


Mr. Ben Davies: ** The ideas which comprise the ‘Simplex ' System 
| of Voice Training are most excellent, and | certainly think that 
all who apply themselves diligently to these Lessons will greatly 
| benefit thereby." 

| Mr. Norman Allin: “ The ‘ Simplex’ System is undoubtedly novel 
interesting, helpful, and thoroughly sound." 


For Full Particulars, address: Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., 
c/o Forsyrn Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 
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i 

MR. CHARLES TREE. i 

LECTURE-RECITALS on i 

HOW TO SING with ease FOR FORTY YEARS or more. i 


The Old Idea of “ Piano Practice.” 


OLD IDEA of practice is just to hammer 
drearily away for hours, in the hope of the muscles 
adjusting themselves to act automatically. Nothing 
is more heartbreaking to an ambitious pianist than 
this terrible drudgery. 

THE NEW IDEA—the “From BRAIN TO KEy- 
pOARL)” System—is a fascinating short cut which 
entirely eliminates the  nerve- racking, eternal 
“practising.” It was evolved after years of study 
and experience by a practical musician, and is 
essentially the only common-sense method of 
acquiring a complete mastery of the piano. 


“From Brain to kKevboard”’ 


Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
Read my /llustrated Book, ** Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 
This explains fully how I teach the System by a Series of 
Postal Lessons, and gives particulars of the very reasonable 


fee for tuition. Sir Frederick Bridge and other eminent 
musicians use the system. No apparatus or special music 


THI 


necessary—just an easily acquired method with much 
quicker and BETTER results, 
Apply for book to-day, but DO NOT OMIT to state 


whether average or advanced player, or, if a beginner, 
whether you can or cannot play at sight a simple hymn-tune. 
The bock will be sent free of charge and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLoomspury Sovarer, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


DEGREES IN MUSIC. 
Oxford Preliminary Arts and Durham Matriculation. 
Also B.A. and B.Se. 
PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 





EXPERT 


For Terms, Testimonials, &c., address 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A. (Honours Oxon. and London), 
14, Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


. “Tk ss . a = 
COMPOSERS’ PROBLEMS SOLVED. 
Paxton’s Composers’ DEPARTMENT, Staffed by Experts, is at the 

Service of all Composers, and undertakes the following work: 

CopyinG (SAME KEY). 

TRANSPOSITION FROM ONE KEY 
TO ANOTHER (OLD Novatton). 


Certictsa or CompostTion. 
SuGur Reviston of Compostrion. 
REWRITING AND IMPROVING. 





Writinc Lyxics. - : 
Setrinc Music to Lyrics. Transrosition (O_p Nora 
ADDING ACCOMPANIMENT. rion TO Tonic Sou-Pra). 


Aso 
ENGRAVING AND PRINTING MANUSCRIPTS. 
LOWEST TERMS. EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
Send your Manuscripts for Production to 
W. PAXTON & CO., Lrp., Composers’ DePaRTMENT, 
22, High Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.2. 
Stamps for return should accompany all MSS. 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 
St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
e 9th April, 1921, 
The simplicity of the attachment, and the clever sixteen-feet, 





eight-feet, or both combined, ‘OPTIONAL OCTAVE’ contrivance, | 


astonished me. 

I was delighted with the Pedal touch and with the variety in that 
touch, which your Attachment makes possible. It is very responsive 
to the movements of the teet, and is reliable.” 

HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


Col. Senerville, Commandant Royal Military School of Music, 
| writes, October 8, 1921: “Your lecture was of enormous interest. 
To the students who are to become bandmasters it will prove to have 
been of the greatest value. The vocal side of their art should play a 
far larger part in their activities than it has heretofore. For myself, I 
can only say that I was most deeply interested, and in complete 
agreement with what you said.” 
Mr. Harold Lees, Conductor Todmorden Male-Voice Choir, writes 
October 12, 1921: “I consider your Lecture-Recital of great } 
educational value to all who sing or speak publicly, and hope for 
much benefit from it as affecting our Choir, the :nembers being 
unanimous in their appreciation of your views on Tone-placing. As 
an entertainment it is most enjoyable, and affords an evening of com- 
bined education and pleasure which is bound to benefit all who take 
an interest in vocal matters. | should recommend all choirs to 
hear it." ri 
How to acquire ease of voice-production,'' by Charles Tree (5s. 2:7.) 
(If difficult to obtain this work, write direct to author.) 
Mr. Case, Tenor and Choirmaster, Manchester, writes October 2, 
1921: “I have followed your book with great advantage, and value it 
so much that I have given away seven, believing that | could not 
reward my friends with anything more useful and helpful.” 
Concerts, &c.: Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, S.W.5. 


MR. W. H. BREARE +f 
VOCAL ADVISER axp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of ** Vocalism,"’ *‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,"’ ** Vocal 
Faults and their Remedies.'" Now Published: ** Vocal Technique : 
How it feels to Sing."’ 
3s. 6d. each. Postage: 1 book 9d.; 2 or 3, 1s.; Set of 4, 18. 3d. 
“The most complete guide to singing in English.''—'' Lancelot,"' 

in the Referee. 

“* One of the sanest of sane expositions.''— Musical Courier, N.Y. 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches."'"—Gentlewoman. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.''—Zastern 

Morning News. 

* Do not hesi to cc d."'—Glasgow Herald. 

“His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.''—Aderdeen Free Press. 


— 

















**Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. i 
“Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. ' 
**T have not the slightest fear of contradi when I say that noone 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
Breare.''—** Counterpoint,"’ in the Mewcastle Journal. 
Address: “* Heratp"’ Buitpincs, HARROGATE. 
z . , OLR — —r : 
ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
BACUP CENTRE. 
President: ALDERMAN J. H. LOKD, J.P, H.S.B 
Treasurer: FRED COOPER, Eso. 
Secretary 
WILLIAM BROWN, H.S.B., 184, Todmorden Road, Bacup 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
TOWN HALL, BACUP, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 28th, 1022. 
Competitions for Male-Voice and Mixed-Voice Choirs, 
Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Bass, Violin, and Pianoforte 
Solos (all open classes). 
OFFICIAL SYLLABUS, Price 3¢., post free, 4a. 
May be obtained from the Hon. Assistant-Secretary, 
Miss SHEPHERD, The Holmes, Bacup. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. H 


A COURSE OF FIVE LECTURES on “Sir W. Leighton’s 
| Great Collection of Early 17th Century Motets by eminent English 
Composers,’ will be delivered by Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., 
Mus.Doc., King Edward Professor of Music, at the University of 
London, South Kensington, S.W.7, at 5 p.m., on Wednesdays, 
November 2 and December 7, 1921, February 1, March 1, and April 5, 
1922. ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket, to be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, University of London, S.W.7. 
EDWIN DELLER, leaders 








Mosse 
Aegistrar 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. CORRESPONDENCE ‘TUITION 





FOR 
METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, Septemser, 1921. re Te 
: , MUS. B. ann MUS 
The following CANDIDATES were successful 1US.B. ANI US. D. 


SINGING.—As TEACHERS: William Alexander Craig, Dorothy > aie 
Hudson, Hubert Wilfrid-Jones, Elsie Duniam-Jones, David Taylor Dr. B. BURROWS 





Yacamini 
As PERFORMERS: Mabel Austin, Edith Mary Bale, Gladys Mary (Mus. D. Lonpon.) 
Basker, Florence Annie Bates, Jessie Bilby, Mildred Birkby, Kathrine Terms Tesiimonials and Successes 
Margaret Brown, Emilie Bunting, Elizabeth Carlton-Jones, Annie 30, Hicurre.p Srreet, Leicester 


Chisholm-Davies, Lily Clatworthy, Abigail Lyttleton Dodds, Louise 


Grace Grainger, W. Croly Hart, James Lang, Josephine Rose M ' : " ie 
~~ . : . < a Musica Revis o Messrs. Nov ‘ R Six - 
Macpherson, Gwendolen Maddox, Elsie Neave, Edith Winifred — » sa 7 Tessrs. Novetto ror THirty-Six Year 


Ransom, Annie S h les, Dora Jean Sinclair, Sarah Hornabrook CON PC ISERS' MSS. 


Smith, Winifred Stoakes, Kathleen Ethel Thurston, Kathleen Naomi 





Treen Bees ; ee REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 
ggnnaminers: Edword Mes, Praderich Heel, Frederic King, Themes! 04. RLLIOT BUTTON, “ Marewsed,” AcOutch Rend, N.Ws 
eux 
a — . , - vs , ee The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear 
PIANOFORTI 4s TEACHERS: Florence Mary Ainsworth, along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindh 


Frances Marion Allen, Edna Mary Ambler, Flizabeth Anderton, A > A . + ge b 
- hitted :- ; : IRIDGE ) ZDWAKI ( 
Margery Annie Louise Andrew, Kathleen Mary Arnold, May Bailey, Sie ry — ene Fae oe Sir Epwakp Exar 
Kathleen May Barr, Helen Bateman, Caroline Lovise Bates, Frances ‘ tre aici - 
May Beken, Eleanor Mary Bennett, Hortense F. Bennett, Sidney 
George Beti, Florence Biltcliffe, Marjorie Florence Booth, Irene $6 oye be te? 2 by iy ‘tT, 
! Braddock, Lilian Vera Bramwell, | I | E S| N ( I E R S A R | ° 


Llewelyn Bower, Gladys Marie 








Grace Brenda Brodhurst, Winifred Howard Bu Julia Helena we =" 
Byass, Doris Emily Callaway, Georgina F. Campany, Sarah Elizabeth A. J. LARKCOM, F.R.A.M. 
Capper, Agnes Cardew, Harold Carr ithers, Harriet Elizabeth MANUAL FOR SINGERS AND TEACHERS 
Caswell, Gwendolen Audrey Chaffin, Annie B. Chalmers, Barbara os nee 

Doris Clark, Mary Charlotte Clarke, Nora A. Cook, Nora Corjeag, Price Two Shillings. 

Annie Dorothy Hilda Creelman, Elizabeth Coupé, Alfred Williams London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


Crawford, Eileen M. Dawson, May B. Derrick, Ida Marie Derry, 
Catherine Campbell Dickson, Margaret Irene McEndoo Dickson, Jill 
Drinkwater, Audrey Mary Carola Duthoit, Gladys Hilda Eagan, 
Lilian Esp, Joan Friend, Mildred A. Frost, Dorothy Kathleen Fryer, Just PUBLISHED 
Amy Hilda Gammon, Mary Agnes Garriock, Hilda Ethel George ’ . 
Doris Adelaide Gillatt, Kathleen Gorman, Elsie Green, May ( ‘riffiths, 
Kathleen Maude Gruchy, Ada Hacking, Catherine Margaret Gabrielle 
Hadingham, Edith Mary Hadland, Sylvia Claire Harmer, Henrietta 
Harpur, Elsie Haworth, Dorothy Heap, Frederick Austin Herbert, 
Ida Elizabeth Hill, Gladys Mary Hills, Grace Dorothy Holdich, 
Lillias Davidson Honeyman, Phyllis Kathleen Hopkins, Alice M ‘ 

Hopper, Stella Phyliss Langran Houstoun, Harold Gwyn Howells, ( H ( ) RAL 

Dorothy Mabel Hutchinson, Agnes Ivermee, George Arthur James, ai 

Elizabeth May lones, Gilbert Kaye, Dorothy Edna Keirle, Freda 

Kitton, Violet Edith Knight, Frances Goddard Knowles, Edith Mary 

Lacy. Jeannette Lamb, Jessi Lash, Jean Lawson, Dorothy Le in | E ( ) T 
Couilliard, Mabel Lee, Elsie Lees, Ruth G. E. Lezemore, Karl 4 

Livock, Hilda Ingeborg Lokander, John Martin, Christine Marion 

Tillstone Mellon, Alice May Miller, Kathleen Margaret Molony, 

Helen Mary Mortimer, Grace Morton, Nora Nicol, Ethel Page, Doris 

Wever Parish, Doris Parker, Isa Parker, Amy Pask, Richard W BY . 

Peers, Sybil Winifred Pellow, Olive Procter, Louie Christine Peters, 

Madeline Esther Punt, Edna Frances Randall, Margaret C. Reid 

Winifred wyer Rice-Oxley Arthur Wesley Roberts, Clare 

Roothat ) Jessie Rowles, Elizabeth Mary Russell, Irene Mary a Pe » vr 
Sarginson raid May Sarson, Susan Niel Scobbie, Vera Kathleen ( ECIL FORS\ T | 1. 
Serivener, Elizabeth Daisy Smith, Dorothy Spaven, Jessie Marion 

Stone, Ella Taylor, Joan M. Taylor, Phyllis Helen Thatcher, Arthur 

Richard Thomsett, Victoria Thomson, Mary Luisa Tibbits, Kathleen 








Mary Town, Jessie Kathleen Turner, Mabel Turner. Muriel Ladd \uthor of ** A History of Music,” ** Orchestration,” 
Turvey, Albert Frnest Ulett, Miriam Vine, John W. Walker, Rosetta 
Walker, Olive Maude Whittaker, Hilda Marion Wicks, Gwendolen ** Music and Nationalism,” Ac. 
P. H. Williams (Christmas, 1920), Marjorie C. Wilson, Coralie Pery] 
Vinter 
As PERFORMERS: Lina Simlie Collins, Olive Bertha Drower, 
Leon Forrester, Ha i Alfred Venting Gibbs, Doris Hadlow, —-- 
Una Marguerite Harding, Dorothy Gertrude Lilian Justice. John 
Isiwyn Le 
Examiners: Carlo Albanesi, Oscar Berit Victor Booth, Harold Octavo Size. Cloth. 
Craxton, W. J. Kips Frederick Moore, ¢ Claude Pollard, Chas. F 
Reddie. Percy Waller, Septimus Webbe, Cuthbert Wi itemore Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 
ORGAN John Hammond Fearon 
Examiners: Stanley Marchant, Mi D., Oxon., H. W. Richards, 
Mus, D., Duneln Re ld Stegall 


VIOLIN.—As TEACHERS: Smith Anderson Duce, Alice Rosetta 


Garrett 


Examiners I Arnold, F. Corder, Spencer Dyke. James T . . . 

I yer _— ° London: Novetto AND Company, Limited. 
PLA NOFOR ACCOMPANIMENT Donald Ford : e ee 
Examiner N ctor Booth, F. Corder, Welton Hickin, Cuthbert New York: Tue H W. Gray Co., Sole Agents for the U.S.A 

Whitemore 





AURAI PRAINING and CLASS SINGING Lilian F. Bucke. 


fil ci ind Hear Naar I) NEW CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Ernest Green, Ethel France reer, 
Examiners: Ernest Read, H. W. Richards, Mus. D , Dunelm 


Frederick Shinn, Mus. D., Duneln No 
ELOCUTION As TEACHERS Hilda Mary Blake, Aileen 394. CAROL OF THE THREE KINGS... . i 2d 
Elizabeth Matthews, Joseph Edward Parry, Beatrice Parks Howard Str Frepertck BripGe. 
Arn ry Pre — - it ra Stollery, Johanna Helena Van Thal 395. GREEN GROWS THE HOLLY TREE ... . rid. 
Harok rnest Wigglesworth + ? 7 3RIDG 
Examiners: A. Acton Bond, Wilton Cole, F. Corder, Katic a td 
1 | 390. THE COMING CHRISTMAS “ ie 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary Sik Feepertck Bripce. , 
BEE a . arena 3997. 1 SING THE BIRTH ... ..  .. rk 
MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. ‘ THomas ADAMS 
Lyrics Set To Music, Mevcoptes Harmonizep, Music TRANSPOSED 398. O LOVELY VOICES OF THE SRY 2d 
AnD Copigep, Band Parts Written, MSS. Preparep FoR PuBLica- W. G. ALcock. 
TION BY A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 300. THIS DAY 1d 
: ne S's 
WRITTEN TO Soncs. Gennany Wittiaus. 





For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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Dk. NORMAN SPRANKLING 
MUS. DOC. (LONDON). 
(Tutor in Music to U.C.C., Burlington House, Cambridge.) 
INDIVIDUAL COACHING FOR EXAMINATIONS. | 


THIS MONTH'S SPECIAL COURSES. 
L.R.A.M. Paper Work - For Xmas Examination. 
A.R.C.M. Paper Work - For April Examination. 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. For January Examination. 


w nN 


Complete Preparation also for Mus. Doc., Mus. Bac., and all Diplomas 
of Trinity College, London. 


MATRICULATION FOR MUS. BAC. DEGREE. 





Special Courses are provided by University Correspondence College. | 


Particulars from Secretary, Burlington House, Cambridge. 





Successes : 831 U.C.C. Students passed Matriculation, 


January, 1920 to June, 1921, inclusive. 


Address *s 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING, 


48, LINDEN ROAD, REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


TELEPHONE: BRISTOL 3033. 


MR. ALBERT GARCIA BLACKBURN’S EDITION OF 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. ORATORIOS 








Special Coaching in Opera and for Recitals. Edited by ARTHUR PEARSON. 
Address: 59, Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8. HYMN OF PRAISE, JUDAS. 
Teleph : Hamp d 4597. ST. PAUL. ELIJAH. 
—_—— CREATION. WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 





ROMAN JACOWLEW Price ts. 6¢ each, 25. discount allowed to Choirs purchasing six 


a copies or more. 

Violinist to the Royal Court of Spain. rst Prize Paris Conservatoire, To introduce, a sample will be sent for 1s., or the six assorted as above 
ist Diploma Leipzig Conservatoire, Pupil of Alfred Brun, Henry for 5s., post free to officials, stating position held, when sending. 
Berthelier. and Hans Sitt, has vacancy for a few pupils. Preparation : ieee Sd Hv ape A Se anced 
and recommendation to Paris and Leipzig Conservatoire. 6, Angell Ask for samples of our SACRED CANTATAS. A large selection 
Park Gardens, S.W.¢. to choose from. 


MRS. i R. MAITLAND, JOHN BLACKBURN Lrtp., Music PuBLISHERs, ; 


188, CarpiGcan Roap, LEEDs. 
PIANIST, A.R.M.C.M. 
AssociaTE Maprip CONSERVATO!IRE OF Music. 





° 7 _-— 7 
Pupil of Backhaus, Egon Petri, Dr. Walter Carroll, &c. \ R. HERBERT HODGE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
Busoni Method. 4 will give an Organ Recital (1681st), at St. Nicholas Cole i 
Lessons in advanced Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation at Abbey, London, on November ist, at 1 p.m., and during this month 
Wigmore Studios, 110, High Street, Marylebone, and will play, by request, all the R.C.O. Test-Pieces for the January 


Lusitania,"’ Curzon Avenue, Beaconsfield, Bucks. Examinations, 1922. 
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a 
PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. D® ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
: enna antes | who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and \US.B 
MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). - —— rook. Dublin, London, and Durham Universities 
Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul’ ; iplomas © Cc A.Mus.L.C.M. (1921), A.R.C.M., F R.CQ 
a Cake ton Wet | (1916), and L.R.A.M. (1920), Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarshing 
. sihseinarane ” ne Pans ped ae Certificates (of the Colleges of } Vi usie) to 

GPS = * Rs re number of evght hundred and cighty-seven. Dr. Allison is willi 
NI ISS DO R | S ea LOSE | teach those who neither require nor desire to pass exami eo 
naman Genas c oe Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Con sition 
N . Sovornt ror Cuurcn, Concerts, & | by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 





81, Dartmouth Road. N.W.2 Singing, Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Mar hester. 
i a a T s1°TC , . Te . . Soca i 
MISS LYDIA JOHN | EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
A.R.A.M. CONTRALTO. Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
a Ee See ee SS. es eens ae “APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O, 
L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of “Compend of Musical Knowled 
E DW. \ Ik ] ) BE N N E op “Studies in History and Form,"' &c.). Specialist in Tuition 9 — 
(TENOR). for T.C.L. and R.C.O. General Knowledge, and Essay Course with 
c/o Messrs. Cramer's Studios, 128, Kensington High Street, W.8, Models. 44 Successes in One Year. 


Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods. 


| ‘R \ N KK Cc \ RI ET( YN HAZzELDENE, Tewkespury. 





TENOR PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
» 4° > : pT a (1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, Ere, (2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 
Address (3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
13, Grosvenor Roap, Hype, Cuesutirt Harmony, Form, &c. 





ens aon ——— L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-21 ... 1s) Correspondence Pupils successful 


RALI >| | \V | | y l B | A Nl S A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-21... 45 rt es - 


L.R.A.M. TENOR er 
Lackham House, Osterley Park, W Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


c/o Forsytx Bros., D Manchest 





‘ : » 
EDGAR DYSON 
BASS-BARITONI In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce tba: 
"i ¥ - he has prepared the following additional CoRRESPONDENCE Courses 


(1.) The ‘ Mus. Bac."’ Degree 











Lay-Vicar, Salisbury Cathedral, 








GE SS ae (2.) A.R.C.O and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
Address : 23, Wyndham Road. Salisbury (3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
\ I IR N ( YN | L, A R R I SS (4.) The eee in Rudiments, 
CAN" TERBURY CA AT ne DR Al (Address as above.) 
“Soe Fanckane, Cammvbors >REDERICK GREEN, L.R.A.M., Etc. Voice 





Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator, c/o Rushworth & 


SV IER PPBRRCO ¢ slingto rpool 
OSWALD PEPPERCORN ___Pewoetttttitintin/ tives! | 
(Bass-Baritone). Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and Breathing. M& D. H ANDS, Mus. Bac. (Dublin), gives 
Audition and rdios." Go, L aS. by post, in Harmony and other Theoretical Subject 
For appointment, write to, c/o Studios,’ 60, _ Berners Street, W.1 an. prepares for Examinations. Terms very moderate. 18, Chanter 


“ eine —— =o rad, Bideford. 
(Cc APTAIN) -_ 





LEWIS STAINTON R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mas. Doc., Dunelm, 
(BASS) *R.CO SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
Sin I TUITION. 382 «6Successes in Mus D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O 
’ RATORIOS, ET = A.R.C.O., &c. 55, Avondale Road, Gorleston-on-Sea 
The Cloisters, Telegrams 
Windsor Castle Stainton, Cloisters, Windsor. CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





: “43 te Dr UTHBERT HARRIS nas wo 
MR. CHARLES THORNTON| _« wosms woah oeaaenenens 
(BASS BARITONE) 


Oratorios, Concerts, Xc ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 





 Possesses a magnificent baritone voice.""—Recent press notice. INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Address: Rook's Nest, Whytecliffe Road, Purley, Surrey Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, * T M — by er nage &c. For Terms, &., 
>; rm @) * “iV apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 
HERBERT TRACEY Sg inaiecageae gages 
BASS (of Westminster Abbey), ERBERT HODGE, F.R.C.O,, A.R.C.M,, 
%, Cavendish Mansions, Clapton Square, E.5. London Wall 4033 Organist and Choirmaster, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, (Queen 


i Victoria Street, London, E.C., makes a speciality of PREPARING 
) " > Dp Candidates for the Organ Playing Examinations of the Royal College 

M R. R. J. i ITCHE R of Organists, and can arrange a private course of instruction (or 
Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O.. single lessons) on the four-manual pneumatic organ at St. Nicholas 

Cole Abbey. Many recent F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O. successes. 


A R.C.M. (Double Diploma Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M. (Class A). | ; Streatham Place, S.W.2 Telephone: Streatham 2195 
Professor Singing G.S.M., 1905-1915. ay Benen ne ~ cnet Dente a wane tad 








Special Lecturer on Mus \ppreciation to the I CAC | AG. IGGULDEN. Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O,, 
map = te ag tg lll ie hy A ony SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING. 
Form at vd Teaching Tonch, \ccompaniment,”’ and a special | Recent succesess, 1921. after preliminary course in Compositics. 


course on Musical Appreciation Mus. Doc. and Mus. Bac. ** Exercises "’ (7), all at first attempt 


Over Soo Successes at L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., &c | Durham, September, 1921: Final Mus. Doc., Final Mus. Bac. (4), 
* Recitative and its rendering,"’ 16; ‘“ Vade Mecum for Singers,”’ 6d. | ‘ tst Mus. Bac, (3) ; 
Send for Prospectus, 21, Boundary Road, N.W.8 | Over too Successes at Durham. The Durdans, Reigate. 








| AIN SONG and its ACCOMPANIMENT | [D*; F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
P 4ihhi N) )} xr allt its WW SLANE Ed. +] Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
COURSE ENSURING THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING AND PRACTICAL Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations 
EFFICciENcY. Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. dogrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 


Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by 


Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), 





o “ The Faith House,"’ 22, Buckingham St., Charing Cross, W.C.2. as ° - = 
- — a . R. KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920); 
-R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by specialises in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Pianist. | of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods of workings. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. Address, 66, Bury New Road, Bolton Lancs 
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.M" R. A. Music, has resumed her lessons in Singing at the 
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RGAN FOR SALE, 2-Manual. Harrison 
& Sons. Offers accepted and particulars given by Parkinson, 

Wigmore Hall Studios, 32, Wigmore Street, W.1. Auctioneers. Barnard Castle. 

SS 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for) FOR SALE.—One-Manual PIPE ORGAN. Open 
L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, | 2 Diapason, 8-ft.; Stop Bass, 8-ft.: Duliciana, 8-ft.; Flute, 4th in 

“Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons(oral or bycorrespondence) Pupils | 5We!ll box. Full compass detachable pedal board. Solid mahogany 
omnel and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes pee Hand and foot blower. Delivered and erected, £125. Re- 
* | builds, Cleanings, and Tunings efficiently carried ovt at equitable 

L.R.A.M.. Se. Mensfeste Crosses, 00, Meticsen BS... West Rentages. prices. E. J. Symonds, Organ Builder, 161, Waverley Road. Reading. 


\f Se . , 
p* HH. eens Mus. Doc., bye was TED, second-hand two-manual ORGAN, 
wenty-five years’ experience in Private / eo Bioes 2 7 on Si Te a ‘ 
Tuition and ae eee fan than 7 - Lt new ns s | and i. t a Pg cl ag eral a ‘ 
Pupils have obtain grees at the Universities, ~ : - ——— — —— 
R.C.0. Address, 60, Berners Street, W. 1. FOR SALE. —American ORGAN, by ~—saeae Very 
. + superior tone; solid walnut case, in good « condition. 7 Sto ps, 
_—- ene ere .C.M. eg ann a 7 swells, ae octave-coupler. , Suit: able small Church or mised om 
. xams pecial Correspondence Course an persona uition. yall. £50 Can be seen any time by yg arg Apply, “S.C 
Complete a mee —_ pon an Course is excellent, and | co Novello & Co., Ltd.. 160, W eodear Street, W. 
my singing work has greatly iinproved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F."’ | geome : emp i — 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), | \ USTEL ORGAN, Concert Model, No. 4. Ten 
Ingleside, Goldswong Terrace, Nottingham. } 4 sets Reeds, Percussion Action, Couplers, Double Expression, 
a : > P ~ | Tremolos, &c. -Rosewood case. Chair to match. .In perfect con 
R.A.M. and A.R.C.M PAPER WORK.- My dition. Price £400 cash. Geo. Claydon, 230, Vicarage Road, 
* GRADUATED “GUARANTEE” CORRE ESPONDE NCE | Leyton, E. 10. 
COURSE assures success. Write To-pay. C.S.,"" Holmfield, JR EED ORG AN, three-manuz ils and pedals, stops 


reer \ME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Prof. Singing, 



































Surbaxe, Buxton, 
may = -- , ~ ™ through.’ Pe he ct order. £150. Seen I poten. Write 
R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., | “J.” c/o Novello & Co., Lid., 160, Wardour Street, W. 
ee Sener no sae I ECHSTEIN CONCERT GRAND, overstrung, 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint. ivory keys, mahogany case. Perfect mellow tone. Pre-war 


A.R.C.O. Preparation model: as new. What offers? Owner leaving England. Flaxman, 











(3) F.R.C.O. Preparation. “saa ng 
(4) Mus. Bac. Degree. Sandgate ———— - . - -_ 
Several recent Mus. B. successes at Durham FOR SALE. — Magnificent Bechstein SHOR 

RECENT SUCCESSES IN PAPER rah | GRAND. Overstrung. In absolutely new condition, £150 or 

6 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1614. near offer. Fraser, 30, High View Avenue, Grays 

6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 2 A.R.C. 7 July, 1914. | . > _ “ea : er M5 

4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. | OR SALE.—Old VIt ILA, 48. Dr. brooksbank, 

5 F.R.C.O., July, 1915. H A.R.C.O., July, 1915. | 4+ The Cott ottaxe, Hadham Road, Bishop's Stortford. 

2F R.C.O.. Jan., 1916. A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916. ; og a ° " 

3 F.R.C.O.. July, 1916. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1916. TP MPANI. Pair by well-known maker for SALE. 

2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1917. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917. Perfect condition. Owner moving. £20, or offer. Apply. 

. F.R.C.O., July, 1917. ; A.R. < O., July, 1917. Dow & Lester, F oreste rs'H all P lace . Clerkenwe ii Road, F.C. 

2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 

4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918. W: ANTED, about tw enty Copies of Joule’s C hant 

1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. Book, full score or single parts. Send particulars to Joseph 

} F.R.C.O., July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. Hutt, A.R.C.O., Bastwell, Blackburn 

4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. i— - 

3 oo jay. 3 1920. 6 a3 5S. july, 1920. f] OO INSURANCE of FINGERS against 

3 F.R.C.O., Jan og 7 O., Jan., 1921. a il P , 

> = & . “ “~~ Injury for only £2 t1s. per ann. Send card for 

. F R.C.O., July, 192 S A.R.C.O., July, 1921. particulars to E. C. Parker & Co., Lid, Insurance Brokers (Estd. 


of ear 
“Tralee,” W arwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 1865), 39, Lombard Street, London. E.C.3. Instruments also insured 


N ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. | *#aitst_— All Risks," : 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). ] ARI rONES and BASSES should buy Song, 

Registered Teacher (T.R.C.)—-Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Har- ‘THE SILENT LAND" (Oakley). Compass A to D. Price 

mony, Form, Art of Teaching, History, Interpretation. Successes at | 25, Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W. 1. 

R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, Musical : m = " = eames - 

Terms (English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. UANTITY of ORGAN MUSIC, cheap. List 

and price from Rees, Whitehall. Bristol. 


Py —Muiss LILIAS MACKINNON — 
M E M O oe eee to develop Perfect Memory | ] IS OFFERED for an ORIGINAL HY ‘MN 
“an 


for Pianists in six Correspondence Lessons. Complete Course for TUNE. Send stamped addressed envelope for particulars 











£3 3s. Address, 21, Upper Cheyne Row, S.W. 3. = | to H. Ward. 3, Ebenezer Place, Convalescent Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Pl: ANISTE (A.R.C.M.) wishes to acquire a| [TZSSAY.— A.R.C.O.— “THE RUDIMENTS OF 
Teaching Conne ction in ¢ ‘roydon or South London, or a few « Criticism.’ Four valuable models with hints. Enclose 3s. 6d 

Pupils to form nucleus - same *F. A.,"' co Novello & Co., Ltd., **Essay,"’ c o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 


160, Wardour Street, W. 


CCOMPANIST. Good Sight- eal We A COMMUNION SERVICE IN MODAL STYLE 


FOR UNISON SINGING. 





4 Player, 79, Brecknock Road, Camden Road, N.W.1 
. ° ane > penne _ By C. E. HOYLAND. 

RMAGH CATHEDRAL.—WANTED, ALTO ) : 
4 and TENOR. Applications, with copies of testimonials as to Organ copies, 6¢. People’s part, 3¢. Postage extra. 
musical ability and character, to be sent to Rev. Charles Faris, | 
Chapter Clerk, Armagh Cathedral. _ London : Noverto anp Company, Lamu. — 

ST. BARNABAS, NORTH EALING. | MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR C: AN y ATA 
TENOR and BASS (BARITONE) WANTED. £.0 Good 7 y y Im 

readers, with knowledge - Plainsong. ere. Apply by T HE ANCIENT MARINER 
letter to A. W. Dunstall, 3 , Hillcrest Road, Acton, W. 
——_ : ———— 30th 1,000, 

RGANIST at liberty to DEP UTIZE in or near | Vocal Scese, 2a. Gf Choruses only, 1s. 3d. 


London. Church of E nek nd. “*M.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, 160, W ardo yur § Street, W. 1. 


EN’ r LEMAN with slight knowledge of the) London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


“7, a ae ee ee Any denomination, Write M R. E DWAR D OX E N I 70 R D 
ORGANS (New and Second- hand) for SALE.— Author of “I Fear no For,” and thousands of other Songs, &c 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. | SUBMITS UP-TO-DATE AND PROFITABLE LYRICS. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. Speciality : New Words written to Songs. 


Haddenham, Bucks. Postage refunded. 
HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED. iain DEATIL 
Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; specially built. 
Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the DARLINGTON, Kathleen Mary (née KATHLEEN BRUCKSHAW) 
times at minimum of cost. W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ | wife of Seymour Darlington, on October to, 6, Artillery Mansions, 
Works, Manchester. S.W. Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Band Parts may be hired. 
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MODERN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


PRINCIPAL : 


ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Cantas.) 


— | 





Courses for all recognised DEGREES and DIPLOMAS in Music. 





» an 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF M.C.C. COURSES: 
(1.) The work is ABSOLUTELY individual, and under the PERSONAL SUPERVISION of 
the Principal. 
(2.) The Courses for each examination have been drawn up by experienced Teachers, who are 
high graduates in Music. 
(3.) The lessons are NOT sent out automatically. ‘The Principal PERSONALLY considers 
the worked lesson and chooses the next lesson paper from that series which best meets a 
the student’s obvious weaknesses. SI 
(4.) All exercises are marked with meticulous care, and “solutions” are often given based on = 
the actual progressions used by the student. In other words, the student is shown the 
inherent possibilities of his own ideas. ‘There are also, of course, “model” solutions. 
5.) There is no time-limit to the working of lessons. It is only required that work shall be 
continuous. ‘This is the UNIQUE FEATURE OF THE M.C.C. 
(6.) The Principal advises PERSONALLY ANID GRATIS on all questions connected with 
the student’s studies. 
(7.) The Principal advises all taking Guarantee Courses when to sit for their examinations. It 
° ° . . “* “ . ” 
is obviously, for him, a business proposition to pass ~ Guarantee” students as soon as 
possible. 
(8.) A guarantee signed by the Principal is issued to all taking up such Courses, undertaking to Pi 
coach until the particular qualification is obtained—AND WITHOUT FURTHER FEE. toin 


Intending students should note: 
(a) In the “Ordinary” Courses the RESPONSIBILITY of the M.C.C. ENDS with the 
last lesson. 


(4) In the “Guarantee” Courses the responsibility of the M.C.C. ends ONLY WHEN 
THE QUALIFICATION SOUGHT IS ACTUALLY OBTAINED. 


(10.) Fees may be paid by easy instalments. 


GUARANTEE COURSES. - 


(TUITION UNTIL SUCCESSFUL.) 


Mus. Bac. B.A. or B.Sc... *£20 
A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. ... van _ < oes = aa *410 
A.R.C.O. F.R.C.O. = L.R.ALM. ALR.C.M. A.Mus.T.C.L. — ... ea *46 


ORDINARY COURSE (20 Lessons). 
Any Diploma... “ “ae oi = _ as = is is 


* Ten per cent. allowed if the whole fee is paid in advance. 


an! Oe 





201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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MODERN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Principal: ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Caytas.) 


Owing to the success of the Courses for Matric., Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., : 
and F.R.C.O., the following Courses have been organized: 


L.RA.M., 


A.R.CM. 





Singing. The Courses cover 





Pianoforte. (Teaching.) 





Special Papers. 








Aural Training & Sight-Singing. | 
(S. VIL), L.R.A.M. 


1. Breathing. Registers. 

2. Studies best adapted to ensure 
power, flexibility, attack. 

3. Tone-Colour—cause and effect. 

4. How to acquire beauty of vocal tone. 

5. Pronunciation and Diction. 

6. Phrasing. 

7. Vocal works, illustrating Florid and 


Dramatic Styles. + 


1. Laws of Touch. 

2. Fingering. 

3. Form. 

4. Training of Pupils. 

5. Studies and Pieces most suitable for 
particular grades of students. 


1. Class Management. 


. Principles of Educational Method. 


bo 


3. Writing of Exercises to illustrate 
any detail of such Teaching. 





A.R.C.M. April, 1921 
L.R.A.M. Sept., 1921 


The only Correspondence College that gained 


Entries 2 Successes 2 


2 


Ww 


” 


100 per cent. of Passes at these Examinations. 





201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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MODERN CORR. COLLEGE 


PRINCIPAL : 





— 





















ARTHUR MCALISTER, B.A. (Caxtan.) 





MATRICULATION 











SUCCESSES =- G64 | 


— 1921 
January ; . . . : 3 
July A 
October ‘ : , : . 4 


1922 - Courses for January, July, October now ready. 


FREE Guide to Matric., a 


Mus. Bac., &ce. 





Your Motto for 1922) - - - ‘Labor omnia vincit.” 





201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. | 
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cz MILGROM'’S | 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


RECITALS AND CONCERTS ARRANGED. 


324, REGENT STREET, W. | 














— (NEAR OUEEN’S HALL). PHONE: LANGHAM 2714. 
y > , . . . 
FIRST-CLASS OPERATIC AND ORATORIO VOCALISTS, 
“y . ak one > Tal ~ . 
— .. INSTRUMENTALISTS, CONCERT PARTIES, ETC. 
ON MY BOOKS. 
PLEASE STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS TO ABOVE ADDRESs. 
f 
~rp er . » 
NUMBER TWO NOW READY. 
7 $$ — —_—— 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR ITS MAKERS, ITS PLAYERS, AND ITS LOVERS 
Price Two Shillings (post free, 2s. 3¢.). Annual Subscription, Nine Shillings (post free). 
The proprietors of A/uséca/ Opinion announce the issue of the second number of Ze Organ. The first number was 
so warmly welcomed by organists and organ lovers that two reprints were called for, 
The type used is fairly large and easily readable, the size of the page 10 by 74-ins., and the margin and pagination 
so arranged that the separate issues can be bound to make a comfortable volume. 
aly. CONTENTS: No. 2. 
™ FRONTISPIECE: Josern Bonner. ARCHIDIACONUS ADVERSARIUS. 
» JOSEPH BONNET: I. The Man. . The Rev. GeorGe Garpner (Archdeacon of Cheltenham) 
H A. EaGterietp Hutt, Mus. Doc. — , - 
sae : THE ORGAN AT GERONA CATHEDRAL 
KEYS AND STOPS: a Study in the Development of the Console. : i * » G. Cour a ‘ 
The Rev. ANDREW FREEMAN. Se — 
THE EXTENSION ORGAN. Joun Compton. SPECIFICATION. 
TWO UNPUBLISHED RECORDS OF FATHER SMITH. Church of the Holy Cross, Crediton. 
Stoney. W. Harvey. . . ren _ 
= Selina “chdeatiie ‘odes. desi ee aq: ECHOES FROM THE PAST. 
~~~ oe IN THE USE OFTHE PEDAL ORGAN. The Mounted Cornet. Canon WE. Dickson 
VEY GRACE. pa > - . 7 . 
: " The Iconoclast Abroad. S. TayLor. 
\ SHORT HISTORY OF THE ORGANS OF THE CHURCH The Transmission System. NATHANIEL J. Howmes 
OF ST. LAWRENCE AT READING, 
: The Rev. ANDREW FREEMAN. Four Pirates; Ten ILLusrrations IN THE TEXT 
. ” 7 ’ 
1t 5 PRESS OPINIONS 
. he a oe , ” 
E If the first number is a test of the work the new publication intends to undertake, its success ought to be assured." Daily Tedegrap 
i “Our new quarterly contemporary, 7/« Orwan, has started so well that there will be no doubt as to its success.""—.V/usical 7 ines 
-_ ' A cordial welcome must be given to a new quarterly, 74¢ Organ, which aims at interesting and edifying makers, pinvers, ane lovers i 
f that instrument. The newcomer makes its débat very effectively with its well-written and informative articles.'—Church Times 


Office of “ MUSICAL OPINION,” 13, Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


4 ~ BROADWOOD 


President 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P., K.C.V.O 


Chairman of Board 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, M.A., Mus. D. a- 


Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 









































| 





The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 


——— 
Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution. - ia by ~ - 
The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and ( I | R I S I NI A S CA R O LS 
evening students. Entry may be made for any number of Subjects- 7 = as bed 
from one to the Full Course. The College is open to beginners as well oe 
as to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years of age are SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE 
received for the Junior School at reduced fees. = = <i 

: ss SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS - od. 

The Opera for performance at a London Theatre in the Summer 


Term is * loianthe Conductor: Mr. Cairns James. There area I. Ring out, 4. Christmas Day. 
few vacancies The Orvera CLass meets on Tuesdays, at 5.30 p.m. 2. A Babe ys born. 5. When Christ was born, 
A Special Course of Training for Music Teachers has been instituted 3. Welcome Yule. Yonder in Bethlehem. ‘ 
to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, and | Separately, 3d. each. ’ 
has been approved by the Council. con 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


The Orcuestrat, CHorar, the Oreratic, and CHamBer Music ogg fumes Se a , exp 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS - od. 
College students for other subjects. 1. ’Tis at Christmas. 4. Born is the Babe. & by 
Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 2. No more sadness. 5. Christmas Bells. ' meg 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 3. Into this world. 6. How bright was t!e glon cus 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. | _e 
Separately, 3d. each. goc 
There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the ha , ‘ =e . . he 
College and open to all British subjects up to certain age limits, and ] HE BOS\\ OR | H ( A R¢ IL ALBL M. Cc 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, value {100 per annum; also is. 3d rec 
Eighteen Scholarships which provide complete preparation for the Ss. jd. net, 
Degree of Bachelor of Music. **Many Old and New Friends.” of 
Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, A wonderful Collection. 25 Carols. 48 pages. hav 
Scholarships regulations, &c , Admission Cards to Concerts, and the R 
Syllabuses of the Hizher acd Local Examinations, free on application JUDE. 0 
sahacaiaaaiaiadian C. N, H. RODWELL, Secretary SIX ORIGINAL CAROLS - - od. ant 
Mandeville Place Manchester Syuare, London, W.1 om — desiadiimas . but 
' . THREE ANTHEMS. . 
1EM it- 
kk. J. Horkins, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem 34. fro 
Ta 2eTR . “IER ze W. GRIFFITH, Blessed be the King ne a 
TO ORCHESTRAL SOC IETIES Jacorn HANpL. Behold thou shalt conceive “ It) 
sara anc 
BRIDGE. tha 
BIRTHDAY BOOK - - - - 5s. : 
Messrs. ELKIN & Co., L1 b., desire to draw (Shakespeare and Music.) = 
: ; ‘ aren a a vee eee ine 
attention to the following fine work : Now again in print. A very suitable Christmas present. , 


BOSWORTH & Co., Lrp., | 


y T 8, HleEppON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. go 
POLONIA E 
ud 4 WILL BE PUBLISHED THIS MontTH q 


ary yr . . 18 
(SYMPHONIC PRELUDE BASED ON POLISII me GL i IN C MINOR fol 


THEMES) By J. S. BACH. sy 











Ce 
on TRANSCRIBED FOR FULL ORCHESTRA be 
‘ » ‘ , , 1c the 
EDV\W ARD ELGA R. By SwaRD ELGAR. W 
FULL SCORE brig 
—_——_——————— Price - - - 10s, Od. » an 
i. a Orchestral Parts (on hire only). ; ac 
Full Score... a vi ia net 15 0 bere. cay 
London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limited. to 
Orchestral Parts eat ve jeu - 25 0 Saye waves ae 
REDUCED PRICE. wh 
'S 


A 
| WESTMINSTER PILGRIM f) x 
ELKIN & CO., LTD, sim FREDERICK BRIDGE. af 






8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, Ten Shillings and Sixpence net. in 
(See page 814.) sui 
LONDON, W.1. | London: Noveito anp Company, Limited. of 
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. r pam and it may be asserted without fear 
Che Musical Cimes ‘of contradiction that their esprif de corps has 
\never been stronger than it will be when 
Sir Frederick Bridge lays down his baton for 
the last time at the Good Friday performance 
‘of ‘The Messiah’ in April next. To quote 
‘the words written by the secretary of the Society 

—_ in the programme of the Jubilee Concert : 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 





NOVEMBER I 192! 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY : They are proud of their choir—proud of its fame and 
traditions . . . to them it is a potent civilising and 
elevating force destined to bring much gladness and 


THE RESIGNATION OF 


content. 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE , ; 
Paying tribute to the conductor, the same 
ies telco Wn writer declared him to be 
a veteran in years, but in kindheartedness and 
The parting between friends, no matter when it| vigour the youngest of his generation. This is not the 
comes, is always fraught with sadness, and long | place to sing his praises, nor is it necessary, for his 
expectation of a melanc holy moment does little, as| _ is easily the best-known name among English musicians 
a rule,to alleviate its poignancy. Otherwise one | of the day. As organist of Westminster Abbey for 
might say that Sir Frederick Bridge displayed his! forty-four years (and now retired with the honourable 
customary thoughtfulness for the feelings of his| title of Emeritus-Organist), conductor, lecturer, essayist, 
good friends, the members of the Albert Hall and by no means least, as humorist, his fame is assured. 
choir, when he made known to them at rehearsal | 
recently his intention of vacating, at the end| A solid and lasting record of his valuable labours 
of the present season, the post which he will then! at the Royal Albert Hall is to be found in the 
have held for twenty-five years, of conductor of the | | « ‘atalogue of new works performed there under his 
Royal Choral Society. The event might not in the| direction during the second half of the Jubilee 
natural course of things have been unanticipated ; ‘period. These comprise mostly compositions 
but it was peculiarly fitting that the announcement of | from the pens of native composers then or now 
it—the official intimation, as it were—should come | living. Among them may 
from the lips of the personage most concemed. |‘ King Olaf,’ ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ “‘The Apostles,’ 
It was done, too, with that fine simplicity of phrase|“The Kingdom,’ “The Music-Makers,’ and 
and unatlected dignity and earnestness of manner| ‘The Spirit of England’; Coleridge-Taylor’s 
that best enable an Englishman to conceal his| Hiawatha,’ “The Blind Girl of Castel Cuillé,’ 
emotions, but which nevertheless caused the!‘ The Atonement,’ and “A Tale of Old Japan’ 
inevitable lump to rise in the throat of many a Parry’s War and Peace,’ “Invocation to Music,’ 
singer then facing him. * Pied Piper of Hi: amelin,’ and * ‘The Chivalry of 
For, truth to tell, they have been on remarkably ‘the Sea’; Saint-Saéns’ “The Promised Land ’ 
good terms with each other, these eight hundred | Mac kenzie’s “The Witch’s Daughter’; Cowen’s 
and fifty choristers and their genial conductor, ever The Ve ‘il ’: Stanford’s “Stabat Mater,’ “Songs of 


since the latter succeeded Sir Joseph Bamby in| the Sea,’ “Songs of the Fleet,’ and ° At the Abbey 
1896. Barnby was not exactly an easy man to| Gate’ Ethel Smyth’s Mass’; Hamilton Harty’s 
follow, being popular in the widest sense, fac7/e | Mystic Trumpeter’; Vaughan Williams’ “Sea 





princeps in his line, something of a martinet, like! Symphony’; Charles Wood’s “Dirge for Two 
Costa, but easier to placate, and therefore liable to| Veterans’ Balfour Gardiner’s “News from 
be personally adored. Yet, delicate and difficult | W hydi ah’; and last, but not least, Sir Frederick's 
though his task at the outset, the organist of! own ‘Flag of England,’ ‘The Ballad of the 
Westminster Abbey quickly showed that he had the | | Clampherdown,’ ‘The Forging of the Anchor,’ 
right fibre to conquer with—the waym good- nature | ‘A Song of the English,’ and * The Inchcape Rock,’ 
and witty tongue ; the sufficiency of experience as | not to mention the earlier (and pe rhaps best of them 
achoral conductor ; the mind of a sympathetic and | all) *Callirhoé’ and the setting of ‘Rock of Ages. 
capable musician; above all, the resolute will! Here, assuredly, is a list of which any conductor 
to do his best in everything. 'may be proud. However, the whole career of this 
And so, conquer he did. ‘The old choristers| remarkable man has been a synonym for hard 
who would have gone through fire and water for| work. His interesting and amusing autobiography, 
‘Sir Joseph’ soon found that confidence in the| ‘A Westminster Pilgrim,’ aflords eloquent proof 
new leader would not be misplaced, and from that | | of this. (Truly, he reminds us more than any other 
time forward they unhesitatingly transferred their) man of Sir Charles Hallé, who, if he neither 
affections and their ready obedience to him who] lectured nor wrote essays, was capable of musical 
in due course became ‘Sir Frederick.’ ‘Their| strain for longer stretches of time than any of his 
successors and fresh companions during the course contemporaries, and did not, moreover, indulge in 
of five and twenty seasons have taken the cue from | a long annual holiday with plenty of salmon-fishing 
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direction from 1896 to 1918. 


choir and orchestra have always been very happy 


word, but seldom into an angry one.’ 


ment at the Albert 


ments. 


immense.’ 
endorsed his opinion. 


Sir Frederick Bridge will, in the fullest degree, 
have earned his o//um cum dignitate. Nevertheless, 


lived by the fifth of next December. 
of our present King’s Coronation, I made allusion 


atlected by what I ventured to describe then as 
‘one of the liveliest, most excitable temperaments 
to be found in a profession of notoriously excitable 
beings.’ I added, 


Ile is by nature eminently practical. He is anartist, 
but not a dreamer; a level-headed business man, ever 
ready to soar to music’s sublimest heights in search of 
inspiration for an anthem or a cantata; just as content 
to delve amid forgotten scores and dusty volumes for 


material for a Gresham lecture. 


Those words are just as true of him to-day, 
and there is no reason why, in spite (or rather 
because) of the cessation of his work as conductor 
of the Royal Choral Society, they should not be 
equally applicable to him ten years hence. 





A further resignation to be recorded is that of 
Mr. Augustus Littleton, chairman of Novello & Co., 
Ltd., from the Committee of Management of the 
Royal Choral Society. His resignation brings to an 
end a close and, it may surely be said, a mutually 
beneficial association between the Royal Choral 
Society and the house of Novello which has 
continued without a break for the last thirty-two 
years. ‘The real commencement of this friendly 
association may be traced as far back as 1873, and 
in 1889 it was placed on a firm and substantial 
basis by an agreement which was entered into 
between the Society and the late Alfred Henry | 
Littleton, senior partner in Messrs. Novello & Co., | 
and Mr. Littleton was invited to join the! 
Committee of Management. It was in a sense 
a veritable union de corps et de dbiens, and as a 
natural consequence of the scheme Messrs. Novello 







about him in a prominent daily paper at the time 


An appendix to the 
book gives a complete list of the works performed 
by the Royal Choral Society under the author’s 
Referring to this, 
Sir Frederick also says, * My relations with both 
now and then I have been betrayed into a satirical 
He 
probably regards as his most creditable achieve- 
Hall the revival of ‘The 
Messiah,’ without Mozart’s additional accompani- 
‘I had always looked askance at these 
embellishments,’ he says, and ‘to my mind the 
gain in dispensing with these accompaniments is | 
On the whole, the public verdict has 


When the time comes for complete retirement 
° . | 
as all the world knows, he is still marvellously | 


young for the seventy-seven years he will have 
Writing | 


to this characteristic juvenility, which has not been | connected 


—.. 
| Cameneee which for some time they had beep 
carrying on at St. James’s Hall. It was agreed 
that Mr. Litileton should be empowered to 
nominate from time to time works selected from the 
Novello catalogue to be presented by the Society, 
and amongst other valuable considerations 
substantial sum was to be granted by the publishing 
firm towards the cost of presenting these works 
}at the Society’s concerts. It resulted from the 
exercise of this power that in March, 1900, 
| Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Song of Hiawatha’ was 
| produced by the Society on payment of a hundred 
| pounds by the publishers. 

| This agreement lapsed theoretically in 1892, 
| but in practice it was continued for some years 
|afterwards. In the meanwhile, Alfred Henry 
| Littleton never ceased to serve——faithfully and 
assiduously, as was his wont—on the Committee 
|of Management until his death in 1914. After a 
short interval, Mr. Augustus Littleton was invited to 
| take his brother’s place on the Committee, and also 
on the sub-committee (appointed annually) whose 
| duties were—and are—to arrange the programmes, 





engage the soloists, and attend to all details 
with the Society’s concerts. The 
| Suggestions and recommendations of this sub. 


committee for each season are naturally submitted 
to the Committee of Management for approval 
and confirmation, and it need _ scarcely be 
said that the services of Mr. Augustus Littleton 


| were rendered throughout with the same zeal and 


regard for the mutual interests at stake as had 
marked his late brother’s tenure of office. 

The signing of the contract between the Society 
and Messrs. Novello excited the highest expecta- 
tions regarding the advantages that would accrue 
therefrom, and it will be of interest to quote in 
this connection some lines which appeared in the 
Musical Times of October, 1889, over the then 
familiar initials “J. B.’ (Joseph Bennett). ‘They 





| splendid 


headed an article dealing with the four seasons 
work (1885-89) accomplished under 


| Sir (then Dr.) Alexander Mackenzie at * Novello’ 





abandoned the successful series of Oratorio 








Oratorio Concerts, and ran as follows : 


After working through four seasons, these Concerts 
have ceased to exist. Yet, after.all, that is scarcely the 
We shall 
separate entity, so much is indubitable ; but they will 


way to put it, know them no more as a 
still live, in their spirit and in the influence of their 
director, as part and parcel of the kindred enterprise at 
the Albert Hall. The these: Mr. 
Alfred Littleton, head firm of Novello, 
Ewer & Co., has joined the Committee of the Royal 
Choral Society; discontinuing the Concerts hitherto 


bare facts are 


of the 


given in St. James’s Hall by bis firm, and transferring 
his interest to the older body, which will produce a 
certain number of new works that would otherwise have 
been brought out by the Novello Chuir, This is not 
extinction ; it is a marriage, and a marriage may be 
prolific. 


Unquestionably it was prolific—alike in achieve- 
ment and in healthy influence on the advancement 
of the choral art ot our epoch. 
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CHARLES KCCHLIN 


By M.-D. CaAtvocorkEss! 


I. 


The reason why certain composers get their 
music performed, published, and noticed forthwith, 
whereas others work for many years without 
recognition of any kind, is unfathomable. It 
appears to depend little on whether the music is 
complicated or simple, startling or sober in its 
tendencies, primitive or scholarly in workmanship ; 
it is apparently a mere matter of luck. In France, 
which during the last quarter of a century or so has 
been on the whole an easy-going country for native 
composers so far as publication and production of 
works are concerned, the case of an _ Albéric 
Magnard (described in last month’s M/usica/ Times) 
is exceptional; and in that instance there were 
special reasons, quite apart from any question of 
Magnard’s musical idiosyncrasies. As _ regards 
Charles Koechlin, however, we can only wonder 
that he should prove another exception to a rule 
which has benefited not only composers of 
unquestionable merit, such as Ravel, de S<verac, 
Roussel, Florent Schmitt, Louis Aubert, and others, 
but a number of second-rate men and even of 
nonentities. 

The readers of the .Wusca/ Times have long 
since realised, through the summaries and excerpts 
of articles by Keechlin,* that he is a composer 
with an earnest, judicial, and fervid outlook upon 
his art. A perusal of the list of his works will 
suffice to show that he is extremely industrious, 
exercising his activities in many directions ; and a 
study of his few published works will convince us 
that he has plenty of his own to say, and that what 
he says is worthy of most earnest notice. 

That list, as published by Emile Vuillermoz in 
what is, | believe, the first comprehensive article 
devoted to Keechlin’s output (Ze 7Zemps, January 14, 
1921), comprises three books of Rondels to poems 
by Théodore de Banville, four books of songs, a 
number of choral works of ample proportions, of 
symphonic poems, of orchestral suites (among 
which the chief are “Les Saisons,’ * Etudes 
Antiques,” and *La_ Forét’), choreographic 
poems, a Biblical Pastoral in one Act, * Jacob chez 
Laban,’ a ballad for pianoforte and orchestra, 
three chorals for organ and orchestra, three String 
Quartets, half-a-dozen Sonatas for various instru- 
ments, and a quantity of pianoforte music. 

Of all that wealth, only the Rondels,’ the first 
three books of songs, five Sonatinas, and the set of 
twelve " Paysages et Marines’ for pianoforte are at 
present published. Part of the chamber music, 
the fourth book of songs, and one big orchestral 
and choral work, ‘ L’Abbaye,’ are to appear shortly. 
Only an infinitesimal proportion of those various 
works has ever been performed. 

Even with nothing but that little before us, we 
cannot help being struck with the versatility of 
his outlook and technique, of his moods and 


* See Musical Times, April, 1921, p. 263, and October, 1921, p. 694. 





ways. Not for one moment could we entertain 
the hope of finding a convenient label for him. 
His *‘ Paysages et Marines’ reveal his belief in 
nature’s spectacles as a source of inspiration; yet 
nobody, after a cursory glance at those pages, 
would dream of describing him as an impressionist. 
-In some of them he will be found yielding to 
a purely contemplative mood (° Matin Calme,’ 
‘Dans les Grands Champs’); others are written 
in a_ strong, unmixed emotional vein (° Soir 
d’Angoisse,’ “Paysage d’Octobre’), or are frankly 
dramatic ((Ceux qui s’en vont pecher au large 
dans la nuit’); some show him indulging in the 
delight of mere song for song’s sake; some 
are in parts unmistakably descriptive ; and here 
and there (as, for instance, in ‘Soir d’Eté’), an 
undercurrent of philosophical meditation is felt 
to mingle with the esthetic emotion—a feature 
noticeable in several of the songs. We cannot 
say that he is essentially romantic, or dramatic, or 
lyric, or abstract, or descriptive. Should we, 
for instance, single out the romantic quality of 
‘Soir d’Eté’ or * Paysage d’Octobre,’ or of the 
wonderful ‘Chant du Chevrier’ (of which more 
hereafter), we should find it hard to make good 
the contention with regard to so purely classical a 
thing as the “Poeme Virgilien.’ Should we fail 
to notice how completely the ‘Paysages et 
Marines’ fulfil the conditions of * pure’ music, 
the ‘Sonatines’ would be there to show how 
independent the composer can be from the 
support not only of poetic or dramatic suggestion, 
but of resources acquired through the practice of 
descriptive or dramatic music. 

His technique affords us equally little help in 
respect of classification. At one time we see 
him content with the simplest and most traditional 
resources ; at another, straining the possibilities of 
the ten fingers to the utmost, indulging in the 
inost recondite harmonies and the most complex 
superimpositions of patterns. He is no more a 
revolutionist than he is an academist, or an 
eclectic after the fashion of a Saint-Saens. His 
methods may be contrapuntal or homophonic, 
strictly tonal or polytonal, restrained or exuberant ; 
but his resoluteness. directness, and singleness of 
purpose remain invariable. 
| In his fondness for the direct, topical, and terse 
in poetic or dramatic suggestion, for concinnity 
and perspicuity in ‘pure’ music, he is unquestion- 
ably Latin, but a Latin upon whom German 
influences have worked strongly—a point the full 
| discussion of which may be left for the time when 
‘his orchestral and chamber music works will be 
|available. But whereas some of those influences 
may have developed in him a tendency towards 
discursiveness (the very reverse of what we find 
‘in the instrumental works so far published), the 
preponderant influence has been the most whole- 
| some—that of Bach. 

It is to his diligent study and _ sound 
comprehension of Bach’s music that Keechlin 
owes his capacity to produce melody ina free, long- 
| sustained flow, as well as his polyphonic style, easy 
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even when complex, and his methods of thematic 
working-out. ‘The fact, obvious enough in the 
‘Sonatines,’ is hardly less obvious in the * Paysages 
et Marines.’ Spiritual kinship with - Bach—a 
kinship founded on interpreting his teachings, not 
on copying his models—is clearly evinced in 
things such as, for instance, the beautiful, 
unremitting arabesques of the melody in * Poeéme 
Virgilien’: 








» Adagio. 
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in the polyphony of “Matin Calme’ (the whole 
paece should be considered: a quotation would 
prove little), or “Soir d’Eté,’ the whole material of 
which is derived in simplest and most effective 
wise from the following motive: 








Keechlin was 
But it is 


Another decisive influence 
that of his master, Gabriel 
characteristic of 


upon 
Faure. 
Faure’s teaching and influence 
that no definite hall-mark, in the shape of certain 


mannerisms or even a certain manner, has ever 
accrued from it. ‘Ve might be tempted to pounce 
upon some detail of treatment in certain of the 
songs, and trace it back to Fauré—exactly as other 
things in them will invite comparison with Henri 
l)uparc—for reasons, on the whole, either too 
minute, or too general and vague to be of import- 
ance from the point of view of criticism. It is in 
the spirit of harmonic treatment, and in the 
technique of part-writing, that Fauré’s influence 
asserts itself most directly. Apart from this, it is 
entirely spiritual, and founded upon the example 
which his unparagoned and inimitable musician- 
ship atiords. 

Nothing could ditler more from Faure’s restraint 
and reticence, from the quiet range of colours 
with which he is content, than Keechlin’s predilec- 
tion for vehement, forcible modes of utterance. 
Truly, Keechlin’s touch can be light enough in 
point of fact; and most of the finest things in the 
* Paysages et Marines’ are as free from complica- 
tions as are the ‘Sonatines.’ But even at his 
simplest he remains a musician whose object is to 
state all things in their fullness rather than merely 
to suggest. He resorts to concentration often, 
but to elimination hardly ever. 

His setting of Verlaine’s “Mon Réve Familier’ 
is a case in point. Nothing could be simpler than 


the quiet recitative of the voice, the no less quiet 
pranissimo, 
middle, one 


mostly 
the 


chords, 
towards 


in 
forte 


accompaniment 
with two bars 





—. 
mezso-forte a little further. Yet it is impossible 
I think, not to realise that Koechlin—intentional) 
or not—has disengaged and greatly intensified 
whatever elements of pessimism and gloom lurked 
behind Verlaine’s homely utterances. Withow 
introducing any incongruous element, he tells us q 
good deal more than we might have found in the 
poem. And the musical atmosphere which he 
provides is far different, not only as regards tone. 
but as regards quality, from what we might haye 
expected, for instance, from Faure or Debussy. 

Again, in his setting of Samain’s * Accompagne. 
ment,’ he is not interested by the ripple and pla 
on the surface, nor by the elusive fluidity of the 
imagery and of the emotions which it directly 
excites, but solely by the undercurrents which he 
finds far beneath and reveals to us in quiet but 
impressive language. The same thing occurs in 
‘Soir d’Eté’ ( Paysages et Marines’), where he 
makes straight for the unspoken and_ indes 
cribable drama underlying the emotions immediate) 
perceived. 

He is no less attracted by the tranquil charm of 
classical bucolics, idylls, and elegies than by the 
topics that are richest in dramatic or picturesqu 
possibilities. No homage greater than tha 
embodied in his * Poeme Virgilien’ could be paid 
in music to the Muse of Virgil. Among his songs, 
countless numbers, from the charming ‘Ik 
Ancienne’ and ‘Le Repas Préparé’ (that latter 
almost as extraordinary a fovr de force as Ravel’ 
“Surgi de la croupe et du bond’) to the fa 
less interesting “La Jeune Tarentine,’ illustrate this 
tendency of his, which has also given rise to the 
unpublished © Etudes Antiques’ for orchestra. 


| 


II. 

Of Keechlin’s technique—which affords us 1 
better means of classifying him than do the othe: 
features of his music—practically the same can bi 
said as of his art generally considered. 

‘The © Sonatines,’ written for young musicians 
uniformly reveal in him the artist capable ol 
expressing himself fully and in original wise throug! 
the medium of the plainest idiom and a minimun 
of technical resources. In * Paysages et Marines 
he ranges from the greatest simplicity to the utmost 
complication. 

The writing of those twelve pieces is at times 
unlike anything known before, and the composer’ 
innovations are in their way as striking and as usefu! 
as Ravel’s in theirs ; but with the difference that 
they are in no wise an extension of the essentiall) 
* pianistic’ style of writing which we owe chief 
to Chopin and to Liszt. 

There is no dearth of music for pianoforte 
written in ignorance of the Chopin and _ Liszt 
tradition : but as often as not, that music sounds 
thin and hollow, unless written on safe, conset 
vative lines. Keechlin’s labours under no such 
disadvantage. 

He makes no call on virtuosity as generally 
understood. He has no use for runs, fot 
complicated figuration, for ornamentation of any 
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kind. If his pianoforte music is difficult to play, 
it is because it requires, besides a great variety of 
touch, a perfect knowledge of phrasing, and great 
presence of mind—especially with regard to the 
distribution of the notes between the two hands. 

Most of the ‘ Paysages et Marines’ are written 
on three staves, and this is the kind of thing with 
which the performer has to contend : 
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(‘ Soir d’Eté.’) 




















(‘ Paysage d'Octobre.’) 
Of course, such passages are quite easy to play 
almost right : but it is very difficult to progress 
beyond the ‘ almost.’ 

At times, having tasked the two hands to the 
utmost of their resources, he feels that he would 
like “just a little more to make it enough’: 
wistfully indicating, for instance, the desirability of 
a duplication in a higher octave : 
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(‘ Sur la Falaise.’) 


lhe use of three staves ensures greater clarity ;| 


and therefore, even in places where two might 
have been made to suffice, is all to the performer's 
advantage. One passage of ‘Matin Calme’ is 


written on four staves, the bottom one carrying | 


nothing but a holding-note, and the top very few 
notes; but should we try to rewrite it on three, 
it would become difficult to read. 

_ There is another point, however, which per- 
formers will consider as the very reverse of helpful. 
Keechlin, in his pianoforte music, uses few bar- 
divisions, and gives no time-signature. In_ this 
matter he is quite uncompromising. Even when 
his metres are perfectly symmetrical, he writes them 
exactly as he does the ample, measureless melodies 
and arabesques that abound in the ‘Sonatines’ as 


well as in the’ Paysages et Marines.’ 


This, with him, is certainly no pose: to think of 
a pose in connection with Keechlin is difficult. 
Obviously, there is a purpose behind the 
practice: and the purpose, in all likelihood, 
is on one hand to do away with the nuisance of 
ever-changing time-signatures, and eventually, of a 
different time-signature to each stave ; on the other 
hand, to eliminate all possibility of mechanical 
playing, to compel the performer not to rely upon 
the assistance, at times misleading, of bar-divisions, 
but to realise the actual structure and phrasing— 
which in the long run is as helpful as the incorrect 
adjustment of a phrase, regular or irregular, 
within the compartments of bar-divisions, may 
prove inexpedient. 

For that reason, but chiefly because they are full 
of imagination, vigour, and grace, I would put the 
*Sonatines’ in the very front rank of the contem- 
porary works to be included in the young student’s 
curriculum. No less than Barték’s ‘Pieces for 
Children,’ though in a far different direction, they 
will develop the taste as well as the senses of 
rhythm and hearing. In those respects I consider 
them invaluable. The set comprises perfect gems 
of music (such as the /’va/e of the fifth Sonatine, 
a rare instance of humour, poetry, and whimsical 

fantasy), and should be as welcome on the concert- 
' platform as in the class room. 


(To /e continued.) 





| 





PIANOLA MUSIC* 

By Epwitn Evans 
In the development of every modern invention 
| there occurs, at the beginning, an awkward phase 
during which the majority of people, including 
| those immediately interested, interpret it to them- 
|selves in terms of something else. We need go 
| back no further than the early days of motor-cars. 
The idea that an automobile was a_horseless 
‘carriage took so firm a hold upon what those 
| concerned would have called their imagination, 
| that we were treated to the ludicrous spectacle of 
a chauffeur sitting upright upon a_ box-seat, 
apparently driving non-existent horses. Further 
back we had railway carriages which retained a 


| prepesterous resemblance to mail-coaches. One 
could multiply such instances. 

| Musicians, generally speaking, have proved 
‘immune from this ambiguous attitude. They 


‘either accept or reject, and if they accept they do 
not assuage their conscience by pretending to take 
one thing for another. ‘They reject, for instance, 
any attempt to provide them with a new notation, 
although the short-comings of the present one are 
‘realised. ‘They reject all improvements upon the 
present keyboard, whether made by Janko or by 
Emmanuel Moor. But composers, on the contrary, 
have usually thrown themselves with great avidity 
upon the new resources offered by invention, not 
only using them, but, at least in the early stages, 
employing them to excess. It was so when the 





® The basis of a lecture delivered at 4olian Hall, London, on 
October 13. 
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brass was reinforced in the classic orchestra, and 
it was sO again, not so many years back, when the 


celesta made its appearance. For some time 
composers seemed to have the illusion that no four 
pages of scoring could be complete without a tinkle 
from the celesta. 

From past experience one would have imagined 
that the invention of the pianola would have had 
considerable consequences, that is to say, that the 
younger contingent of composers would have 
seized upon it as the very latest thing, and that, 
after a period of the usual abuse, we should have 





settled down by now to a reasonable employment 
of its attributes and proclivities. If nothing of 
the kind has happened the reason lies in the fact 
that not only composers, but musicians generally, 
have for once dropped into the attitude of mind 
described above. Just as the motor-car_ was | 
regarded as a horseless carriage, the pianola, or | 
rather the player-piano, has been regarded as a| 
pianistless pianoforte, with a kind of chauffeur | 
endeavouring to suggest the presence of another | 
performer who is non-existent. ‘The pianola is 
nothing of the kind. It is a piece of mechanism 
interpolated between the performer and _ his 
medium. Like all other mechanisms, its primary 
purpose is to lighten the mechanical side of human 
labour, the ultimate prospect being that the 
performer, relieved of the purely digital part of his 
labour, should be better able to concentrate upon | 
the mental. It is no substitute for musical skill. 
Perhaps it demands even greater skill than playing 
the pianoforte. At all events such has been my 
impression sometimes on attending pianoforte 
recitals. Such are the functions of the pianola 
considered historically, with an eye on the future. 
It is, of course, obvious that they do not appear | 
thus in the light of ephemeral opportunism, which 
fastens itself, as usual, upon the idea that it is a 
substitute. But the interpolation of mechanism 
has the effect of fashioning a new instrument. ‘To! 
my mind the player-piano has the same relation to 
the pianoforte as the harpsichord to the harp. 
The process has been carried one step further ; 
that is all. 

Even the keyboard is a mere survival, governed 
by some tenacious practical considerations, chief 
among which is the circumstance that many 
people, in their homes, like to have a keyboard 
available as occasion demands, as well as the use 
of the player-piano. For that reason the key- 
board will probably be retained in all instruments 
intended for domestic use, but I am quite confident 
that, in course of time, instruments will be made 
for public performance, and_ especially for} 
orchestral purposes, from which the keyboard will | 
have disappeared. ‘The mechanism of the pianola | 
will then operate directly upon a piano-action, | 
modified to suit the new requirements. It is also} 
possible that an instrument thus simplified will 
permit of many mechanical improvements which are | 
not practicable in its present cumbersome form. 

To a musician the most interesting speculation 
as to the future is the effect of the new device 


/of notes employed, and, what is more important, 


—. 





upon composition. So far as can be seen y 
present, it is chiefly what may be termed the 
ornamental side of composition that will be 
allected. We do not look to the pianola for ney 
musical forms, new harmonies, or for tone-coloyr 
not to be obtained from the present pianoforte, o, 
for rhythmic combinations unknown to _ present 
orchestras. But we do look to it for new pattems 
and new methods of figuration. However detached 
their musical thought may be, composers haye 
hitherto obviously been influenced by the shape 
and limitations of the human hand, whatever the 
instrument for which they happened to be writing. 
The entire art of modern pianistic writing, reared 
upon the foundations laid by Chopin and Liszt 
bears the imprint of the human hand. Tp 
mention only one feature, the arfeggzo in all its 
manifold forms has sprung, not from abstract 
musical inventiveness, but from the possibilities 
which are open to a hand upon a_ keyboard. 
Freed from this limitation, the imagination of 
musicians is enabled to give us a_ wealth of 
decorative devices totally different from those with 
which the pianoforte has made us familiar. The 
pianola, with its eighty-eight fingers, can execute 
arabesques at any speed, regardless of the numbe: 





of their relative position factors — hitherto 
governed by the possible extension of the hand. 
It can also give us a_ profusion of rhythmi 
patterns, and especially of combined rhythms, sue! 
as no pianist could execute. Combined rhythm: 
are always a difficulty to pianists, even the best of 
whom generally give us an impression, rather than F 
an accurate presentation of them. With the 
removal of this difficulty, ingenuity is at once set 
free. And, whatever its detractors may say. 
ingenuity has always been a liberal contributor to 





| the development of musical ideas. 


What the influence of this new device is likels 
to be none can say at present, but the history oi 
the pianoforte affords some clues. Though I hav 
been unable to find historical confirmation of the 


‘fact, I have always held that there was an zstheti 


basis for the early use, in contrast, of the terms 
sonata and toccata, the former implying more the 
ellect of inflection, and the latter a dynamic effect 
The distinction I have in mind is not absolute 
We cannot separate entirely one kind of musi i 
from the other. But of the existence of the two ff 
types there can be no question, and, so far as the 
pianoforte is concerned, the distinction is related 
to the dual nature of the instrument itself, which 
is a member at the same time of the great string 
family, and of another group, which for want of & 
better name might be called the dulcimer family. 
I well remember a conductor of other days, who. f 
disliking the instrument intensely, used to give vent 
to his feelings by referring to it as chromatic 
percussion. The two styles are perpetuated 
in the broad distinction between /ega/o and s/accat 
touch. 

It was the romantic movement that gave the 
occasion for the preponderating development o 
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the inflective type as compared with the other. I 
often wonder whether the invention of the modern 
pianoforte was not even a contributory cause to 
that mevement. However much may be written 
at the desk, there is no doubt that the pianoforte 
has been a favourite instrument with composers, 
and when its tone was enriched, and its mechanism 
improved, to a point where a sustained canfadile 
became possible, it is not unreasonable to suspect 
that their ideas may have been unconsciously 
influenced by it. But, whatever the reason, in the 
18th century what I have called the toccata type 
yielded its full share of service to music, as, for 
instance, in Scarlatti; in the 19th century it 
relapsed to an ancillary position, and the sonata 
type became prominent. In the 2oth century this 
has produced the inevitable reaction. ‘lhe 





pendulum is swinging the other way, and| 
composers have arisen who seek to express their | 


time, and there are still several compositions 
to come in. 

Apart from its great and manifold possibilities, 
the problem presents many pitfalls. The com- 
posers have told me very frankly of the temptations 
with which they were beset. One of these was 
that of indulging in a quite unnecessary profusion 
of notes. Another was that of being led astray in 
pursuit of mere stunts. A third, perhaps more 
insidious, was that of permitting the natural 
exhilaration of handling such extravagant possi- 
bilities to give their ideas too easily a humorous 
tinge. ‘The device is capable of producing comic 
effects, but these are only one of a multitude of 
potentialities, and, precisely because they come 
easily, they are best avoided until the latent 
serious resources of the instrument have been 
more fully developed. 

Another point that requires discussion is the 


ideas by the dynamic juxtaposition of notes} adaptation of orchestral works for the pianola. 
rather than by their inflection. When endea-| Opinion here has passed through several successive 
youring to elucidate the aims and intentions of | phases. At first it was deemed sufficient to cut 
composers, I have so often been misinterpreted | the roll from an ordinary pianoforte arrangement. 
in the sense of being made to espouse all the| ‘Then the preference was given to arrangements 


opinions, however divergent, of my subjects, that I | 
must here digress to explain that I hold no brief! 
for one type of music as against another. The| 
more that different styles find free play, the richer | 
music will be. ‘There should be equal opportunity | 
for all, and any attempt in the 2oth century to 
show that one method supersedes another would | 
be just as harmful as the opposite process was 
in the 19th. ‘lhe fact remains, however, that; 
the ideas of certain composers of to-day require 
precision in execution, but not the sentimental | 
inflection of the individual performer. Obviously, 
to composers imbued with these ideas, the pianola 
must prove very attractive. It has inflectional 
possibilities, which are being steadily improved 
and may attain perfection; but to-day these are 
not its strong point, and their use is at the 
discretion of the performer. If the composer 
indicates that he desires a passionless, mathe- | 
matically accurate presentation of his muric, there | 
is no other instrument that will fulfil his wishes as 
completely as the pianola. Even in the music of | 
the past, works corresponding to the toccata type | 
display the instrument to the best advantage. 

When therefore 1 addressed myself to a number | 
of composers to ascertain whether they felt | 
inclined to experiment, I was not in the least! 
surprised to find, relatively speaking, reluctance 
among those in whom the inheritance of the) 
romantic movement was still a strong influence, | 
and alacrity among those whose reaction from that | 
movement was most marked. I wrote in all to| 
about twenty composers, British, French, Italian, | 
and Russian. One of them, Igor Stravinsky, had 
already given attention to the same subject, and, 
in reply to my application, confronted me with his 
utude as a fait accompli. ‘The others acquiesced 
more or less promptiy, but many who readily 
gave promises have found that the problem 
has more aspects than they suspected at the 








| themselves 


for four hands, and even two pianofortes. ‘Then 
musicians intervened and insisted that the rolls 
should be cut from the full score. ‘They in turn 
were not completely in the right. Orchestral 
works need a special adaptation for the pianola. 
Just as an expert arranger for the pianoforte will 
interpret pianistically the figuration that is charac- 
teristic of the strings, frequently modifying its 
pattern completely, a new _ interpretation is 
required of such characteristic passages in order 
to obtain a really significant rendering on the 
pianola. Mere transliteration is not enough; the 
terms do not retain their meaning. A kind of 
translation is required. But this does not apply 
to all orchestral music. Contemporary composers 
who take the view described above, and express 
dynamically, appear to need no 
editing. This again throws light upon their 
methods. _ I discussed the question with Stravinsky, 
who said that, while some of his earlier works 
would require, here and there, a slight adaptation 
to make them eflective on the pianola, ‘Le Sacre 
du Printemps’ could be taken note for note as 
arranged for the pianoforte. This has been done, 
and the result justifies his view. It is of course 
impossible to reproduce orchestral colour, but I 
regard the reproduction of this work on the pianola 
as perhaps the most satisfying result hitherto 
obtained, the explanation lying in the music itself 
rather than in any perfection of method. 

Some commentators have been at pains to 
inform me that the above suggestions are not 
new. Mr. Ernest Newman, for instance, describes 
me as having taken up an idea that had been in 
general circulation for some time, and instances 
the now defunct /%ano-Plaver Review, whose 
circulation was, however. never sufficiently general 
for a copy to reach me. I discussed them at the 
conclusion of my lectures on “The Foundations 
of 20th Century Music,’ a synopsis of which 
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appeared in the A/usica/ Times of August, 1917. 
Even then the only novelty was the claim that the | 
pianola might come to be regarded as one of those | 
foundations, as the pianoforte was a_century| 
earlier. 
discovery of an idea which should have occurred | 
to every musician, even if it did not, the moment | 
the pianola had been invented. I take this oppor-| 
tunity for disclaiming any such presumption. 
only claim is that, whilst others talked or wrote, I 
have been doing. 


Howells 

4 Valipiero 
Goos 
Stravinsky 


Casella 


Phantasy Minuet 
Tre Improvvisi 
Rhythmic Dance sens 
Etude for Pianola 
Trois Pieces 
Prelude 
Le Sacre du Printemps’ 


Rag-time. 


Valse— 


An excerpt from *‘ 
Stravinsky 


THE MUSICAL PRESS 


There is so much liveliness in the world of | 
words on| 


musical journalism just now that a few 
the subject may be allowed. New journals come, 
and occasionally go, 
On the whole, however, musicians may congratulate 
themselves on the fact that public interest in the 
art is now sufficient to justify the issue of over a 
dozen journals where fifty years ago only two 
existed—the A/usica/ Times and the 
Musical Record. \t seems to be too readily taken 


for granted that the established journals look on| review 


newcomers as opponents. There could be no 
greater mistake. That there is room for all is 
proved by the fact that 
identified with some special aspect of musical 
activity. ‘This is true even of journals which aim 
at being as general and comprehensive as possible. 
We ourselves have the best of evidence that the 
success of a new journal is not as a rule obtained 
at the expense of those already in existence. 
Musicians either read no such journals at all or 
they read several. <A new one is tried, and if it is 
satisfactory, or if it deals with a department so far 
neglected by the musical press, it is added to the 
list. It supplements, but rarely supersedes. It 
may even help the existing organs. Owing to the 
publicity that attends its birth it invariably taps a 
circle of readers new to musical journalism, and a 
proportion of these new readers sooner or later find 
their way to other periodicals of the kind. A good 
example of a new journal helping old ones is 
supplied by the JJ/usica/ Mirror, a copy of which 
has been sent to us for review. The, A/uszca/ 
Mirror has just completed its first year, and we 
wish it many happy returns. It fills a place in the 
scheme of things because it is avowedly a kind of 
link between the ordinary press and the out-and- 
out musical paper. It has one feature for which 
the older journals should return thanks. A page | 
of each issue is devoted to extracts from the chief | 


My) 
|space to musical matters, 
| people who wanted news of that kind were content 
|to take it in monthly allowances from 


‘thus saved, 
or are swallowed by others. | 


Month/y | 


each is more or less| 


— 


articles in the current music press, under the 
heading * You Should Read...’ Can there be 
any doubt that this page has ‘sent a good many 
readers to the journals quoted ? It is the best of 


Obviously, one cannot pretend to the | advertisements, costing the quoted journals nothing, 


/and providing the J/7rror with a page of plums, free, 

‘The position of the musical press in regard to 
news is becoming difficult. When these journals 
first appeared, the daily press gave little or no 
and the handful of 


the few 
magazines devoted to the art. ‘To-day not only 
the daily press of London and the great provincial 
centres give a good deal of space to music ; many 
smaller weekly journals in country districts contain 
a column written, not by one of the ordinary 
reporting staff (as would have been the case a few 
years ago), but by a local musician, or a journalist 
competent to deal with the subject. As a result, 
the news columns of the musical monthlies are 
liable to contain a proportion of matter that is far 


| from fresh, and it seems likely that such journals 


will eventually reduce their news department toa 
bare record of important events at home and 
abroad for purposes of reference. With the space 
they will be able to develop the 
section devoted to articles, reviews of new books 
and music, pianola rolls, and gramophone records, 
so doing valuable work that for obvious reasons 
can rarely be done with anything like completeness 
in the ordinary press. 

In an article in the Birmingham Post recently. 
“A. J. S. passed the musical journals in rapid 
He was, on the whole, blandly encouraging 
to all of ys, giving a kindly pat with one hand 
and (lest any should be unduly puffed up) 
a gentle dig with the other. In regard to the 
Musical Times, however, he said one or two 
things that were inaccurate, or that showed an 
imperfect realisation of the journal’s aims. He 
considers that ‘the attitude of the Mzsical Times 
towards {modern?] music is dignified ; with one 
foot firmly based on the classics, the other does 4 
little mild adventuring into regions not too far 
removed to disturb its balance.’ We are sorry 
anything in our columns should strike ‘A. J. 8. 
as ° dignified,’ because dignity seems to us to be the 
quality in which the musical press can well afford 
to be absternious. Had it been less dignified (and 
perhaps a little more impudent) in the past, it 
would be in a far more flourishing condition than 
it iss As Mr. Edwin Evans pointed out in an 
article on this subject in the AZusica/ News and 
Herald of October 8, the comparatively small 
circulation of the entire musical press 


. . . is in some measure due to the sins of the past. 
People fell, or were led, into the habit of regarding a 
musical journal as a dull affair, which in most cases it 
was, and the harassed editors of to-day, one and all, 
have to live down the memory of that dulness as best 
they can. In a certain sense we are engaged in the 
same struggle as, until recently, the British composer. 
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This by the way. We plead guilty to having 
one foot in contact with the classics, though 
we may remind ‘A, J. S.’ that that foot has not 
always been ‘firmly based.’ Occasionally it has 
given the prostrate great ones a gentle kick by way 
of protest against the average musician’s slavish and 
uncritical attitude towards classical music. As to 


to the foreign Ambassador who recently sent a 
messenger to this office asking for particulars of 
the first English appearance about twenty years 
ago of a certain Continental singer. 

Of course, a journal that attempts to provide a 
kind of birds-eye view of the musical activities of 
the whole country runs a risk of including a 


that mild adventuring,’ here is a pinch of cold} proportion of small beer chronicles. In this con- 
fact : the .WZustcal Times was the first journal to give | nection, however, readers must not hastily decide 
anything like a comprehensive survey of the work of | that the report of a choral or orchestral concert in 
living native composers. From January, 1919, till! a small country town is necessarily less important 
the midsummer of 1920, Mr. Edwin Evans contri-| than the account of the doings of the so-called 
buted a series of articles dealing with Frank Bridge, | ‘international celebrities’ who tour the country 
Amold Bax, Benjamin Dale, Eugene Goossens, | with a limited supply of hackneyed works. The 
John Ireland, Gustav Holst, Lord Berners,| musical life of the community depends far more 
Herbert Howells, and Vaughan Williams. These | upon the number of people who make music 
were not. brief sketches, but exhaustive—even | themselves than upon the crowds who manage to 
exhausting—studies, in some cases running to as| subscribe imposing tot als in guineas in order 
many as twenty columns, with copious music- -type | to hear a self-styled “queen of song’ deliver a 
examples. Our columns have contained since! string of platitudes that would never get a hearing 
i918 lengthy eg “i Déodat de Sévérac (Leigh | lif written for pianoforte or orchestra. None 
Henry), Malipiero ( Jean-Aubry), Stravinsky} the less, we are prepared to admit that local 
(Leigh Henry), ot wt Spanish music (Leigh | correspondents do occasionally send us news that 
Henry), César Franck (Sydney Grew), d’Indy and /} is unimportant, and that a proportion of this news 
Magnard (M.-D. Calvocoressi), Parry (H. C..| is liable to escape the blue pencil. 





Colles), &c. Just drawing to a close is a series of 
articles on young Italian composers by Guido M. 
Gatti—Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Davico, Casella, Gui, 
&c.—some of whose names were hardly known in 
this country a year ago. In addition there have 
appeared articles and reviews of new music galore. 
We are sorry to take up an attitude that savours of 
boastfulness, but a glance at the indexes of our 
past few volumes justifies some pride so far as 
consideration of modern music is concerned. If 
“A. J.S. can name any other journal that has 
given more space to this department, he should do 
so. If he cannot, his patronising reference to our 
‘mild adventuring’ is simply mild nonsense. No 
less off the spot is his remark that the J/zszca/ 
Times ‘provides far more news than any serious | 
musical student ought to have time to assimilate.” | 
Our news columns are not provided fcr the use | 
of students, and we should be very much} 
surprised—even sorry—if readers of the kind| 
attempted to ‘assimilate’ them. We include them | 
because the publication of musical news still | 
remains a function of the musical press, though, 
as was said above, it tends to become less so in 
view of the increased space given to the subject 
in the daily and weekly papers. Musical journals 
as a whole will never be able to discontinue their 
news pages, however much they may wish to do so. 
Not only public libraries, but many readers bind 
their copies annually, and a good deal of the 
subsequent value of the volumes depends on their 
completeness as works of reference. In our own 
editorial office hardly a day passes without our 
past volumes being overhauled, either on our own 
account or on behalf of a correspondent, and in 
nearly every case the inquiry concerns the news 
columns. A reference of this kind is far more 
easily traced in a musical journal than in the files 
of the daily press—a fact that no doubt occurred 








/not issued by a firm of music publishers.’ 


On this point, however, ‘A. J. S.’ does us less 
than justice. Speaking of our news columns, he 
says: 

The student is not thrilled, for instance, to hear that 
Parish Church 
Pardon, and 


the choir of Backwater-cum-Poges 
have just done somebody’s ‘ Penitence, 


Peace.’ 


With some apprehension we hastily searched 
the local news of our past few volumes, and to 
our relief had quite a long way to go before 
finding one reference to a work of that type. 


Evidently “A. J. S.’ based his remark on what he 
thought the ./sica/ Times might be expected to 
contain—a very easy-going method of criticism. 

The musical press so rarely discusses itself that 
we hope readers will allow us to take this oppor- 
| tunity for dealing with another point that is always 
more or less in the air, and which appears to be in 
| need of clearing up. The present is a good 
moment, because the matter has lately been 
touched on by several writers, our Birmingham 
Post friend among them. 

What is an ‘independent’ musical journal ? 

The usual and hasty answer is: “One that is 
Such 
appears to be the opinion of ‘A. J. S.,’ who 
evidently holds that our only independent journal 
is that excellent monthly contemporary whose 
advertisement pages are almost equal to those of 
the whole of the rest of the musical press put 
together. But a moment's thought will show that 
a journal which has behind it a powerful publishing 
house, and is therefore in a position to set little 
store by revenue from advertisements, is really far 
more independent. It owes its existence to one 
publisher: the other journal depends upon the 
support of dozens. 
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Speaking of the periodical in question— Vusica/ | any more than the owners of any literary or political 
Opinion— ‘A. J.S.’ says: e | journal do under the reproach of betraying a trust for 
money. When has the fact that the Wusical Zines, 
for example, belongs to Messrs. Novello & Co. stood in 
the way of free discussion in its columns of most 
subjects under the sun? I say most subjects, because 

| one is naturally barred. No man in his senses would 
If “A. J. S. wishes to test this latter point, expect Messrs. Novello & Co. to allow the Me:ica/ 
we advise him to send to the editor a| 7?mes to be used for disparaging their own publica- 
denunciatory review of a work advertised in the| tions, any more than we should expect the /aily 
pages referred to. Of course his denuncia-| -«*s to print articles against cocoa, or the 7ishlet 
tions would be declined, or would be watered| ticles against — ~ope enna ee —_ 
down. And why not? The advertisers in aj ‘heir journal singularly little to push their own 
journal are its customers. Every business man,| Ptlications, while the paper ve aflorded a free 
from the coster on the kerb to Mr. Selfridge in his | platform for every musician who as had anything to 
. 5 sgn “ze ‘ “age _ | say that was worth saying. The wares of other pub- 
Bargain Basement, lives by favour of his clients,} >” : 
ore . ; . lishers have had much more space allotted to them in 

and would think twice before offending them. Seaett ee 

. . , the editorial columns of the Musical Times than the 
Why should we expect the publisher of a musical | . ; 

War, - ‘ wares of Messrs. Novello have. 

journal with space to sell by the inch to be more | 

foolhardy than any other business man? Works| If ‘A. J. S.’ wants a more generous measure of 
for review sent by an advertiser can be judged | independence than that credited to us by his 
with frankness only if they are first-rate. ‘The| predecessor on the Birmingham Post, we fear he 
feeble ones must be passed over or dealt with! will have to wait a long, long while for it. 
discreetly. ‘There must be some ‘concession,’; One other point. Mr. Scholes thinks there are 
however slight, just as there must be give and take|too many musical journals. He says that ‘the 
in all business relations. The journal ‘A. J.S.’ so| proper policy at present is not to bring into 
highly praises has every virtue he claims but); existence new musical papers, but to combine, 
one— complete independence.’ As this virtue is; consolidate, and improve those that already exist. 
possessed by no other musical journal in this) We do not agree. In this, as in most other things, 
country (or in any other, so far as we can discover), | what is wanted is not combination, but competition, 
we are sure its proprietors will not mind the fact! fierce but friendly. Only in that way can improve. 
being pointed out. /ment come. °“Combine’ sounds good—a variant 

In this connection we note that Mr. Perey Scholes, | of “Union is strength.’ But how it is liable to 
in the current issue of the J/ste Student, speaks of | work out in practice is well shown by the recent 
that paper as being ‘financially independent.’ But| combination of the M/usic Student and _ the 
as the Juste Student is owned by a firm of! Musiezan. The latter has had an experience 

. . . . } . . 
educational and musical publishers, and as thirty of | similar to that of the young lady who went for a 
its sixty pages are devoted to advertisements, we fail | ride on a tiger: 
to see where independence of any kind comes in. They returned from the ride 
Again we do not imply that the magazine is any the | With the lady inside . . . 
worse for that; we merely want to blow away the ae 
, ipa ieee ; . ee 7 At all events, we see no trace of the J/msrcran 
foggy views that hang around this question. The} . 


plain, brutal fact is, that under present conditions a | since it went for a ride with the A/wsic Studen 


musical journal cannot exist without the backing of oe 
a powerful publishing firm, or of an institution or| THE JUBILEE OF THE ‘MAGIC FLUTE 


group of institutions. SEPTEMBER 30, 1921 
How little this fact need interfere with its} 4 hundred and thirty years have elapsed since the 
breadth of outlook is easily proved. ‘The A/usical| first performance of ‘Die Zauberflite,’ and stil 
ZTimes, the Musical News and Herald, the Sackbut, Mozart’s masterwork stands in ‘ splendid isolation, 
the Musical Standard, the Monthly Musical Record,| solitary and misunderstood. Its glorious melodies 
the Choir, and Fanfare are all owned by music | raise the enthusiasm of listeners: its golden humour 
publishers. Yet, to quote Mr. Edwin Evans’ article | rejoices the hearts of men. But who can —: 
again, ‘there is scarcely one that can be regarded, | ‘I have grasped the hidden meaning of the work 
: > me , a sie : aaa While acknowledging the great value of the music, men 
in the narrow sense, as a house organ.’ <A reader | . 
. : - | have ever declared the text a piece of nonsense, and 
may as a rule go through their pages without being this opinion has become tradition. Is it possible 
aware of the fact that they are owned by music | that the great Mozart could have written such divine 
publishers. As to our own policy in this respect, | music to a silly fairy-tale ? 
we hope we may be forgiven for quoting once more; Let us briefly examine the history of the libretto. 
the testimony of Mr. Ernest Newman, especially as | The full meaning of the masterworks of the German 
it applies also to some of our contemporaries. In| classics—of Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe— 
the Odsersver of May 18, 1919, he said: |cannot be grasped without the admission of the 
influence of Freemasonry, with its purely human 
Except that they have naturally wished to make their | character, embracing the civilised world during the 
papers as sound business propositions as possible. . . . | second half of the 18th century. Yet nowhere are 
the owners of the present musical journals do not come | the masonic ideas expressed more powerfully and 


I suppose its complete independence involves a 
considerable widening of its standards, and it is anyhow 
to the credit of the paper that its editorial columns 
make no concession to its advertisement pages. 
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———_ 
more artistically than in the ‘ Magic Flute.’ Mozart 
was a member of the oldest Lodge, ‘ Zur gekrénter 
Hoffnung,’ at Vienna. No egotism had caused him 
to become a Freemason, but real humanity, the wish 
to help others. He composed masonic songs, 
choruses, and cantatas, which are, as it were, 
reparatory studies to the ‘Magic Flute.” When 
Schikaneder (1751-1812), an actor, theatrical manager, 
and a friend of Mozart, first broached the subject of 
the ‘ Magic Flute,’ he did not mean to suggest a 
Masonic opera. The subject was taken from 
Wieland’s ‘Dschinnistan,’ a collection of fairy-tales 
(vol, iii.), and the first Act was written when he 
heard that two other operas on the same subject, with 
music by Wenzel Miiller, were about to be produced. 
This caused him to alter the character of the story 
altogether. It has been suggested that Karl Ludwig 
Gieseke, a member of Schikaneder’s theatrical 
company, who had written several successful 
plays, was the author of the ‘Magic Flute.’ 
Gieseke was a member of Mozart’s Masonic 
Lodge, and he had actually worked at the plot 
of the ‘Magic Flute’ from a Mason’s_ point 
of view; but it has been definitely proved by 
Komorzynski * that he did not possess the poetic 
gift to write the text to Mozart’s opera. Doubtless 
he had a share in the work, since it can now be 
shown that Schikaneder himself was a Freemason 
and a member of the Lodge ‘Die Wachsende zu 
den drei Schliisseln’ at Regensburg.t Up till 1790 
Freemasonry was in a flourishing condition. All the 
leading men in literature, art, and politics, including 
the Emperor Joseph II., were Freemasons. After 





the year 1790 the Roman Catholic Church began | 
furiously to attack the Order. Under Leopold II. | 
1790-92) the patronage of the nobility was with- | 
drawn, and Freemasonry seemed to require an 
apology. It will never be ascertained whether | 
Schikaneder himself evolved the happy thought of | 


placing his subject under the waning star of the} 


Masonic Order, or whether other factors were 
instrumental in this respect. Doubtless Mozart, him- 
self an enthusiastic Freemason, caused Schikaneder 
to give the fairy-tale of Wieland a deeper significance. 
He watched over the plot and its symbolism, giving 
Masonic ideas a pronounced expression, and leaving 
the technical part to the experienced Schikaneder. 
Thus the text to the *Zauberflite’ is a motued work. 
Schikaneder did not take the trouble of revising the 
first Act according to the suggestions of Mozart and 
Gieseke. Hence there is a break in the charac- 
terisation of the persons, who in the second part are 
developed in quite a different manner from what had 
been planned in the fairy-tale-like first Act. Yet there 
is NO Cause to criticise too severely. The knowledge 
of the damage is its own correction, for Mozart has 
with his sublimely uniform artistic music supplied 
that which is wanted. The music becomes a means 
of inspiring the highest ideals of man; it lays bare 
the deeper meaning of the somewhat superficial 
lines ; it takes away the commonplace character and | 
reveals the harmony of truth and love. 

‘Die Zauberflite’ was first performed on 
September 30, 1791, in the theatre ‘Auf der| 
Wieden,’ without great success, and the authors were | 
much disappointed, The audience did not under- | 





stand the significance of the work. A Berlin report 
of October 9 says: 

The new machine comedy, ‘ Die Zauberflote,’ with 
music by our Kapellmeister Mozart, which was given at 
great cost and much scenic splendour, did not achieve 
the desired success because the plot and language of 
the piece are too bad. 

Nevertheless Schikaneder gave the opera again 
and again. Within twelve months he could book the 
hundredth performance, after a lapse of four years 
the two hundredth, and the * Magic Flute’ pursued 
its triumphant course. 

Schikaneder has been accused of having treated 
Mozart shamefully by printing and selling abroad the 
score of the ‘ Magic Flute.” When Mozart died (1791) 
the opera was hardly known in Germany. He could 
not, therefore, have called Schikaneder a rascal, nor 
accused him of reaping great profit out of the joint 
work. Probably Schikaneder thought that with 
Mozart’s death he had no obligations towards the 
family. Frau Mozart, and Nissen, her second 
husband, naturally made a great hubbub, and the 
many enemies of Schikaneder are responsible for this 
fable of his knavery. 

Although the success of the ‘ Magic Flute’ was 
assured, the opera could not save Freemasonry in 
Austria. The Emperor Francis II., himself an 
enemy of the Order, closed in 1795 all Austrian 
Lodges. Mozart did not live to see the effect of 
these drastic measures. He had died not knowing 
that his masterwork was destined to bestow the 
laurel wreath of the martyr upon Freemasonry. 

F. ERCKMANN. 


ITALIAN COMPOSERS OF TO-DAY 
By Guipo M. GATT! 
VIIL.—VINCENZO TOMMASINI 


SOME 


During the first ten years of this century there were 
to be found at Rome some composers—all from the 
Santa Cecilia school of composition--who may be 
triumphantly produced as arguments against the 
faded legend of the ignorance of Italian musicians 
ignorance that is, of those things not strictly 
belonging to their art. This accusation is now, we 
repeat, absolutely unfounded ; not so was it, alas! in 
the 19th century, when composers hardly realised the 
distance in poetical, human, and literary values that 
lies between a drama of, say, Shakespeare and a 
play by Scribe, Legouvé, or Sardou. And of this 
ignorance there is no lack of examples in Italy and 
perhaps also in other countries. 

The Koman composers of whom | speak were 
intimately acquainted with the secrets of art, 
considered as the expression of beauty, and had a 
good knowledge of general literature, the plastic arts, 
and philosophy--or at least so much philosophy as is 
strictly necessary for the right understanding of 


| artistic matters. 


Three of their number have interested us 


| particularly, viz., Domenico Alaleona, Vittorio Gui, 
}and Vincenzo Tommasini. 


They are about the same 
age, and, although possessing different temperaments 
and aims, have spent some years in the same 
surroundings. I will speak of the first in a future 
article ; to the second, reference has already been 


| made in a hasty sketch in the October number of the 


“Emanuel Schikaneder. ‘Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des | 
deutschen Theaters.’ (Berlin, 1901.) 
t Beyer. 


' Schikaneder und seine Bezichungen zum Freimaurer- 
unde. 


| 
(Bayreuth, rg12 ) 


Musical Times; the present chapter is devoted to 
Vincenzo Tommasini, whose name should not be quite 


| unknown in England—at least not to those who have 


followed the performances of the Russian Ballet. 
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A few words will suffice for Tommasini’s| which the musical sensation is awakened by a lyrical 
biography. He was born at Rome in 1880, and| vision of nature—it is always apparent that the 
studied the violin under Pinelli and composition with| composer felt the necessity for a model tha 
Stanislao Fatchi. ‘Taking a classical degree, he for} would not unduly fetter his creation, but which was 
one year frequented Max Bruch’s school in Germany. | necessary in order to focus, so to speak, the emotion 
But of this there is practically no trace in his work, | of the listener on the central point of the picture 
so far removed is it not only from that of the| Those who reproached the ‘ Poema erotico’ for jts 
composer of the famous ‘ Kol-Nidrei,’ but also from | Debussyan tendencies forgot that it was firmly 
modern German romanticism in general. It may be grounded and developed solely on one theme— which 
said that at first sight Tommasini, by reason of| was then found to be too short, /.c., not corresponding 
certain characteristics which are perhaps more/to the traditional Italian hall-mark—and that the 
technical than spiritual, seems to have sprung from| composer has succeeded in elaborating it in every 
the fount of musical inspiration that centred at Paris| conceivable manner in order to express the differen; 
towards the end of the last century. It is certain | moments of his vision. 
that from his early youth there has been a warm! This manner of Tommasini’s is still more strongly 
bond of sympathy between the Roman musician marked in the Quartet in F, and moreover a point is 
and the musicians and artists in general who had| reached when assimilated peculiarities and ripe study 
rallied round the standard of Claude Debussy. This | are happily blended with qualities that are instinc tive, 
sympathy was partly instinctive—a fraternity of| thus forming the style of the artist, a style at once 
temperament—and partly intellectual, due to the fact! individual and independent of any outside source, 
that Tommasini, being highly-cultured and sensitive} To call this Quartet—which must still be classed 
to refinements of style and expression, was interested | among the best work of the Roman composer— 
in making clear to himself the exquisitely logical) Debussyan is to emphasise certain features which are 
art of Debussy. Thus it can easily be understood | wholly external and contingent, and to ignore others, 
that the Frenchman found a fervent listener in the) deep and unchangeable, which are characteristically 
young composer whose discriminating taste made| melodious and lineal and which stamp the composition 
him feel out of place —dAayseé—in the Italian musical | as unmistakably Italian. This affirmation is not based 
world of that time, which was either frankly) on the treatment of the composition from a technical 
uncultured and crude, or ostentatiously infatuated! point of view—the method of development or instru- 
with Teutonism—-Wagnerism especially—the insin-| mental details—but essentially on the quality of its 
cerity and superficiality of which could be detected | thematic material. Thethemes of the first movemen: 
from afar. And thus the first works of Tommasini | are really beautiful, and, however much sheer technique 

or, rather, the first that are worthy of criticism,| may be revealed in a varied and interesting play of 
and that serve to delineate the personality of the} counterpoint, yet they always retain their ego : their 
composer—are undoubtedly influenced by his love for| emotion is always alive and vivid; it is never 
Debussy. Especially is this the case with the ‘Poema)| sacrificed for redundant elaboration. This _ fine 
erotico’ for orchestra and the String Quartet in F. Of} emotion, half sentient, half mystic, which pervades 
fommasini’s preceding works, those written between | Tommasini’s themes, can be discerned in all his 
1899 and 1908, I know only three Melodies for mezzo- | compositions, and the more closely we study the 
soprano in a vapid, romantic style, and the Overture | musician’s work, the more clear and luminous does it 
‘La vita é un sogno,’ which is littke more than a| become. His score may be arduously wrought to the 
composition written for an examination by a pupil of| last stage of nobility and refinement, but his 
good temperament and technical training. It is| fundamental thought, the root of his emotion, remains 
not possible, therefore, to speak of his early theatrical | simple and glowing with life. 
attempts —the * Medea,’ given at Trieste in 1906, and| This fervour, this passion, this robust vein of 
the *\Amore di Terra lontana,’ which has probably | lyrism which combine to impart warmth to the work 
never been performed. ‘The libretti of both operas| of Tommasini even when it seems veiled under a 
are by the composer himself, Tommasini being in| patina of coldness—which I believe is nothing but 
this respect one of the first Italian musicians to] the artist’s fear of giving too free vent to his feelings 
follow Wagner’s example. | —are found again in the two ‘Chiari di Luna’ for 

The *Poema erotico’ was performed at the/orchestra which, conducted by Arturo Toscanini, 
Augusteo at Rome, and was not too well received by| have had a great success. These two sestsazioni 
the public—the same public, be it observed, which in | notturne, one sad and contemplative (‘ Chiese ¢ 
1911 hissed ‘ L’Aprés-midid’un faune.? Tommasini’s| rovine’—‘ Churches and ruins’), redolent of dead and 
work followed the lines of Debussy’s art, and| gone things, the other lively and gay, though the 
moreover it was a case of a young composer who| gaiety is slightly languid (‘ Serenate ’—* Serenades’, 
stood aloof from the Mascagni and Puccini tradition, | have won the admiration of connoisseurs by the 
and so might prove a rare and dangerous beast.| skill of their orchestration. But let us meditate 
But no one could conscientiously deny the value of | awhile on the poetic charm of the two pictures 
the ‘ Poema erotico’ in so far as it revealed powerful|—for this is why we love them—and on their 
constructive skill and a fine, vibrant sensibility.| revelation of that imaginative vitality which alone 
The term ‘constructive skill’ that is here used may| renders a work of art worthy the name. We must 
well be emphasised, as it is, in the writer’s opinion, | remember that Vincenzo Tommasini is a Roman, 
characteristic of all Tommasini’s music, which, | and therefore susceptible, as only a Roman can be, 
however much its charm may lie in the beauty of|to the fascination imparted to ruins as seen by 
harmonic tints and in the atmosphere enfolding it, | moonlight, when the spiritual vision can conjure up 
is always solid thematically and strongly wrought.| the teeming life of receding century-waves, whose 
The melody circulates freely—not cabined and | pathos to-day inspires mingled feelings of venera- 
confined, but full of expression and emotion. Even|tion and regret. The musician who, from the 
in the most evanescent passages—and Tommasini| summit of the Coliseum, has looked out over the 
has given us several of these poetical impressions, in | expanse of the Forum by moonlight, knows well the 
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impressions that are created by broken columns, | 
silhouetted walls, cavernous and mysterious shadows, | 
cold marbles, and dark cypresses, all in a scale of 
musical values springing from the minor key of the 
soft, borrowed light. The first of ‘Tommasini’s | 
nocturnes is full of this music, at once so tenuous and 
yet capable of imparting unforgettable emotions. | 
Little by little, as we listen, we live again those | 
moments that seem almost a dream, and which | 
transport us to another’ world. No higher 
praise can be given this composition, which is in 
truth among the most beautiful things in modern | 
Italian symphonic literature. 





The second of the Nocturnes transports us to 
other surroundings. We are still in a world of 
dreams, but now smiles rule the day, and we 


recall, maybe with a slight feeling of nostalgia, 
festive evenings of our youth, romantic walks and 
tendernesses which spring to mind, sometimes in 
ironical shape. It is a gaiety that is never noisy, 
and at bottom is even sad, that Tommasini has |} 
evoked, delicately, and in the slightly mannered | 
and languid style of the 18th century. 


The same 18th century sensibility made possible 
the musical comedy ‘ Ugnale Fortuna,’ which won a 
prize and was performed at Rome in 1913. The plot} 
is slight, the characters have a touch of Goldoni, and | 
although the work is not wholly excellent, yet it has | 
lyric moments of adequate expression and an 
unusually flowing style. It is a sensibility too that | 
insured the perfect collaboration of Scarlatti and 
Tommasini in the charming ballet ‘Le donne di} 
buon umore,’ which is a model of orchestration of 
the sonatas for harpsichord where the sonority and | 
the very spirit of the instrument and the period are 
re-created symphonically in a way that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

It is not hazardous to affirm that the Debussyan 
tendency in some of Tommasini’s works—re-affirmed 
lately, although with the reserve mentioned above, 
in the ‘Cinq mélodies (de Franz Toussaint 
nothing but the other side of this love for the century 
in which it is possible to trace more than one of the 
roots of modern French art, whether it be that of 
Debussy (in a prevalent spiritual sense) or that of 
the ultra-modern anti-impressionists (in a specially 
technical sense). In both cases it is as a_ bridge} 
spanning the roth century and connecting the 18th| 
with the 20th. 

The reader will already have observed that all) 
Tommasini’s work is lyrical rather than dramatic, | 
and that from the Quartet in F up to the present | 
day it all tends to express the contemplative and 
static features of his inner life rather than those 
which are active and dynamic, And it is under 
this aspect that it should be considered. As in 
the case of other contemporary composers, we 
must not look for what the musician has not desired 
to place there: that is to say, dramatic pictures 
of life or tempestuous vicissitudes of conflicting 
passions. We must seek purely and simply the 
lyrical effusion of an artist whose eyes and ears 
and mind are open to receive the varied aspects 
of the world and of nature, and who has 
Succeeded in selecting the most delicate means in 
order to express them. Fortune has gifted 
Tommasini with the possibility of being composer- 
creator only—a rare enough case among young 
Italian musicians, who, besides being composers, are 


»—Ijs | 


|judge from the arrangement 


'*Chansons de Bilitis,’ and the Sonata in 


| prevails. 


| folding, is followed by a .Jolto sostenuto 


emphasise 


divide their activity, dedicating only a part of it, and 
not always the greater part either, to creation. 
Tommasini is at leisure to create only when his 
intuition is fully matured, and to return as often as 
he wi!l to those pages which do not satisfy his self- 
criticism. Hence we see that his output preserves 
fairly wide intervals, and there are lengthy periods 
in their chronology without the appearance of 
any important creative work. Between ‘Chiari di 
Luna’ (1915) and ‘Il Beato Regno’ (1920-21) we 
find few original works: two ‘Liriche’ of Carducci 
for tenor and orchestra, which we do not feel able to 
for pianoforte, the 
‘Cinq Melodies’ (of Franz Toussaint), in which we 
are reminded more than once of Debussy’s 
A for 
violin and pianoforte. In this work also—which, to 
speak frankly, does not seem among the best of 
Tommasini’s compositions—the lyrical character 
A first movement, constructed entirely 
and dreamy themes, sinuously un- 
and a 
Finale in the form of a Scherzo, which latter is 
the most successful bit of the Sonata and is 
reminiscent of the principal efforts of Tommasini in 
this direction (for example in ‘Humour,’ the second 
part of a suite for orchestra). The whole Sonata, in 
which the pianoforte has often an undue predominance 
—and in this, probably, lies its principal defect—has 


on undefined 


|a vague, spiritual resemblance to Brahms’ Violin 


Sonatas, especially the Sonata in G, which it owes 
to the melancholy tenderness and grace of the first 
two movements. (Reference is made, of course, to a 
Brahms who had lived at the present day and had 
known the work of Debussy and Ravel ) 

Brief is the step from the spirit of the Sonata to 
that inspiring the composer’s recent symphonic poem. 
Carried away by the beauty of the Gregorian chant 
and by the fragrance of mysticism and _ purity 
attaching to certain themes of the liturgy, so intimately 
bound up with the poetry of the great cathedrals and 
the solemnity of the Roman Catholic worship, 
Tommasini produced ‘Il Beato Regno.’ To his 
artist’s spirit, which has drunk at the fountain of 
beauty of every nation, the unsullied chalice of the 


| Gregorian chant appeared as a new inspiration and 
| initiation. 


Hence he has not sought those modal 
technical possibilities which might be extracted from 
it (the reader will have noticed that I specially 
the spiritual and human value of 
Tommasini’s music, taking for granted the technical, 
which is very great). He has borrowed only its 
expressive essence, and with but few themes 
evolved a poem to which he has given the Dantesque 
name of ‘Il Beato Regno.’ ‘The themes are those of 
the Requiem, the Veni Creator, and the Salve Regina. 
These form the groundwork of a vast composition, 
solidly constructed on ample and simple lines that 
serenely unfold and become gradually more and more 
spiritual as, progressively, they lose their material 
weight, so to speak. This poem has not yet been 
performed. It will be given in the next symphonic 
season at the Augusteo at Rome. So far as can be 
gathered from a rapid glance at the score, it may be 
said that the composer has, symphonically, advanced 
yet another step. All through the unfolding otf 
the composition there appears to be never a 
moment in which sonorous expression overpowers a 
pathos that, calm in its liturgical inspiration, is still 
passionate ; Tommasini seems to have given to the 





all either concertists or teachers, and must therefore 


| themes he has chosen their appropriate atmosphere 
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which enfolds them as does the cloud of incense in 
the sanctuary. 

And probably it is safe to add that the musician 
has intimately and humanly felt the emotion of the 
religious chant—that is to say, that he has drawn from 
it his inspiration not merely decoratively and externally 
but as signifying a deeply rooted and tenacious faith 
which does not abandon the spirit of a man however 
unprejudiced he may be. Tommasini, the man of the 
world, the refined artist, roaming almost continually 
from one capital of Europe to another, from Madrid 
to London, from Paris to Vienna, has found once 
more in his inner soul this sheltered nook, where 
maybe he has rested and perchance discovered that 
perfect equilibrium which is alike the ideal of man 
and of artist. 
























































WORKS OF VINCENZO TOMMASINI 


‘What a pity the words are so stupid !’ Indeed, with 
a good many English songs the comment is almost | 
inevitable, and one begins to tire of its constant | 
reiteration. But if the remark happened to be | 
‘Anice song but the music is silly,’ one would want an | 
introduction to the speaker, since one would realise 
that here at last was an ideal listener. Unfortunately | 


: language being intelligible, though possibly without | 
meaning, makes the primary attack upon the 
perceptions of the audience. The music being | 





unintelligible (in the sense that it cannot be relz 
to experience), though possibly full of meaning, has 
to be content witha subordinate position. The mind | i 
of the average listener is incapable of ane 
thoroughly with one sense more than one thing at the 
one time, and no matter whether the music be good 
or bad, an audience expects to hear the words. The 
will to appreciate the musical element of a 
performance of song is shaken and enfeebled by the 
effort to elucidate the verbal element. The dramatic | 
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18Q0. Three Melodies for mezzo-soprano and pianoforte. 
1g00, String (Juartet in A minor. (Unpublished. ) 
1gO!. ‘La vida es suefo.’ Overture for orchestra. 
(Schott, Mainz.) 
1902-04. ‘Medea.’ Opera in three Acts. (Unpublished.) 
1907-08. ‘Amore di terra lontana.’ Opera in 3 Acts. 
(Ditto. ) 
1gou. *Poema erotico.’ For orchestra. (Ditto.) 
1gto. String (Quartet in F major. (Hamelle, Paris.) 
1gtt. *Ugnale Fortuna’ (* The same luck’). Comic 
opera, in one Act. (Sonzogno, Milan.) 
Prelude 4°* L’ Hymne a la Beauté.’ For orchestra. 
(Unpublished. ) 
1gt2, Suite. For orchestra. (Ditto.) 
1915. ‘Le Donne di Buon Umore’ (‘The Good- | 
Humoured Ladies’). Arranged from Scarlatti. 
(Chester, London. ) 
Three pianoforte pieces (Caline, Berceuse, 
Gaminerie). (Hamelle, Paris.) 
“Chiari di Luna’ (Moonlights). For orchestra. 
(Ricordi, Milan. ) 
1. ‘Chiese e Rovine’ (‘Churches and 
Ruins’). 
2. * Serenate’ (Serenades). 
1gt, Sonatain A. Forviolinand pianoforte. (Ifamelle, | 
Paris. ) 
1Qt, Four a caffella choruses for four voices. 
(Unpublished. ) 
Two Melodies (G. Carducci). For tenor and 
orchestra. (RKicordi, Milan.) 
1O1g, “Cinq Mélodies’ (F. Toussaint). Voice and 
pianoforte. (Sénart, Paris.) 
1920-21, ‘Il Beato Regno’ (The Blessed Reign). For 
orchestra. (Unpublished. ) 
WHY USE WORDS: 
A not uncommon observation made of songs 


art need not be cited in opposition to this suggestion, 
since, consisting as it does of simultaneous speech 
and action, it is not an analogy. It implies on the 
part of the audience the use of two senses, hearing 
and sight. But opera, which doubles the work of the 
ear, is the climax of the impossible, and it may be 
reasonably doubted whether the people who say they 
enjoy opera, or appreciate opera, are musicians at all, 

The average being when he acts as audience toa 
performance of song is, to state it crudely, either a 
musician listening to music or else he is a literary 

man listening to literature. It is sometimes urged 
that neither of these statements is a true and 
complete presentation of the facts, but that what js 
listened to is the specific ««sthetic form-entity 
‘song.’ This isa parallel to the statement that in 
|the perfect orchestra there is only one instrument, 
namely, the orchestra. These are theories, and they 
do not satisfy, even at that. 

As well might one say of painting that both picture 
j}and frame must be regarded together. It is true 
| that I see the frame, but it is the picture that I look 
jat. True also, the frame often makes or mars the 
| picture, but again, it is the latter that counts—and 
| we can always change the frame. We do not say, 
‘Hereis a frame, let us paint a picture for it.’ But 
what the song-writer says is ‘ Here is a poem, I'll 
set it to music.’ The musician comes second. 
Suppose that he wants to compose a song, that the 
impulse to do so is wholly spontaneous and is not the 





jresult of extraneous influence in the form of 
| literature. Before his work can be performed, he 
|has laboriously to search for suitable words or, 


| brilliantly and quite fortuitously, to find them. He 
| then has to ‘set’ them to his music. This sequence 
may or may not be the rule in composing, but 
| when performance ensues the words take precedence 
|and may make or mar the song, whether the 
|music be good or bad. It is they which obtain 
| first place in the consciousness of the listener, and 
the music (that is to say, song) is relegated to the 


| position of being merely a more or less effective 
means of making the words tell. 


the foreign-born 
without 


To push the argument further, 
art song or /fed, the words of which are 


| Significance to one ignorant of the language, would 


seem to provide additional, if negative, proof of the 
contention that words, as words, are confusion and 
though through no inherent fault of their own- 
fulfil, in music, the function of the red herring. In 
this case they make the song only because they 
cannot possibly mar it. The latter they cannot do, 
for they have no meaning ; the former they must do, 
simply because they are there. In ceasing to be 
understood intelligibly as words, any meaning they 
/may have being thus refused an entrance into 
| consciousness, they yet enable the song to be sung— 
as music. The song thus stands or falls by its music 
alone. The words make the song, but only in the 
sense that the canvas makes the picture. I do not 
need to know German in order to enjoy a Brahms 
The pleasure which I experience in listening to 
‘E rinnerung’ is complete. The fact that the singer 
is enunciating (to me) meaningless syllables does not 
detract from this enjoyment, and [ am not called 
upon to dilute my concentration on the music with an 
attempt to grasp the words. In fact, it is quite 
possible that if I did know German and could 
understand the words, the song might be completely 
ruined for me. These words make the song I enjoy, 
but only because they happen to be words, and they 
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a 
are become, instead of as in the English song the 
primary influence, a less than secondary one. They 
are indeed as they ought to be, the menial assistants 
tothe music. They serve only to body it forth, and ( luthorised translation by Fred Rothwell) 
are thus put in the proper relative position. ' Rameau, the greatest French composer of the 
Articulate syllables are certainly essential to enable | 18th century, whose works held so important a place 
the voice to render music satisfactorily, but, language on the stage, had become almost forgotten in the 
being handy, words have been assigned a perennial | 20th. A few pieces for the clavecin and the 
but wholly undeserved status in the practice of | delightful chorus, ‘En ces doux asiles,’ were almost 
song-writing. The result is that there has been all that anyone knew of him, for practically the whole 
imported into music a burden of ideas and concepts | of his work had remained unpublished. 
which are repugnant to it, and which lead to dilution This injustice has now come to an end, thanks to 
or even to adulteration of what ought to be the} Durand, who undertook the gigantic task of publishing 
unsullied stream of human song. ‘The fact that a| the complete works of this marvellous genius, the 
German song can be fully appreciated by one who| contemporary and rival of Sebastian Bach. Not 
does not know German suggests indeed that words} that he possesses Bach’s supreme elegance and 
as anything more than mere combinations of letters | wonderful fecundity of production, for his style is 
are not required at all. ‘Erinnerung’ might be in| uneven and gauche, and occasionally disconcerting ; 
Kamschatkan for aught I care. | nevertheless, the yawchevie and inaccuracy are not 
The remedy is obvious: ‘ Let song-composers | the work of an unskilful artist. As a matter of fact, 
abandon language good and bad. They might! they are something quite different ; it might be said 
leave the latter, in any case, to the critics. Let them | that in the progress of the various parts he works in 
eschew words and their train of inappropriate ideas. | obedience to special laws that are independent of the 
Let them compose vocal music as they would violin| requirements of the ear. His superiority is along 
Let them write for the voice without being | other lines, ¢.y., in his genius for dramatic effect, and 
Let them give| in a profundity of knowledge which has enabled him 
rein to a new fantasy and disport themselves in a| to work out a musical system and to make surprising 
hitherto unexplored and immeasurable realm of | discoveries in the realm of harmony. He _ holds 
freedom, bringing thus a fresh delight to vocal | supreme sway in the theatre just as Bach does in the 
We shall then have natural and uncon-| church. The reason they are both mentioned in the 


A NOTE ON RAMEAU 
By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


music. 
hampered by poets (and others). 


| 
| 
| 
| 


music. 
strained song, freed from references to material | same breath is because they are so totally different 
phenomena (¢.¢., tears, mountains, roses and | each from the other. 


Some years ago an attempt was made to restore 
his works to the stage: the result has not been what 
was anticipated. It must, however, be acknowledged 
/at once that this was not the fault of the composer, 
reach of every composer. A baby can string the interpreter, or the public. This does not prove 
together ‘vocables’ sufficiently varied to suit any that the resurrection is impossible, failure being due 
mood. Surely a composer can do the same. | | to difficulties that had not been suspected. 
picture him yearning to write song. Seized with a These are of several kinds. ‘The first we encounter 


untrammelled by the clumsinesses of mere speech. | 
We shall have our * Sonata for tenor and pianoforte’ 
and our ‘ Nocturne for alto and string quartet.’ 

The means to do all these things are within the 


fitting idea he sets it down, caresses it in his mind, | 
and gradually moulds it to his will. It becomes} 
an accomplished fact and is ready for performance. | 


is owing to the fact that the pitch in the 17th and 
18th centuries was a tone lower than it is at the 
present time. The old organs, even as they were in 


'my own youth, left no doubt whatever on this point. 


He finds it is playable, and he likes it. But he 
intended it for song. He has no words. What is| The strange thing is that this low pitch existed in 
he to do? | France alone ; the works of Handel, Bach, Mozart, 
His anticipated search for suitable words ‘reversing | and the Italian scores of Gluck, in their mode of 
the normal procedure) need not be groaned over. In| dealing with the human voice, show nothing which 
a few moments he constructs the necessary vocables, | would lead us to suppose that the pitch was very 
liquid, dental, or labial in character ; guttural, sibilant, | different from our own ; and yet no sooner do we 
and so on, in accordance with the need of his music. examine a French score than we find ourselves 
Lo! his song is now capable of performance as he) confronted with music that it is impossible to sing. 
intended. If his music is right, everybody wil! be) Whereas everywhere else the four usual parts of 
pleased and the composition will not be damaged by | the chorus were divided, half and half, for male and 
the intrusion of language. ‘he human voice is set at | female voices soprano, contralto, tenor, bass—in 
liberty for use in free music, unhampered by useless | the French scores all the female voices are united 
words and untainted by alien ideas. And if the|in the treble, sometimes divided into firsts and 
publisher looks askance, it can always be called a) seconds ; the other three parts, /awte-contre, taille, 
folk-song from the Ainu or a Patagonian love-lyric. | and bass are male voices. The /auwtes-contre are 
G. M.C. | first tenors; the /a///es are second tenors and 
— : = = == | baritones. These first tenor parts, however, soar to 
_Mr. W. R. Anderson is giving a series of ten University | inaccessible heights ; it has even been thought that 
Extension Lectures and Classes at Kingsway Hall, on) the jau/es-contre were special voices which are no 





‘British Music and Musicians,’ the dates being Monday | 
evenings from October 3 to December 5. The lectures 
begin at 6,15 p.m., and the price of admission is one | 
shilling. | 
| 
The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust issues a reminder to | 
composers that works submitted under the scheme for the | 
publication of musical compositions should be received by | 
the secretary of the Trust (East Port, Dunfermline) by | 
December 21. 





longer to be heard. If this part is entrusted to 
tenors, we have, as the result, intolerable screams and 
cries. Sung by contraltos, all its dash and brilliancy 
depart and it loses whatever value it possessed. 

Asa matter of fact, in interpreting this music as it 
is written we find that it has been transposed a note 
higher. The voices, when not transposed out of 
their bounds, find themselves badly placed; the 
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accent or to pronounce the words distinctly—a 
matter absolutely indispensable in works where 
declamation is of such importance. 

Consequently, we must resign ourselves to| 
transposition. Now, this !s not so easy as might be 
imagined ; it is really very delicate work. Moreover, 
even in the case of transposition, the /au/es-contre are 
still occasionally too sharp; this is due to the fact 
that in those days they sang ev voir blanche, an 












































emission of sound which greatly facilitates the 
attack of high notes, though the voice thereby 


would not tolerate for a 
moment. In certain cases, then, recourse must be 
had to the use of female voices. This I have effected 
in two admirable Psaumes of Rameau, which are 
thus made suitable for concert performance. 

This, however, is nothing compared with the work 
of interpretation, strictly so called. In these days 
music is written almost exactly as it should be 
performed. In the past such was not the case, use 
being made of conventional signs which had to be 
translated. When executing ancient music as it is 
written, we are like a man spelling out the words of 
a foreign language which he is unable to pronounce. 


which our modern ears 


the afppoygiatura, which is not used nowadays. 
Each one interprets it as he pleases, after his own 
taste. Now, this is not a matter of taste, but rather of 
erudition ; the question before us is not to know what 
we prefer but what the author intended to write. 
The key of the mystery lies in the violin method of 
Morart feve. In the library of the Conservatoire there 
are three editions ; the oldest is the correct ‘one. We 
are greatly amazed when we note the difference 
between the written sign and its true interpretation. 
At one of the Conservatoire concerts, having to play 
the D minor Concerto of Mozart, I was considerably 
puzzled over the bar : 





and was not a little surprised to discover that it had 
to be translated thus : 





On other occasions, the effogyta/ura should resolve 
into a rest, which is then replaced by a note. 

It will be seen, in the example quoted, that the final 
quaver, when played, becomes a semiquaver. The | 
reason of this is that, in former times, the ‘arithmetical’ 
value of the notes was not taken into account as it is | 
nowadays ; a breve was a breve, devoid of any | 
precise value. Moreover, whenever in Handel or in 
Rameau we find this rhythm : 


' 
‘eee o— 


it should be translated thus : 
"= 
eee o— 
| 


This rhythm is met with very frequently, especially 
in Handel, 





singers, in a state of perpetual inconvenience and | 
constraint, are unable to give their parts the true} pretation of which is occasionally impossible, aj 


acquires a timbre similar to that of street cries, one | 


| be tolerable in a small hall, 
Apparently the greatest difficulty is connected with | 


|} heart than 


theoretical, 
actual acquaintance with the works brought to 4 


|with few alterations or modifications, so there is n0 


|contemporary methods indicating that they canno: 
‘be described, and that to perform them one mus 
|have heard them sung bya professor. Fortunately 
in all probability these. embellishments were not indis. 
pensable ; they appeared in such profusion owing 
the prevalent bad taste of the times, and we need no 
regret their disappearance. 

One thing more, however. A close study of thes 
works has convinced me that the values of the voca 
parts are approximate, and that we must take int 
consideration, declamation, not notation, if we are to 
interpret the melody part, and not merely the recitative 
in accordance with the real intention of the composer 

The composer himself seems to have delighted ir 
| piling up difficulties by continually changing the 
tempo ; two-, three-, and four-time incessantly follow 
one another, and the two-time measure has to le 
twice as rapid as the four-time. 

It is impossible for players to find their way credit. 
ably out of this labyrinth ; preliminary study js 
needed if any practical result is to be attained. 

Shall I speak of the instruments? These do no 
offer any considerable variety. The habit of accom. 
panying the recitative on the clavecin, which might 
has become impossible 
in a large one for audiences accustomed to the 
powerful sonorities of the present day. The orchestra 
of old was made up quite differently from the presen: 
orchestra: several flutes, oboes, and bassoons, an 
occasional horn and trumpet. This could not have 
been very harmonious. Modern orchestration, 
effected with the requisite taste and _ discretion, 
similar to that with which Mozart enriched ‘ The 
Messiah’ and ‘Alexander’s Feast,’ would assuredly 
make these works more attractive, if not more 
valuable. All the same, a very respectful and a ver 
light pen would be essential to the task. 

The difficulties are great, though not insur 
mountable, and we may hope that the day will come 
when the music of Rameau, regarded in its true light, 
will no longer be confined to the erudite, but will be 
acclaimed by the masses. 


Che Musician's Bookshelt 
By ‘ FESTE’ 

The Preface to the new edition of Henry Davey’ 
‘History of English Music’ (Curwen, 255.) tells us 
that its publication was delayed for several years by 
the war and other causes. ‘This delay may well prove 
a blessing in disguise, for there can be no doubt that 
the book comes at a time when we are far mort 
interested in our musical past than we were in 1914. 
| When Mr. Davey’s History appeared in 1895 there 
were few who did not think that his enthusiasmin 
speaking of our past glories did more credit to his 
to his head. Looking back over that 
quarter of a century we may well feel astounded a 
the ignorance of musicians concerning the finest 
periods of our native music. That we know so much 
more to-day is largely due to this very book, and it 
is fitting that a new edition should appear at a time 
when this knowledge is not merely antiquarian and 
but to a considerable extent based on 


hearing by Dr. Terry, Mr. Kennedy Scott, Mr. Royle 
Shore, and others. In the main the book stands 
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Finally, there are innumerable signs the inter. 
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—— 
call for further review of a volume that, easily 
surviving some carping criticisms on its appearance, 
has lon: been recognised as a standard work. 
With justifiable pride Mr. Davey brings forward the 
best of evidence as to the practical value of his book. 
He says that Dr. Terry, ‘when asked where he 
discovers all the old English music, replies, “In 
Mr. Davey’s History.”’ ‘The author adds, ‘Perhaps 
the most satisfactory result of my labours is that 
Dr. Terry was impelled to examine, score, and bring 
into practical use many unknown works that | had 
mentioned.’ When the resurrection of our Tudor 
music is completed by the Carnegie Trust, let us not 
forget that the first step was taken in 1892 when | 
Mr. Davey began this book. 

The new edition is brought up to date by an| 
Appendix entitled ‘Recent Musical History.’ Here | 
there is a falling off, mainly because the! 
author has given himself too little room. Thirty | 
pages is a skimpy aliwwance of space in which) 
to treat of a period so crowded with musical | 
activity as the past twenty-five years. But even 
apart from the drawbacks of limited space there 
are signs that Mr. Davey seems to have entered on | 
this part of his work with something less than his | 
usual care. The treatment of living composers is 
necessarily brief, but it need not have been haphazard. | 
Only by such a term can we describe the rationing of | 
space and capital letters. Several composers whose | 
importance is by no means in proportion to the size | 
of their output are honoured by paragraphs, while 
Walford Davies, Vaughan Williams, Gustav Holst, 
jalfour Gardiner, Frank Bridge, Edgar Bainton, 
Herbert Howells, John Ireland, George Butterworth, 
and others, are lumped together in a few lines. 
Frank Bridge is described as a ‘ violinist of the first 
rank.’ He may be, but his fame as an executant rests 
on his viola playing. Will Lord Berners glow with 
pride on hearing that he ‘well represents the talented 
amateur’? Hardly. And the average talented 
amateur will be surprised to hear of his lordship as 
banner bearer. We are accustomed to various 
kinds of nu speling in dealing with foreign composers, 
especially of the Muscovite breed, but authors 
usually stick to one form throughout a book. This 
chapter gives us Tschaikovski and the even less 
usual and very frisky looking Tchaikoffsky. A page 
is worthily devoted to the Promenade concerts, but 
oddly no mention is made of the two men to whom 
we owe them—Sir Henry Wood and Mr. Robert 
Newman. Sir Henry receives his only mention a few 
pages later, when, in an eight-line paragraph dealing 
with conducting, we are told that he, ‘and afterwards 
Landon Ronald and Adrian C. Boult, have long been 
successful.’ The success of the last-named none of 
us will dispute, but it is too recent to be described as 
a ‘long been.’ And there are others of our younger 
men who should have had a place in this paragraph. 
Where are Hamilton Harty, Julius Harrison, Frank 
Bridge, Eugéne Goossens, Albert Coates, to name 
only five that at once come to mind? The 
fact is that in no department of musical activity 
have we made greater progress than in this matter 
of conducting. And a reference to Sir Thomas 
Beecham, which merely tells us that he ‘took charge 
of opera’ is inadequate; as a purely orchestral 
conductor Sir Thomas has long been in the front rank 
—not only in England, but in Europe. 

Speaking of hymnody, Mr. Davey makes no 
mention of such new collections as the ‘Oxford 
Hymnal’ and the ‘English Hymnal’; and of the 








| suited 


1904 edition of ‘A. & M.’ he finds nothing better to 
say than that it ‘is scarcely an improvement on the 
original, either on the poetical or musical side.’ 
Probably the opinion of most people who have 
carefully studied the new edition would be that 
it failed of popular success just because it 7s a 
marked improvement on the original.. No matter 
how fine its new tunes, or how much better and purer 
its versions of old ones, all have the double dis- 
ability of being unfamiliar, and of having to make 
their way against the strongly-entrenched old 
favourites. Moreover, the edition appeared about 
twenty years too soon. For every ten people ready 
in 1904 for a stronger type of hymn there are a 
thousand to-day. 

Mr. Davey laments the passing of the old 
Monday and Saturday ‘ Pops,’ and thinks their place 
is poorly filled by the ‘many straggling chamber 
concerts still given in London.’ The latter may be 
less ‘imposing, representative, and complete’ than 
the old ‘Pops,’ but there are other qualities more 
to our needs to-day. London gets an 
enormous quantity of good chamber concerts during 
the season, with a great variety of players and 
composers represented. Not many of us would 
change this fine, confused feeding for the somewhat 
prim meals that ceased about 1900. Mr. Davey 
admits that ‘the sluggish policy which year after 
year put forward the same familiar works rendered 
by the same artists’ may have contributed to the 
decline of the ‘ Pops.’ The same danger attends any 
long-continued enterprise of the kind, and on the 
whole we are better served by our present system, or 
want of system, in which a great many chamber 
music combinations, native and foreign, have to 
| compete for favour. 
| However, it would be a mistake to dwell overmuch 
on this Appendix, partly because the appendix itself is 
perhaps a mistake. The manifold activities of the 
past quarter of a century call for nothing less than a 
| volume; an attempt to glance at them in a few 
|pages is foredoomed to failure. We can afford to 
ignore the thirty pages involved in this case, because 
of the indispensable four hundred and _fifty-nine 
which precede them. The main body of Mr. Davey’s 
History stands as it has stood since its first 
| appearance—the one volume which nobody interested 
in the musical past of this country can do without. 

From this book which matters very much indeed 
| we descend with a thud to one that matters far less 
| than is right in sucha portly and expensive volume— 
| ‘My Life of Song,’ by Madame Tetrazzini 
Cassell, 21s.). No public performer makes more astute 
use of the daily press than Madame, by means of 
interviews, photographs (the last we saw showed her 
nursing a young crocodile !), and paragraphs. This 
book is exactly what the interviews and paragraphs 
would lead us to expect, only a good deal more so. 
The skill with which the author has managed to write 
a book of over three hundred pages without devoting 
more than an occasional line or two to music is 
perhaps the most impressive point about the work. 
Of the far, far too numerous recards of. trivial 
incidents take the following as a sample : 

While playing on the cobbles with which the streets 
of Florence were paved, I often had an unfortunate 
tumble, though never a serious accident. Sometimes I 
would go home to my mother crying over a bruised 
limb, or a cut knee, or a lost plaything which had been 
forcefully taken from me by an older and stronger child 
with whom I had unwisely played. 
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Pooh! that’s nothing. 






















































nowt about it. 


assessor. hut Madame makes no bones 


ever do this sort of thing ? 


musi 
This music is no longer being written, singers no 
longer study it, and vet people crowd to hear it. The 
critics andl the people that go to the opera talk of the 

modern music of France, Germany, and Italy. But I 

do not believe this older style of music will die. No, 

it cannot die. for is it not natural music, the music 
of the birds ? 

You will note that, according to Madame, the 
critics do not discuss the modern music of England. 
How little she thinks of our English school is 
shown elsewhere, when, speaking of interviewers, 
she says, ‘sometimes they wanted me to say some 
very foolish things, such as that England could 
produce as great composers as Italy.’ And lest you 
should imagine that she is concerned with the group 
of Italian composers who are struggling hard to lift 
their native music out of the operatic rut, she says : 

do the admirers of the very modern music really 
know how great is this old Italian music? . The 
day will come, however, when there will be born 

another Donizetti. Then coloratura music will take a 

new lease of life. It may be that one or two great 

coloratura singers may first arise so as to inspire the 
new Donizetti. Yet he will come, and the world will 
assuredly welcome his advent. 

Well, those who live the longest will see the most, 
but at present nothing in the musical world seems 
more certain than that the day of operatic stars, 
whether in skirts or trousers, is drawing to a close. 
A great singer will always hold us, but a diminishing 
number of us will yo to hear him—or even her 
singing this natural music of the birds as compiled 

by Donizetti & Co. ‘Tetrazzini may very likely be 
the last of the female line, as Caruso was almost 
certainly the last on the male side. But she will 
keep the coloratura flag flying a long time yet : 
I have no present intention to bring my career to an 
early close. Far from it. My voice to-day has only 
just attained to complete maturity. I hope to use it 


for the enjoyment of my fellow-creatures for many 
i years to come. 
i Of the many naive passages in the book the 


following is perhaps the best : 

Florence, like most other Italian towns, has never 
shown quite the same measure of appreciation of my 
singing as London, New York, Petrograd, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, and Buenos Ayres have done. The last 
four have bestowed on me the freedom of the city and 
other honours. Perhaps it is because Florence has 
been so intimately associated with such great names 









The clinkers and brickbats | 
with which the alleys of my native Pudsey were paved 
when I disported my young self there seventy years 
ago indented and bruised my more prominent and 
fleshy parts fearfully, and as for cut knees, there 
was surprise if I didn’t bring home two per day. 
But when | write ‘ My Life of Scribbling’ I shall say 
Nor shall | hold forth on the amount 
| managed to earn and spend, partly for reasons that 
may occur to you, but even more because the matter 
concerns nobody but myself and the income tax 
about 
telling us of her fees, and of the haggling over them. 
Why is it that no artists but singers and prizefighters 


In the final chapter, which contains a handful 
of practical advice to young singers (though nothing 
that their commonsense should not have told them 
already), Madame discusses the future of coloratura 


— 
| Perhaps! There could be no better quotation with 
|which to lay aside this amusing and depressing 
chronicle. 
| Acoustics, like political economy, is a dismaj 
| science, so far as the musician is concerned. |t may 
be of enthralling interest to clever folk who have to 
| make all sorts of delicate scientific appliances, by; 
the musician is apt to be impatient of its elaborate 
explanations of tonal beauties that lose rather than 
gain by being explained. But since we must have 
books on acoustics, need they be unintelligible to the 
/plain man? Apparently John L. Dunk thinks the 
should be. At all events his ‘Hyperacoustics 
|(Dent, 5s.) may be counted on to leave all but q 
| stray reader or two in a state of mental collapse. 
before we can get on with the book we have to 
wrestle with a glossary of six pages. The con. 
stituents of this glossary seem to be for the mos 
part inventions of the author. Let us try to hunt up 
the meaning of one reference. ‘Yoke (/uyator, 
The Tone Ray, which yokes the concomitan 
species in the Hemicyclic Matrix, being Bi-tensor in 
both.” Turning back to ‘concomitant’ I find 
means ‘The duality of species peculiar to the tones 
of the Hemicyclic Matrix.’ Obviously, a Hemicycle 
| is a half-cycle, but being still less clear than | wish 
to be, | turn it up, to read ‘ Half a cycle, particularly 
| referring to the Pythagorean dextral, which contains 
the seven “white” notes.’ Perhaps Matrix will help 
us : ‘A conditionally limited group of tones selected 
from a Domain.’ This kind of Domain being 
| unfamiliar, must be pursued : * The region over which 
a Matrix can be translated, /.c., the possible modulants 
of a key.’ | have just consulted a recently published 
standard work on acoustics for the musician, and 
' find it free from such cloudy verbiage. The body of 
this book of Mr. Dunk is even worse than the 
glossary. The farther it goes the more it bristles 
with umbrals, contradeterminators, orthogonal 
concomitances, permuted educts, extramurs, apple- 
ments, centrons, contra-suboscillants, dyads, 
impellants, parasyntony, Xc. Technical terms are 
necessary in any science, and we may easily under- 
stand that acoustics must have a bigger share than 
/most, but surely their prime use is to supply the 
| deficiencies of the ordinary language. If a fact can 
'be stated without their aid it should be so stated. 
Dut apart from the over-use of such terms, Mr. Dunk 
|seems to be anxious to avoid anything like plain 
English. For example : 


Out of these acoustic conditions the practical require- 
ments of performance—claviature of instruments and 
convention of notation—tend to crystallise a limited 
system. . Most young students find notation and 
claviature quite complicated enough, and the average 
performer soon finds his limitations. Ilence the general 
desideratum is the smallest range of sounds as domain, 
and as nominated system, that is capable of doing what 
is required. Thus such an economic generality obtains 
predominance over the many possible, proposed (and 
freak) systems of notation and claviature, which tend 
to quietly die out in spite of some excellent sponsors. 


Now, if Mr. Dunk means what I feel sure he 
means by the above, could he not have said so in 
about twenty words—mostly short ‘uns? 

From the Faith Press comes ‘ Plainchant’ by the 
late Dom Gatard, O0.S.B., No. 4 of the admirable 
Church Music Monographs (4s. 6d.). Part I— 


1s Dante, Michel Angelo, Machiavelli, and others |‘ Description of Gregorian Chant ’—deais with the 
famous in the arts that it considers a prima donna tonality, rhythm, nature, and structure of the 
to be comparatively unimportant, |melodies and notation. Part 2 is a_ historical 
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T 
| 


a 
sketch of Plainchant, treating of its origins, and| Practice, Preparing a score, Rehearsal, Performance, 
the periods of its preservation, decadence, and | Accompaniments, and a Few General Points. There 
restoration. No one is likely to speak with greater | are no musical examples, but (far more important) 
authority on this subject than the late Precentor| there are twenty-four diagrams giving the move- 
of Farnborough Abbey. A_ disciple of Dom /ments of the stick for various kinds of “mpi, and 
Mocquereau at Solesmes, he made the study and| for awkward starts. The book is interleaved with 
propaganda of plainsong his main object in life.| biank pages for notes. As Mr. Boult says, ‘the 
He has left his findings in this book of seventy pages, | language is telegraphic,’ and he hints at the 
expressed with a lucidity that surprises us until we| possibility of a larger work ‘when these notes have 
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remember that before he went to Solesmes he was a| 
teacher of English at Nantes, making himself | 
proficient by annual visits to this country, Clergy | 
and choirmasters in need of a simple and persuasive | 
manual on plainsong, either for their own study or | 
for passing round among unconverted laymen, will 
find just what they want in this monograph. 

In W. Edmund Quarry’s ‘ Dictionary of Musical | 
Compositions and Composers’ (Routledge, 5s.) we | 
have a courageous attempt at a well-nigh impossible 
task. The compiler’s object is 


‘ to furnish the British and American musical 
public with a quick and convenient means of reference 
to any musical composition that can claim some degree 
of musical value, fame, or permanent notoriety, or to 
any work that may be of interest to the music student 
or antiquary. 


| 


Obviously the carrying out of such a scheme 
with thoroughness would demand a_ small library. | 
Treated in a modest scale, as in this volume, 
it is necessarily so far from being compre- 
hensive that reference to its pages would always | 
be somewhat of a gamble. Moreover, the compiler | 
is faced with a problem. His scheme of course 
compels him to include many works which are so 
well known that nobody is likely to want information 
about them, ¢.g., ‘| know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
and a host of other Handelian airs and choruses, | 
besides the stock oratorio and operatic numbers by | 
other old composers. Mr. Quarry would have done | 
well to have claimed a discretionary power of |! 
omission, so that his pages could have been made | 
more complete in regard to less familiar things. As | 
it is, there are some curious omissions. ‘Two settings | 
of ‘Who is Sylvia?’ are mentioned—those of 
Bishop and Edward German, but no mention is made | 
of Schubert’s—at ail events, under its English title. | 
A few slips are inevitable. I note that a cantata | 
of Parry’s is given as *‘ Beyond these voices there is 
no peace. Let us hope there is! A valuable 
feature is a classified Bibliography. The book is a| 
first step towards what might become one of the | 
most useful of reference books. 

‘A Handbook on the Technique of Conducting’ 
by Adrian C. Boult (Hall, Oxford ; Goodwin & Tabb ; | 
Harold Reeves, 3s.) is a set of first principles put 
together for the members of the conducting class at 
the Royal College of Music. Nothing could be more 
practical or concise. Mr. Boult points out in his 
Preface that the class was founded not for the 
purpose of bringing into being a school of virtuoso 
conductors, but rather to enable the general prac- 
titioner, the organist, or the schoolmaster, to make | 
the best use of any conducting chances that may | 
come their way. There are few towns that have not | 
their choral society or orchestra, or both, usually 
directed by men who have had no opportunity for 
experience or instruction in a difficult art. This 
pamphlet will be the best of substitutes for attending 
aclass. The various sections deal with Technique, 
Position, the Stick, Grasp of the Stick, Movement, 





| technique and expression. 


been well tested.’ Meanwhile, here is practically all 
the average conductor need know in order to feel 
safe and confident in regard to the main technical 
points of his job. 

Something new in the way of a glossary is 
Francesco Berger’s ‘Musical Expressions, Phrases, 
and Sentences, with their corresponding equivalents 
in French, German, and Italian.’ (William Reeves 
2s.) The references are not confined to terms of 
Mr. Berger includes such 
useful phrases as ‘It will not do so,’ ‘It should be 
thus,’ ‘He is a pupil of Mr. X.,’ ‘She pleases the 
public,’ &c. One almogt looks to see if the gardener’s 


| niece is doing anything musical with that pencil of 


hers. Altogether twelve hundred and fifty references 
are given. A good deal might be said as to the 
admirable arrangement, Xc., of this handy little book, 
but (to quote page 24) it takes too long Ca dure 
trop longtemps. Es dauert zu lange. Dura troppo. 


MUSIC AND LETTERS 


The October issue is even more than usually full 
of good things. There is a further instalment of 
song-translations, with articles on the subject by the 
Editor and M.-D. Calvocoressi. Of the remaining 
articles we have enjoyed specially that giving notes of 
a violoncello lesson with Casals, Francis Toye’s 
‘The Plain Man and his Music,’ and A. Brent 
Smith’s set of little essays, ‘Writtenat Random.’ An 
editorial note announces that ‘a scheme for widening 
the scope and appeal of .l/usic and Letters is under 
consideration.’ Both scope and appeal seem to us 
to be in no need of widening. If the readers of such 
a fine publication are fewer than should be the case, 
the remedy seems to be not a widening of the policy 
but a lowering of the price. 


Music in the fFforcign Press 


\N EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION OF TO-DAY’S MUSIK 


In the July issue of La Douce France, Georges 
Migot wrote : 

In artistic education, the ordinary method is to start 
with the oldest works, and gradually lead up to the 
works of the present time. - However logical it may be 
to consider the course of science as one in which 
progress is continuous, there is no such thing in art: 
the appearance of the greatest works is altogether 
unconnected with chronology. Why not study our 
own period first, with its idiom whose gradual 
constitution we are witnessing, and thence proceed 
towards the styles and idiom of the past? After 
having learned to play Debussy’s pianoforte pieces, 
for instance, we shall find it easier—quite apart 
from questions of technique—te interpret Mocart’s or 
Haydn’s. The labour devoted to comprehending the 
meaning of contemporary utterances, to following the 
creative mind in operation, will assist us in under- 
standing the utterances of the past in their now set form. 


A. Mangeot having expressed in the J/onde 
Musical (August) his doubts as to the practical 
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er : ae 
consequences of Migot’s suggestion, that writer 
contributed further remarks in order to make his| 


views clearer (Monde Musical, September) : 

Ancient works are no less complex than modern 
works. No work is simple, for every work is the 
product of an infinite variety of ideas, impressions, and 
intentions. A work is described as simple only when 
all the elements or means to which it owes its 
constitution have been defined and codified—that is, at 
the time when it becomes a fair prize for the pedagogue. 
Is it indeed necessary to await the time of codification 
in order to acknowledge the worthiness and educational 
value of a work? A sense of hearing trained on 
Mozart alone may prove inadequate when one first 
confronts Debussy. But the converse is not true. 
At the time when a vocabulary is forming, the roots 
of words are perceptible. But who can foresee the 
changes which those words will undergo in the course 
of evolution? For that reason, it is easier to disengage 
the simplicity underlying the complexities of a period 
than to infer complexity from simplicity. Experience 
shows that the study of the classics often fails to 
give interpreters a true insight into the general prin- 
ciples of musical architecture. Interpreters trained 
on modern works, the intelligent comprehension of 
which will be made easier by the promptings of their 
instinct or sensitiveness, will be better prepared to 
understand the classics in the spirit, not in the letter only. 

FRENCH COMPOSERS AT WORK 


le Monde Musical (September) begins an 
interesting survey of the doings of French composers His conclusion is: 


during the summer months : 

Louis Aubert is finishing a Poem for orchestra; 
Pierre de Bréville is at work on a Suite for organ and a 
Pianoforte Quartet; Alfred Bruneau is ‘hard at work,’ 
bat keeps his own counsel; Charles Keechlin is writing 
*Tleures Persanes’ for orchestra, a Pianoforte (Juintet, 
and finishing the scoring of various works; Georges 
Migot, who is a painter as well as a composer, has been 
busy preparing a private exhibition (his fourth) and 
writing three orchestral pieces and a Ballet; Darius 
Milhaud has written a Psalm for male choir @ caf/e//a, 
worked at the second Act of his ‘ Euménides,’ and 
completed the first section of a Symphony for ten string 
instruments; Léon Moreau has written a Ballet to a 
scenario by the late Robert d’Humiéres; Saint-Saéns 
has set to music poems by Ronsard and other authors 
of the same period, and written Sonatas for oboe, 
clarinet, and bassoon. 

\ GERMAN CORRESPONDENT ON THE BRITISH 
PUBLIK 
In the Zeitschrift fir Musik (October 1 
Kordy writes 

The recent changes in the British public’s attitude 
towards music are stupendous. Greater maturity of 
judgment, greater spontaneity in the appreciation of 
new works, soundness and refinement of taste co-operate 
with the Britisher’s inborn sense of beauty and 
proverbial phlegm in determining that attitude. No 
music which the London public has once rejected 
stands a further chance, but if a new work proves 
acceptable then British audiences can be as enthusiastic 
as any southern. Many modern and ultra-modern 
composers from France and from Russia, by acclimatis- 
ing in music the bizarre and the ugly, have contributed 
to check the progress of taste. But the public has 
taken the musical sins of Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, 
and of Schinberg the Viennese calmly, manifesting 
distaste only when actually experiencing discomfort. 
It is all to the honour of the typical British tem- 
perament, so restrained, and seemingly so shy, that it 
leads audiences to reject works which teem with 
cacophonic absurdities. It is absolutely certain that 
modern musical ugliness will never find its way into the 
hearts of the London public. For that public German 
music in general, and Wagner’s in particular, is the 
supreme idol, the object of wonderful devotion, and 
enjoys a popularity of the loftiest kind. 


» & 




















PHILIDOR 

In the Aevue Musicale (October) Georges Edgar 
Bonnet devotes an essay to the works of | this 
| composer, now practically forgotten. 
| Philidor’s music is remarkable for its gr race and wit, 
and for the excellence of its workmanship. ‘Le 
Maréchal,’ ‘ Sancho Panga,’ ‘Le Bucheron,’ and ‘Le 
| Sorcier’ are full of interest and vitality. His master. 
piece is ‘Tom Jones,’ composed soon after the BF ¢ 
appearance of Fielding’s novel in a_ French 
translation. That work is one of the finest in the 
|repertory of opéra-comique. In concert music his 
best achievements are a Te Deum and the ‘ English 
Ode,’ written for the festivities in honour of 
George III.’s convalescence. 

Philidor is essentially a French musician, akin in 
spirit to Rameau, a master of technique. He 
displays more vigour and versatility than Duni, 
Monsigny, or Grétry. Grimm and Framery, his 
contemporaries, rightly called attention to the 
affinities between his style and that of the Mannheim 
symphonists. At times, he foreshadows Mozart, and 
even Weber and Beethov en. 

POLYTONALITY 

In the same issue Jean Deroux gives a_ useful 
conspectus of contributions by various French 
authors to the theoretical justification of polytonality 






Two different things are lumped together under that 
one label: on one hand the practice, current in 
Debussy’s works, of using non-tonal notes in view of 
colour effects ; on the other hand, the association of 
two tonalities, each unequivocally determined, not 
only for the eye and mind, but for the ear. 
At present, however, it is practically impossible for 
the ear to perceive two tonalities simultaneously ; the 
actual impression remains one of non-tonality. Perhaps 
things will be different when composers who resort to 
such methods will have mastered the new technique 

| which their employment calls for. Let us postpone 
judgment meanwhile. 
HONEGGER’S ‘KING DAVID’ 

In the same issue, Robert Godet speaks highly of 
the music written by Arthur Honegger for the play 
by René Morax produced at the Théatre du Jorat, 
Switzerland. 

THE REASON WHY MUSICAL CONDITIONS ARI 

IMPROVING IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the Ségna/e (September 28) Dr. Heinrich Moller 
writes : 

Everywhere inthe United States signs of an increasing 
fondness for music are forthcoming. People sing and 
play in the barracks, in school-colonies, in students 
clubs and holiday-camps, on the railroads. . . . Only 
those people will be astonished to notice the progress 
who still think of the United States as an Anglo-Saxon 
country. The facts are that, while the Anglo-Saxon 
element is increasing but slowly, the musically-gifted 
Slavonic nations of Eastern Europe contribute the main 
contingent of immigrants. With them come represen- 
tatives of other countries—Italians, Germans, French, 
Hungarians, Jews, Scandinavians, Irishmen, Greeks, 
whose musical gifts exercise a beneficial influence. If ; 
headway is not more speedy, it is solely because, in the 
matter of education, Anglo-Saxon tradition, with the 
puritanic and anti-artistic pall in its wake, still prevails. 
The sooner it vanishes, the better the prospects of 
musical culture in the country. 

SERGHE! TANFIRV’s CHORAL MUSIC 

In the Zeitschrift fiir Musik (September 15 

Gerhard Sireike praises Tanéiév’s a cappella music 
fare ially the Quartets, Op. 24, and the Op. 27 f 
for mixed choir. M.-D. CALVOCORESSL 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL ARRANGED FOR MIXED VOICES, UNACCOMPANIED. 


Words by Feuicta D. Hemans. Composed by CuTHBERT Harris. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO. SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A 





—____ Andante con moto. 
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Originally published as a Carol for Unison with Accompaniment in Novello’s School Songs, No. 680. 
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Rew Music 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


So far | have heard of no public performance of 
Mr. Kaikhosru Sorabji’s Sonata No. 1 (London & 
Continental Music Publishing Co.), nor have I seen any 
pronouncements thereon by my brother reviewers. No 
doubt they have been waiting for an opportunity for 
hearing the work before passing judgment. Any- 
how, that is my case. Not often is one so baffled by 
the printed page. Sir Henry Hadow, Mr. Ernest 
Newman, and others who are fond of hearing music 
mentally in a comfortable armchair, undistracted by 
the noise of performance, may (or may not) have a 
delightful half-hour with this work. I seem to 
remember receiving a prospectus in which we were 
told that the Sonata is so difficult that it cannot be 
memorised. Certainly Mr. Sorabji is entitled to such 
credit as is due to the composer of what is probably 
the most difficult pianoforte work in existence. But 
music of this type should be written for an automatic 
instrument, not one calling for the agency of human 
fingers. Mr. Sorabji would have done better to 
publish it straight away as a_ player-piano roll. 
I hear that a Sonata No. 2 is on the way, so perhaps 
he will consider the suggestion. Some worrying 
adventures at the keyboard with No. 1 leave me with 
afew impressions, which I set down with diffidence. 
Properly played—which it is not likely to be until it 
is made available for the player-piano—the Sonata 
should prove wildly exciting. Like too much modern 
music, however, it appears to suffer from a want of 
contrast. It is in one continuous movement, and 
we look in vain for an occasional bit of simplicity. 
Three staves are employed, practically throughout, 
and as a rule the topmost of the three is to be played 
an octave higher than written, this being indicated 
by the sign vin placed at the beginning of the stave. 
The resources of the keyboard, like those of the 
player (and hearer) are strained to the utmost. It 
is difficult to see how some of the effects can be made 
clearly. But of course one never knows how far 
clarity is the aim of the modern composer. Some 
of the passages wherein both hands play a series of 
unrelated chords over a pedal point, ¢.g., a long 
string of minor triads on this plan : 








a— ~— 4 


over a C natural—can never be otherwise hen 
confused in effect. No doubt the composer wants 
just that effect, but he must not complain if very 
few of us share his liking for it. (By the by, this 
kind of writing, for all its desperately original 
appearance, is as purely mechanical as any 
series of common chords by the despised old 
composers.) The febrile character of the Sonata 


's indicated by the liberal use of such directions as 
alpitant, 





Vertigineux, Tourbillonnant, Sauvage : 





| we have to say there is none. 


trés rude et dur, Avec langueur et épuisement, 
En délire, Eclatant radiewx, and other stimulating 
flowers of speech, which seem to owe something to 
the later Scriabin, as does also a good deal of the 
music itself. What a long way we have travelled 
from the old days when music was a recreation and 
a solace! Once the heavenly maid was young : 
now she seems to be degenerating into a neurotic 
old harridan. All the same, I look eagerly for a 
chance of hearing this extraordinary work. I 
note that Mr. Sorabji has thoughtfully—perhaps 
ironically—reserved the right of performance. 

The ‘Three Mood Pictures’ of W. G. Whittaker 
(Winthrop Rogers) are further exasperating essays 
in dissonance. ‘ Satyrs’ has the right tang about it, 
and we tolerate the ugliness as a whole because of 
the title. ‘A Trill’ gives us a prolonged shake for 
five pages—sometimes high on the keyboard, some- 
times low—while all sorts of conglomerations of 
notes are piled up. There are plenty of consecutive 
bare sevenths. I suppose there is some point in 
them, but | must confess that to my old-fashioned 
ears these particular ones sound like octaves which 
have met with an accident. The third piece, 
‘A Lament,’ has a poignant and impressive middle 
section, but much of the remainder wrings my 
feelings in the wrong way. On the whole, | like 
Mr. Whittaker far, far better as a choral writer, 

Ivor Gurney’s Five Preludes (Winthrop Rogers) 
are as a box where sweets compacted lie after the 
roughnesses of Sorabji and Whittaker. Mr. Gurney 
is so bold as to write music which can be read with 
fair ease, both mentally and at the keyboard. His 
Preludes are very pleasant essays of two or three 
pages apiece, moderately difficult, and with a decided 
flavour of Chopin. 

Two effective and well-contrasted pieces published 
under one cover are Edward Mitchell’s ‘ Réverie’ and 
‘Dance Scherzo’ (Elkin), The ‘Réverie,’ with its 
extensive lay-out, calls for good management of 
pedal, and the Dance gives scope for any amount of 
vigour and brilliance. 

Leff Pouishnov as a player we know. Here he is 
as a composer, with an attractive piece called ‘Quand 
il pleut . . .’ (Enoch). We all know what happens 
quand il pleut on the pianoforte, and Mr. Pouishnov 
doesn’t disappoint us. He makes no tremendous 
demands technically, and he writes music all the time. 

Shall we ever again meet the Sibelius of * Finlandia,’ 
‘En Saga,’ and ‘Valse Triste’? His recent 
orchestral works made us ask the question, and his 
growing list of new pianoforte music seems to answer 
it in the negative. In his Twelve Selected Pieces in 
two books (Chester), we could easily overlook the 
lack of poetic or emotional impulse if there were 
invention or originality of any kind, but regretfully 
Stay ! there are some 
surprises in ‘The Aspen,’ but unfortunately the 
composer is not responsible for them. They are due 
to the fact that the signature throughout is wrong— 
four sharps instead of five. 

A very attractive work is Ernest Austin’s second 
Sonata (Chester). Thoroughly pianistic and warmly 
expressive, it calls for a good player, and gives him 
a due result for his effort, which is what all too little 
modern music does. It is none the worse for 
reminding us of Chopin in his more virile moments. 

In two pieces by John Ireland, ‘For Remem- 
brance’ and ‘Amberley Wild Brooks,’ published 
separately (Augener), extremes meet. The first is in 
the somewhat harsh vein characteristic of a good 
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deal of the composer’s work. We wonder if he is 
expressing all that he wants to. He is tremendously 
in earnest, but it seems as if a touch of cynicism 
pulls him just as he is about to let himself go. This 
is infinitely better than slopping over, of course, 
especially as his music has invariably an intellectual 
quality that makes it improve on acquaintance. 
Still, I wish he would thaw more frequently. 
‘Amberley Wild Brooks’ is a first-rate piece of 
water-music. It glitters and burbles, and does all 
that the old time-honoured pianoforte brooklets 
have ever done, but it leaves that discredited 
family far behind in that it is full of originality. 
It is a brilliant piece of writing—one for tip-top 
players only, be it added. 

A good set of transcriptions is A. M. Henderson’s 
book of a dozen pieces drawn from Handel, Rameau, 
Purcell, Haydn, Bach, Clerambault, Lully, &c. 

Bayley & Ferguson). They make available some 
delightful old music, and are very valuable as 
studies. Mr. Henderson does not overdo things, 
and his amplifications are practicable and pianistic. 


H. G. 
PIANOFORTE DUETS 

A very brilliant affair is the four-handed version of 
Lord Berners’ ‘Fantaisie Espagnole’ (Chester). It 
bears the ordeal of transference from the orchestra 
remarkably well, chiefly because so much of its effect 
depends upon incisive rhythms rather than on 
instrumental colour. It is rather difficult, of course, 
and, above all, it calls for players who are ready to 
let themselves go. A pair of such pianists could 
make these three movements irresistible. 

Difficult in a different way is Benjamin Dale’s 
duet arrangement of Delius’ Orchestral Ballad, 
‘Eventyr’ (‘Once upon a time’), which has just been 
issued by Augener. Renewing acquaintance with it 
it in its new dress, one wonders why it is not more 
often heard in its original form. Has it been played 
in London since its first performance some years 
ago? Itisavery picturesque work, full of variety and 
colour, and with some real tunes. It differs from the 
Berners duet in that we cannot forget its orchestral 
form, even if the indications of the scoring were not 
present to remind us, whereas the ‘ Fantaisie 
Espagnole’ might well pass for pianoforte music, so 
clear-cut is it in texture. Both works will be prized 
by duettists who want music which calls for real 
study. The increasing number of orchestral and 
chamber works of large scale issued as pianoforte 
duets is a welcome sign that this delightful form of 
ensemble playing is getting back some of its lost 
prestige. Its value as a means for obtaining a 
thorough knowledge of abstruse modern works can 
hardly be overestimated, especially in the case of 
musicians who live away from the larger centres of 
population, and so have few opportunities for hearing 
such works in their original form. 


SONATAS FOR PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN 


a, 


For stimulus, depth of thought, and originality we 
must turn to Mr. Arnold Bax, whose first Sonata in £ 
has just been published (Murdoch). It is inevitable 
that those who like the Sonata of Mr. Carse should 
find the Bax work a nut too hard to crack. 

That is all that need be said on this head for, 
of course, the words beauty and ugliness have 
been used so often that they have lost a definite 
meaning of their own. In artistic matters they have 
become utterly meaningless. The important thing js 
the sincerity of the presentation. Mr. Muirhead 
Bone does not draw country houses or sunsets in the 
way of the old etchers, yet no one has ever said that 
was choosing ugliness. Mr. Nevinson paints Ney 
York, yet his paintings delight all who see them 
Mr. Arnold Bennett writes about the Five Towns, 
but no critic has ever suggested that his books were 
unpleasant because that district is unlovely. For 
the onlooker, for the reader, for the music lover, all 
that really matters is that the painting, the page, the 
score should express a sincere thought or deeply fel 
emotion. 

For our part, we prefer the sincerity of Mr. Bay 
to the accomplishment of Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason, 
whose Sonata for pianoforte and violin has just 
been issued (Society for the Publication of American 
Music). That this work is technically excellent must 
be taken for granted by all who know Mr. Mason's 
record. He never falls a victim to the attraction of 
the high register of the fiddle, as Mr. Bax does 
occasionally. Pianoforte and _ violin are well 
balanced; everywhere are evident signs of good 
workmanship and good taste. And yet the general 
atmosphere is close, academic—and rather formal. 
In England there are a score of composers who have 
the same aims as Mr. Mason. But here there arealso 
others who want to break through the barriers that 
limit that horizon. The attempt may not always 
be successful ; masterpieces are not and never have 
been written as newspapers at a fixed hour, daily. 
But the aim is perfectly legitimate and perfect 
sincere. F. B. 


SONGS 


Not long ago the solos in Bach’s oratorios and 
cantatas were held to be unvocal. Singers who had 
been brought up on Handel, with his comfortable 
vocal line and simple accompaniments that supported 
and never distracted, found themselves in the toils 
when attempting any but the easiest of Bach’s airs. 
They at once decided that Bach did not know howto 
write for the voice, not observing that their 
unexpected difficulties arose from the fact that Bach 
and Handel approached the song from a totally 
different point of view. Handel wrote a_ vocal 
solo, Bach a piece of chamber music in which the 
voice was merely one of the instruments. Obviously 
the latter type calls for a singer who is a musician 
also. Indeed, so severe is the demand on the 
ensemble side as a rule, that we might almost lay it 
down as an axiom that to sing Bach well one may 
have a voice, but mus/ have musicianship. The old 
complaint as to the ‘unvoeal’ character of Bach's 
writing has been exploded with the similar charge 





Mr. Adam Carse’s Sonata in C minor for 
violin and pianoforte (Augener) is a very pleasant 
little work. It follows the usual lines, being 


just lively enough to avoid commonplaces and 
easy enough to be within reach of players of 
moderate ability. It contains not a single chord or 
figure that could not be quoted in a work on academic | 
theory. But it has the defects of its qualities. It is| 
not very stimulating ; it does not stir the imagination. 


ever trusting’ ; 


againt Wagner. The issue by Novello of four sets of 
solos from the cantatas is the best evidence as to the 
change of view on this point. The soprano sét 
contains five songs, including the familiar ‘ My heart 
the alto, four; the tenor, five (among 
them ‘Fast my bitter tears are flowing,’ in which 
Gervase Elwes was so often heard) ; and the bass. 
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four. In this last set, by the way, is one of Bach’s 
most beautiful songs, ‘Whom Jesus deigns,’ from 
‘Thou Guide of Israel.’ The accompaniments to the 
solos are as a whole rather difficult, being polyphonic 
in texture, and of a type not easily reduced to key- 
board idiom. But they are full of beauty and 
interest, and well repay the study called for. Now 
that Bach’s name has begun to appear in the vocal 
solo classes of competition festivals, these four 
albums, being handy in size and low in price, should 
be very useful. 

Coming to modern songs, our chief need just now 
is for a liberal supply of examples, that shall bridge 
the gap between the banal royalty ballad and the 
first-rate original work. The latter makes as a rule 
far too heavy demands on singer and accompanist— 
especially the accompanist. The singer who is not 
too sure of the musicianship of either himself or his 
pianist may dislike the feeble order of song, but he is 
more or less driven to it. Of course what is said 
above must not be taken to imply that such 
moderately difficult songs need necessarily be a grade 
below the first quality. On the contrary, we know 
that many of the great things in the song repertory 
are comparatively simple. But there isan unfortunate 
tendency among our song writers to put far too 
much into the accompaniment. Often this fault goes 
with a starving of the voice part. The plan seemsto 
be to allot to the singer any old casual series of 
notes, and thefi show what extraordinary harmony 
the poor bald apology for a tune can be made to 
carry. The result is like oil and water—you may put 
them together but they won’t mix. And why do 
composers who have the trick of turning out an 
attractive popular song think that in order to write 
what is called an ‘art song’ they must become 
abstruse and diffuse ? A good (or bad) example is a 
set of five songs by Easthope Martin in the Enoch 
Art Song Library (Enoch). Mr. Martin is well able 
to catch the popular ear ; must he lose it when he 
becomes ‘artistic’? Thesongsare settings of poems 
by Masefield, and include such direct things as * An 
old song resung,’ ‘ St. Mary’s Bells,’ and ‘Cargoes.’ 
If Mr. Martin had not had the terrible word ‘art’ 
before his eyes, he would have given us the straight- 
forward music called for, and which he is so well able 
to supply. Instead, he has sprinkled his ;ages with 
the latest fashionable harmonic pungencies. The 
‘sonsie seamen’ cannot ‘ down the lusty ale’ but toa 
strain more suitable to a love song, and the ‘ Dirty 
British coaster’ butts through the Channel to a 
series of chords that suited the ‘haven in sunny 
Palestine’ and ‘the tropics by the palm green shores’ 
of the preceding verses—for no better reason 
apparently than the mistaken notion that an ‘art 
song’ must not be simple and straightforward. 

Such elaborations as there are in the pianoforte 
part of Julius Harrison’s ‘Three Sonnets from 
Boccaccio’ in the same series aie in keeping, because 
of the romantic atmosphere of the text. These three 
songs are for high voice. ‘Fiammetta Singing’ is 
full of fine opportunities for good singers and 
players. 

Edward C. Bairstow’s setting of Whitman’s well- 
known lines ‘When | heard the learned astronomer,’ 
for low or medium voice, is another number in this Art 
Song Library. It is a capital example of a song that 
80es straight to the point and scores. Musicians will 
appreciate the touch of humour in the accompaniment, 
the pedantry of the learned astronomer being 
reflected by a familiar imitative and sequential 





cliché. There is real poetry in the close, short and 
unpretentious though it be. 

A baffling example of modern song writing is 
Alfredo Casella’s ‘L’Adieu 4 la Vie,’ a set of four 
lyrics from the ‘Gitanjali,’ of Rabindranath Tagore, 
done into French by Andre Gidé (Chester). The 
pianoforte part must surely be the last word in 
complexity. The composer frequently calls for an 
extra stave, sometimes two extra staves— indeed, at the 
close of the second song he spreads himself over no 
less than five! Both hands play a loud chord low on 
the keyboard, then one Aff up aloft, after which the 
right hand puts in the middle a chord without sound- 
ing the notes, and sustains it after the other chords 
have been released, in order to produce harmonics. 
How far off would these be heard? There are 
some fine moments in ‘L’Adieu a la Vie,’ ¢.g., the 
remorseless tread of the bass at ‘ Jour aprés jour j’ai 
veillé pour t’attendre. . . .’? the /omfano on pages 7 
and 8, and the strident opening of ‘A cette heure du 
départ,’ &c. But as a whole we can make little of 
them from a mere trying over ; we must wait for a 
performance. 

Eugéne Goossens’ three songs, ‘ Philomel’ (Richard 
Barnefield), ‘ Melancholy’ (John Fletcher), and ‘ The 
Appeal’ (Sir Thomas Wyatt), published separately 
(Chester), show the composer at his best. The 
simple passages are original—note, for example, 
page 3 of ‘Melancholy,’ with its bell effect, and the 
greater part of ‘The Appeal’—and the unusual 
harmony is always convincing. It does not give 
us an impression of being experimental, or of being 
dragged in because the composer thinks such things 
are expected of him, as is the case, for example, with 
a good deal of Casella. The three songs are 
published also in one book with accompaniment for 
string quartet, in which form they should be even 
more successful than with pianoforte. 

Roger Quilter has written accompaniments to some 
old English popular songs (Winthrop Rogers). Ofthe 
three so far received—-‘ We be three poor Mariners,’ 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes,’ and ‘Over the 
Mountains ’-—-the last is perhaps the best. ‘ Drink to 
me’ is a trifle over-sweet, and (for this writer at all 
events) the ‘Three poor Mariners’ is spoilt by a 
dreadful lapse in the first bar of page 5, where a 
chord of the augmented sixth is dragged in, 
emphasised, and tenutoed, with what seems to be 
sheer cussedness. ‘Overthe Mountains’ is delightful, 
the pianoforte part being a model of what such 
arrangements should be. 

John Ireland’s ‘The journey’ (Enoch) is bold and 
straightforward in its voice part, with an accompani- 
ment that does a lot with little fuss or difficulty. As 
was said above, we need lots more of this type of 
work in order to show that a song need not be banal 
in order to make a ready appeal. 

Even more simple is George Butterworth’s setting 
of Wilde’s ‘Requiescat’ (Augener). It looks like a 
mere sketch, but a good singer could make a poignant 
thing of it. The other type of singer will think there 
is nothing in it. There isn’t—for him. 

Paul Edmonds’ ‘The Pegasus’ (An_ Imitation 
Nautical Song) is a setting of one of J. C. Squire’s 
parodies, the victim being Sir Henry Newbolt. It is 
a yenuinely funny affair. (Enoch.) It will be 
specially enjoyed by singers and audiences who 
have ‘The Old Superb,’ ‘Drake’s Drum,’ ‘ The 
Little Admiral,’ &c., at their fingers’ ends. 

A. Herbert Brewer’s ‘Jillian of Berry’ (Chappell) 
is a cycle of three songs sung with much success at 
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They 
suggest 


the Hereford Festival by Mr. John Coates. 
show a light touch and deftness that 
Edward German. 

Finally, here is Arthur Bliss’ ‘ Madame Noy,’ a grim 
piece of humour very brilliantly carried out. (Chester.) 
The original accompaniment for six instruments has 
been reduced to an effective and not over-difficult 
pianoforte part. The cover is a black and white 
picture over which all beholders will rave-—some 
because it is so art-y, the rest because it is so ugly. 
The gentleman playing the flute with two right hands 
or is it left? one gets quite giddy trying to decide) 
is a joy for ever, though far from being a thing of 
beauty. G. 


CHORAL MUSIC 





Two important works by Arnold Bax have just 


been issued by Murdoch. ‘Of a rose I sing aj 
song’ is a Christmas carol for a small choir, harp, 
one violoncello, and one double-bass. The words 


are of the 15th century. The form is practically a 
set of variations on a theme in the style of an old 
carol. There is a strong modal flavour about it, 
contrast being supplied later by some modern 
pungencies. The setting of a passage relating to 
hell is daring, the basses being directed to sing with | 
‘snarling tone,’ the sopranos 4 3 wailing ‘ah,’ and | 


the violoncello and bass sustaining a gruesome | 
pedal. In the closing pages the chorus is in eight | 
parts. Nevertheless, the force employed must not 


be large, or the three solo instruments will be | 
outweighted. The work belongs to the chamber | 
music family, both in texture and intimate character. | 
With a few really good voices to each part it could | 
be made a delightful thing. 

Large and powerful choirs will find as much as| 
they can tackle—perhaps a trifle more—in Mr. Bay’s | 
‘Mater ora filium,’ which for double choir | 
(unaccompanied). The composer has again gone | 
to ancient sources for his text (another Christmas | 


Is 


carol), this time drawing on a manuscript at} 
Baliol College. The main theme is on plainsong | 
lines, and the music ranges from the extremely | 
simple to the exactingly complex. There are 


frequent subdivisions, so that the choir is called on | 
to sing in twelve parts—even fourteen for a_ brief | 
space. Variety is provided by liberal use of semi- | 
chorus effects and passages for a few solo voices. | 
One of these, for three sopranos, calls for a singer 
able to sustain a high B Af, the choir ceasing and 
leaving her and her two companions in the air, so to 
speak—a delightful effect if it comes off. Not the 
least exacting point in the work is the rhythmical 
independence called for. It is good to see one of 
our most brilliant young composers turning his 
attention to a type of music in which this country 
can still hold pride of place. ‘Mater ora filium’ is 
dedicated to Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, who, it is to 
be hoped, will give us an early chance of hearing it. 


H. G. 


The musical season at South Place Institute (Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C.) opened last month, chamber 
concerts being arranged for October 2, 9, and 23. The 
programmes include Frank Bridge’s Pianoforte (juintet, 
Ernest Walker’s C minor Pianoforte (Quartet, Walthew’s 
Serenade Sonata for viola and pianoforte, and Herbert 
Howells’ ‘Lady Audrey’s Suite.’ The orchestra, under 
Mr. R. H. Walthew, gives a concert on December 4. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’ * London’ Symphony received its 
first Australian performance on August I! at the Conservatory 
Hall, Sydney, Mr. Henry Verbrugghen conducting. 











KNELLER HALL 

It has to be seen to be believed: a steady stream 
of people trecking down a winding lane, and 
apparently going to a Cup Tie. When you 
know better you have to think of the bad, old 
Bayreuth days. Bayreuth—Festspielhaus ; Twickep- 
ham—kKneller Hall: different surroundings, same 
dust, same expression of holy ardour on pilgrims 
faces. Well, thank heaven some folk know how 
to appreciate a first-rate band performance, because 
many of you who read this certainly don’t. To you 
a military band probably represents a conglomeration 
of soldiers who play ‘The Policeman’s Wedding’ down 
at the seaside. But all this is going to be changed 
soon, and Kneller Hall, the seat of the Royal 
Military Band School, has become, thanks to its 
untiring commandant, Col. Somerville, the refinery 
through which the entire Army will be ultimately 
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COL, J. C. SOMERVILLE, 

supplied with players who are not only technically 
efficient, but who are imbued with a taste for good 
music and a desire to propagate it. 

During the season from May to September concerts 
are given each week by the Students’ Band of about a 
hundred and sixty performers, which is conducted in 
strict rotation by aspiring bandmasters. On the first 
and third Wednesdays of the month the concerts are 
held in the afternoon, and devoted to what are (for 
military bands at any rate) truly creditable and 
ambitious programmes. The other concerts are held 
on Wednesday evenings, and some of these are 
‘grand,’ the grandeur apparently consisting of 4 
hymn and Last Post tacked on to the end. Other- 
wise the evening concerts are of a more or less 
popular kind ; nevertheless jaded palates will find a 
performance of, say, ‘Finlandia’ by a band of a 
hundred and sixty players well worth tasting. 

There is no band-stand in the accepted sense of 
the word, only a sloping platform on which the 
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players settle like hiving bees; and there are no 
acoustical helps, so that the actual volume of 
sound is not stupendous—in fact perhaps not greater 
than that provided by twenty-five players in a very 
resonant band-stand. But the body and the richness 
of tone are extraordinarily impressive—a marble 
palace as against a stucco one of similar dimensions. 
The behaviour of the audience is beyond praise: 
there is very little talking and, I imagine, the minimum 
of spooning, as the auditorium is planned on somewhat 
spartan lines, and designed strictly for music-lovers 
and not for ordinary ones. 

No conductor is allowed to direct more than one 
item at a concert, and as a result they put every 
ounce into the business. I was rather sorry for the 
players recently, when they had to sustain a pretty 
heavy assault of baton charges froma set of enthusiasts 
who will ultimately have to tone down their methods 
considerably, as tongues can’t go on wagging as fast 
and furiously as fingers—at any rate when they have 
to wag on instruments. But it’s all very fresh, 
unconventional, and entertaining, and an afternoon 
or evening spent at Kneller Hall is a thing to be 
remenibered. 

Of particular interest was the concert given on 
September 29, when some of the new works sent in as 
aresult of Col. Somerville’s appeal (still valid, by the 
way) for compositions written directly for military 
bands were repeated. Fortunately Mr. Holst’s fine 
though unequal Suite in B flat was included in the) 
scheme, though it does not belong to the class of | 
work referred to. Without it, however, | am afraid 
the concert would not have possessed much} 
distinction, as the majority of the new works 
performed gave more evidence of the contempt which 
composers and public generally seem to harbour for | 
the military band as a medium of expression than of | 
any particular understanding for the opportunities it | 
presents. Dr. Cuthbert Harris’s ‘Egyptian Scenes’ 
touched bottom in this respect. It started with a| 
creditable reference to the opening bars of ‘Chu| 
Chin Chow,’ and displayed throughout the composer’s | 
perfect familiarity with the masterpieces of Luigini | 
and the lesser efforts of Grieg, Tchaikovsky, and | 
Saint-Saéns. (Small wonder that Sir Charles Stanford, 
who was present, was seen to advance slowly but | 
deliberately towards an adjacent duck pond.) The| 
last item, again, by Mr. R. Iliffe, was actually entitled | 
‘Hungarian Rhapsody.’ Does Mr. Iliffe seriously 
consider that anyone in this country has the faintest | 
interest any longer in a kind of clap-trap of which 
even the most distinguished specimens are third-rate ? | 

Fortunately Dr. C. B. Rootham’s ‘ Processional ’ did | 
a lot again to turn the scale in favour of music. If) 
this work bore the magic name of Elgar or even| 
Bantock it would already be a stock item in the| 
concert répertoire. Being however bya lesser known 
composer, it may well have to wait a few decades for | 
recognition, especially if all audiences like that at} 
Kneller Hall make its advent coincide with a sudden | 
desire for material nourishment. This was a pure | 
coincidence, but an unfortunate one, especially as | 
the audience in question included a number of 
people whose duty it is to draw attention to such 
still comparatively few good works that have been 
produced by British composers. 

In conclusion, | must not omit to mention the 
efforts of the Male-Voice Choir, which gave some 
very creditable performances of a few part-songs. 
Theidea of providing relief to instrumental studies by 
developing an interest in good vocal music is an 

) 











admirable one, and both Col. Somerville, its author, 
and Mr. C. T. Lofthouse, who is in charge of 
this branch, are to be congratulated on the 
results achieved. Secretaries of large London choirs 
who search despairingly for hefty and at the same 
time accurate male voices might do worse than drop 
a line to Kneller Hall. R.L. 


THE ART OF CHALIAPIN 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


It is only fair to bestow a certain amount of 
sympathy upon a great singer compelled by circum- 
stances to limit his art to the vast, uninspiring 
milieu of the Albert Hall. Sometimes we are asked 
to make allowances for famous artists who have 
never appeared either there or anywhere else in 
England before. That ordeal makes the case 
harder still, Unforgettable examples of it were 
provided in bygone days by Materna and Niemann, 
the original Briinnhilde and Siegfried, at the Wagner 
Festival in 1877, and by the splendid quartet 
(including the tenor Masini) who sang the solos in 
the first performance here of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ 
under the baton of the composer. Such artists as 
these, like others of similar calibre who came later, 
could always acquit themselves well enough to satisfy. 
But it would be absurd to suppose that, under Albert 


| Hall conditions, they approached within measurable 


distance of the exalted heights to which they attained 
upon the lyric stage amid their own peculiar 
environment. 

So it came about with the gifted Chaliapin on the 
night of October 4. No one knew better than he 
that in this huge amphitheatre he was out of his 
element: for he is essentially a shining light—or 
whatever may be the masculine for d/va—of the 
operatic stage; nor can he with all his talent sing 
in the concert-room save at a serious disadvantage. 
Still, there was no other course open to him if he was 
to appear in London at the present juncture, and 
successfully fulfil his self-imposed task of making 
money on behalf of his starving countrymen, That 
he should have achieved it with such brilliant results 
was remarkable in many ways. An audience of ten 
thousand would never, to begin with, have been 
drawn to the Albert Hall to hear a solitary singer, a 
stranger here for years and a celebrity in practically 
a different line of his art, unless the ‘stunt’ had 
been worked with unusual skill. Neither, again, 


| would that audience have listened, silent and enrap- 


tured, to group after group of ‘selected arias ’—all 
sung in the unfamiliar Russian language, not one of 
them advertised or announced by name beforehand— 
had not the singer possessed an extraordinary per- 
sonality as well as the requisite genius to conquer on 
the initial attack all the drawbacks and obstacles of 
the situation. It is this last point which is really the 
crux of the matter: not the question how the mere 
name of Chaliapin—the obscured reflex of an 
interrupted glory, the half-forgotten creitor of a 
memorable experience—sufficed to draw the crowd, 
or the secret of the spell with which he held them 
enthralled during every instant that he stood before 
them. 

His voice is by no means absolutely beautiful—in 
the sense, that is to say, that the voices of Edouard 
de Reszke and Pol Plangon were beautiful ; and both 
belonged, like Chaliapin, to the category of the éasse 
cantante, His quality resembles rather that of the 
Dutchman Van Rooy, who was a concert-singer some 
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time before Bayreuth discovered in him a new Wotan | physical means, and more like the singer whom the 
and there granted him his stage débit. It has much| writer heard in his magnificent delineation of Boito’s 
the same timbre in the medium; it betrays the same|‘Mefistofele’ at the Metropolitan Opera House BR tg 
tendency to tremble slightly in moments of} New York, some fourteen years ago. It was really Ho 
tenderness ; it has in a still more remarkable degree | satisfying now in every way to hear him in Schuber Be 
the capacity for a messa voce of infinite delicacy,a}and Schumann. The intonation in ‘Ich groll ry 
lovely f/ de voix that can be attenuated and prolonged | Nicht’ may have gone astray at a critical moment, & it: 
to a gossamer film of sound without losing either] but it may be doubted whether a finer rendering of BR 
continuity or charm. No other bass or deep baritone | ‘Der Doppelganger,’ or even of * Aufenthalt,’ has th 































































now before the public possesses this exquisite wessa| ever been heard. And all in Russian, too! Truly, Fm 
voce in the measure that Chaliapin does. He uses it | Chaliapin is a unique artist. : of 
with discretion, that is to say, only when occasion sii 
demands ; and with all the greater effect because his SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE MUSICAL th 
amazing control of breath-pressure enables him to sir nastics ve 
either swell or diminish tone from or to this ‘thread FESTIVAL 


of voice,’ so that it runs through the whole gamut of Mr. Alfred Moss, a Wallsall business man who js by 
strength and volume of which his elastic organ is| primarily an amateur musician and a poet, began to cc 
capable. The power of the voice, like its compass, is| work more than twenty years ago for a musical Ww 
not really extraordinary. All the three singers above | festival in his district. He got matters well forward sk 
named could produce louder, broader outbursts of | at one time, but the musician on whom the organiza- of 
open vowel-tone and more resonant deep notes than | tion would have depended died ; this was Swinnerton F 
Chaliapin, who has none of the heavy reverberating Heap, conductor of Societies at Walsall and ta 
timbre of the typical Russian bass. But to make up| Birmingham. But Mr. Moss did not let his desires de 


for it he can mount to the loftier regions of a genuine | languish ; the idea has never been far from his min¢, 
baritone with the smoothness inseparable from a yet until Mr. Appleby Matthews became connected 
faultless scale, while his attack in that part of the| with Walsall music, he could find no one at once 
voice is equally clean and true. His ‘ effects,’ con-| sufficiently capable and courageous to bring it into 
sequently, are always safe and interesting to listen| effect. The Festival was projected last March, and 
to. Whether spontaneous or studied, they obviously | carried through satisfactorily from October 8 to 15. 
belong to the equipment of the clever vocalist no less Apart from a day at Lichfield, when a special 
than of the accomplished actor. service was held in the Cathedral, all the concerts 
So much for the attributes that proved of most} were given at Walsall. Walsall is not a'together 
immediate use to the artist in his first essay at the| typical of South Staffordshire, nor is it the largest of 
Albert Hall. With all his ability, however, he could| the South Staffordshire towns. But it is the only 
afford no more than an occasional fleeting glimpse of | one with a Town Hall, or, indeed, any other hall 
the superb delineator of ‘ Boris Godounov’ and ‘Ivan} suitable for concerts. At Wolverhampton, for 
the Terrible’ whom we saw during the early Beecham example, concerts are given either in the swimming 
seasons at Drury Lane. He seemed to have been| baths, the water being drawn off and the bath floored 
aware of this, since operatic excerpts formed no part} over, or in the drill hall, a place designed for the 
of his programme. It is one thing, however, to! convenience of two or three battalions of soldiers. 
avoid, as every artistic singer should, the objectionable | Walsall impinges upon the Black Country, and 
habit of attempting dramatic action on the concert- among the towns of the district are Willenhall, 
' platform, and quite another to bring to the inter- Wednesbury, Great Bridge, Hednesford, Tipton, 
pretation of a song every expressive nuance of! Cannock, Pelsall, Bilston, West Bromwich, Tam- 

utterance and tone-colour that words and music} worth, Bloxwich, Darlaston, Tettenhall, Blackheath, 

should call forth. But whereas Chaliapin is a great| &c., also the two great suburbs of Birmingham, 

actor, a great histrionic interpreter of human tragedy | Handsworth and Smethwick. But all this district is 

and passionate emotions, he is not, in anything near practically one enormous town ; and the fundamental 

the same transcendent degree, what we still call a | idea of the Festival is to bring about something of an 

great ‘Lieder-singer.’ The two vocations present | amalgamation of its music. Walsall Town Hall isa 

: him, so to speak, upon different planes, and it is the | fine room, with a good organ, and is part of a 
magnetic quality of thé man, the individuality of his| massive group of architecture that always astonishes 
style, his astonishing variety and instant command | visitors. Until neighbouring towns build suitable 
of colour and feeling, rather than nobility and | halls, the Festival must continue to be held at Walsall 

























grandeur of delivery or perfection of vocal method, The present Festival was rather hurriedly arranged, 
that enable him to triumph. One might even be! and there is little need to discuss its defects, since 
able to pick holes in his singing of the Russian ditties | these will be modified next year. The principal 0 
that he loves so dearly. But nobody would think of | weakness was the appearance at concerts of pe 
denying that he lives every moment of the drama he| performers who had no artistic abilities pronounced co 
i unfolds, or with what vivid and graphic touches he] cneuath to justify their temerity, and Aer contra the Ri 
) compels his listeners to live those moments with him.| non-appearance of other musicians who were unable Tl 
As might have been expected, the closer pro-|to push their artistic claims. As the Festival is of 
pinquity between artist and audience possible at| entirely democratic, this particular defect is contrary fF th 
Queen's Hall tended <o enhance both interest and| to its nature. A second weakness was one which Ff ex 
enjoyment at the afternoon recital on October 17. | eventually will be a cause of strength, and lay in the co 
The ever-changing shades of colouring and expression | over-ambition of the various choral societies. Four fe 
were the more convincing for being studied at close| societies severally provided the concerts, and each Rca 
quarters. The true quality of the voice could be| determined that its programme should be the most Wi 
clearly discerned, free from echoes and the distortions | striking of all. Therefore difficult works weie ba 
due to acoustical vagaries. On the whole, too, one| selected—works which few societies, other than those pr 
felt that Chaliapin was singing well within his|of the highest rank, could perform. ‘The works in 
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were prepared with the meticulous care a little male- 
voice choir devotes to the study of its competition | 
test-pieces; rehearsals, indeed, were almost, 
continuous through the summer and autumn, and | 
each society arrived at a remarkable technical | 
proficiency and an exact knowledge of the notes of | 
its compositions. But beyond this, little was, 
achieved in the Festival performances ; the soul of | 
the music was lacking. A third defect which I will | 
mention was the inclusion by one or two solo singers | 
of music which it was an impertinence to offer. These | 
singers were severely trounced in the local press, and | 
they will probably not pander again to their own | 
vanity and to the weaknesses of their audiences. 
Wars are sometimes won by the rank and file, and 
by the nation behind them, against the confused | 
counsels and pessimism of the yenerals. This truism | 
was reflected in connection with the South Stafford- | 
shire Festival. The choral societies never despaired | 
of success; but as late as the end of September the 
Festival organizers determined toabandon the under- 
taking. until their move was crushed by the greater | 
determination of Mr. Matthews to continue it. 
The main outline of the Festival was as follows : 


Monday, October 10,— Wolverhampton Musical 
Society (Mr. Joseph Lewis): Choral Fantasia, 
* Miriabilia’ (Clifford Roberts); ‘Vanity of Vanities’ | 
(Granville Bantock); *Go, song of mine’ (Elgar). 
At this concert Mr. Frank Mullings, a native of 
Walsall, sang some Bantock and Strauss songs, and | 
Mr. Claude de Ville played some Chopin. 

Tuesday, — Walsall Philharmonic Society (Mr. 
Appleby Matthews): ‘Gerontius.’ The solo singers 
were Me. Mullings, Miss Mary Foster, and Mr. Charles 
Harrison. 


} 


Wednesday.—Cannock Choral Society and Walsall | 
Madrigal Society (Mr. Joseph Yates): ‘News from 
Whydah’ (Balfour Gardiner); ‘ Death on the Hills’ 
(Elgar); *‘God’s time is the best’ (Bach); and 
Madrigals. The Arthur Hytch String Quartet plaved 
several pieces, and joined with Mr. Arthur Jordan in a 
performance of the song-cycle, ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ of 
Vaughan Williams. 


Thursday. — Wolverhampton New Choral Society 
(Dr. Dirby): ‘*IIvmn of Jesus’: (Holst) and *The 
Music-Makers’ (Elgir). Miss Foster sang some 


Bantock sonzs, and Miss Margaret Ilarrison the ‘ Air 
de Lia’ from Debussy’s *L’Enfant Prodigue.’ There 
were several orchestral items, among them William J. 
Fenney’s romance, * Early Spring.’ 

Friday. —Walsall Philharmonic Society : ‘ The Hound 
of Heaven’ (William HL. Harris) : * Requiem of Arch- 
angels for the World’? (Julius Ulsrrison); and the first 
part of * Hiawatha.’ Mr. Mullings sang Bantock’s 
‘Now,’ the accompaniment having been orchestrated 
for the occasion; and Mr. Mullings and Madame 
Parkes Darby sang the duet from * Lohengrin.’ 


The two Saturdays of the octave were filled with | 
competitions for solo singers and choirs. All the 
performers were South Staffordshire folk, and the | 
composers of new works (Harris, Harrison, and | 
Roberts) are closely connected with the district. | 
The City of Birmingham Orchestra played at four 
of the concerts. The audiences were large, except | 
that on Wednesday. The income of the Festival | 
exceeded the expenditure, but only because the | 
conductors and the choral society worked without | 
fee. A similar generous appreciation of the signifi- | 
cance of the Festival on the part of all connected | 
with it would have resulted in the creation of a good 
balance that could have been used next year in some 
process of educating the inhabitants of the district | 
in the true appreciation of music. The audiences | 





| other. 
| Psalm 119. 


ilast I 


were magnificently enthusiastic, but rather in the 
way of sport than of art. 

Except for the performances of the Walsall 
Philharmonic Society (which had unwisely saddled 
itself with more than it could carry), the choral 
works were given with remarkable power, precision, 
and safety. Bantock’s choral symphony is as a 
series of seven enormous part-songs ; but the choir 
ended as fresh as it began. ‘The Music-Makers’ 
was a heavy work to listen to, lacking the charm of 
its fancy and the beauty of its ‘pure’ music. 
Holst’s novel composition marched boldly through 
its course ; but metrically—not rhythmically. One 
of the best pieces of work during the week was 
the finely dramatised performance of ‘ News from 
Whydah.’ 

Harris’ ‘Hound of Heaven’ will not do for 
Francis Thompson’s poem. I say this with regret, 
for Dr, Harris is a very fine musician, and a genuine 
composer who will do good work in the future. His 
piece has many charming touches, and a considerable 
amount of beauty. But it is entirely away from the 
poem, as he himself, perhaps, now perceives. I am 


astonished the Carnegie adjudicators recommended 
| the setting ; either they had not read the poem, or, 
| reading 
| ‘Requiem’ is a piece of vigorous and straightforward 


it, had not understood it. MHarrison’s 


|music, well in keeping with Trench’s poem, and a 


successful attempt to avoid conventional musical 
expression on the one hand, and modernism on the 
‘Miriabilia’ is based on some passages from 
It is an example of the good style of 
present-day choral writing. If Roberts had not been 
seduced into pictorial writing in the middle section, 


| one could have said it was a work of homogeneity. 


S. Gs. 
London Concerts 
By ALFRED KALISCH 
The most striking musical event in London since 
wrote has been the reappearance of 


Chaliapin. He has given two recitals—one at the 


| Albert Hall and one at Queen’s Hall—both of which 


were crowded. He may stiil be described as ‘the 


| great singer among actors and the great actor among 
| singers.’ 


It would be difficu't to say to which of his 
two sets of qualities his extreme hold overan audience 
is chiefly due. His voice seems in itself to be fresher 


/and rounder than it was when last he sang here in 


opera ; but he has developed a skill in singing-high 
notes Aianissimo which is astonishing in a bass. He 
is a real interpreter, and makes each song a complete 
little drama, which is intelligib'e to most of us, 
although naturally the subtleties escape those who 
do not understand Russian. He publishes a booklet 
containing the English words of some songs, and 
announces which one he is going to sing, which of 
course is of some help to the audience. 

In one or two of his songs, notably Rubinstein’s 
‘Could it remain thus for ever’ and Lishin’s ‘ She 
Laughed’ (a song of no great value in itself), his 
mastery of drama and pure singing were extraor- 
dinarily fine. Still it is in the more dramatic songs 
that he will be chiefly remembered—as, for instance, 
in Rimsky-Korsakov’s song describing a Prophet’s 
Vision, or Glinka’s song narrating the Ghostly 
Midnight Review held by Napoleon’s spirit, and 
above all in ‘ The Two Grenadiers,’ He plays havoc 
with Schumann’s rhythms (which may be partly due 
to the Russian translation), and takes liberties even 
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with the time of the ‘ Marseillaise’; but no one who| Mr. Mischa Leon, who showed their versatility by 
heard it will forget its dramatic strength, or| singing songs by over twenty composers. 

the pitch of excitement to which he roused the} M. Moiseiwitsch has given a pianoforte recital at 
audiences—but let us pray that no student will try to} Queen’s Hall, at which he introduced the new set of 
copy it. His declaiming of Moussorgsky’s ‘Song ofthe | ‘ Nature Poems’ by Eugéne Goossens, which are 
Flea’ was a masterpiece of sardonic vocal humour. | particularly ingenious and attractive, and should be 
His singing of Schubert at the Albert Hall showed} heard often. M. Moritz Rosenthal gave the first 
his limitations, but at .Queen’s Hall his singing | of his series of historical afternoons on October 15, 
of Schumann and Schubert was much _ more|and it was extremely interesting. He has ver, much 
satisfying. His two concerts must have produced a|changed from the Rosenthal of old, who used to 








goodly sum for his famine stricken country. | twist the classics to his own ideas, sometimes with a 
KUBELIK AND OTHERS | good deal of unnecessary violence. Now he generally 

The concert of Kubelik at the Albert Hall w as | subordinates himself, and only very rarely over. 

a distinct disappointment. His second Violin| emphasises his own personality; and also he very 


Concerto, with which he began, was not a good | | rarely relapses into the hardness of tone which used 


choice for an audience which presumably came to | to spoil his playing of old music. In this respect his 
hear him play his familiar répertoire, and was not in | | playing of some Preludes and Fugues of Bach and 
the least disposed to criticise a new work. It is a| the familiar ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith’ Variations was 
Concerto with a programme analogous to that of | admirable, and his treatment of the rhythms was also 
‘Tannhiuser,’ but somehow the conflict between the | supremely artistic ; they flow on without the tiresome 
good and the evil was not made very convincing. | pauses at the beginning of bars which some people 
The best movement is the melodious slow movement. | seem to think the first essential to the playing of the 
It requires a player who plays with dramatic force | Classics. 
and much variety of tone-colour, and it is just in| The return of Mr. Solomon, after a long period of 
these respects that Kubelik was always least| study under M. Cortdt, created a good deal of interes 
impressive, and he did not seem comfortable with | because of the successes he achieved as a_ prodigy 
the Albert Hall Orchestra, which was conducted by| He is now eighteen, which is called the most trying 
Mr. Nedbal. When he played some of his old| time for any artist. At that age it is no longer 
favourites he was in much better trim. Although it| possible to claim indulgence on the ground of youth, 
was generally felt that his tone had lost somewhat of | while complete maturity is humanly speaking impos 
its power, his old familiar skill and ease roused the} sible. Technically Solomon has developed to an 
audience to wonted enthusiasm. | extraordinary extent, and he has a fine, full tone which 
At the Albert Hall, too, there have been concerts by | always remains musical. His interpretations are now 
Madame Tetrazzini, Madame d’Alvarez, and Miss/ marked by genuine and spontaneous feeling, and 
Felice Lyne, all of whom satisfied their old admirers | express a highly sympathetic musical personality 
by their singing of the kind of songs with which their} When, in process of time, they gain in intellectua 
names are chiefly associated. Madame d’Alvarez| depth, he should take a very high place among con 
has, if anything, gained in artistry. The skill with! temporary players. Mr. Jack Karshinsky, who gave 
which she made a song of subtle and intimate} his first recital at the end of September, is a young 
sentiment like Debussy’s ‘ Chevelure’ effective in the | player of considerable natural gifts, which sti!l require 
Albert Hall was nothing less than masterly. The | carefulcultivation. How far his occasional rhythmical 
general public, however, was, not unnaturally, more | weaknesses were due to lack of complete technica 
mpressed by her singing of Buzet’s ‘Ave Maria,’| control is uncertain. Mr. Brailovsky has also given 
which was also in its own way an achievement. ja recital, and fully confirmed the judgment that he is 
NEW ENGLISH SONGS lone of the artists of the future, and M. Pouishnoi 
An interesting concert was given by Mr. Steuart | goes from strength to strength. Last, not least 
Wilson at A£olian Hall. He is one of our most! Miss Katherine Goodson has returned after a long 
ibsence abroad with her fine gifts still furthe 


| 


thoughtful singers, and is always interesting. He}: 
would be more interesting if he paid greater attention | developed. 

to vocal charm. His concert was noteworthy for the} There have been a good many novelties at the 
nun-ber of modern English songs which he introduced, | Promenade Concerts during the last four weeks 
among which John Ireland’s new  song-cycle,| The first was the Orchestral Overture, ‘Love and 
‘The Land of Lost Content,’ taken from the| Light, from the ‘Birth of Arthur,’ by Rutland 
‘Shropshire Lad,’ was perhaps the most important.; Boughton. It is instinct with the romantic feeling 
It is distinctive music, but the interest is largely | which marks most of Mr. Boughton’s work, and the 
confined to the pianoforte part. Dr. Vaughan| climaxes are of great emotional intensity. Th 
Williams’ ‘Merciles Beautee,’ a setting of lines of | Prelude and Call from ‘Mary Rose,’ by Norman 
Chaucer with string trio accompaniment, reflects the | O'Neill, proved as effective in the concert-room as it 
atmosphere of the three poems very ably, and the | did in the theatre, where it added greatly to the 
cheerful last section was irresistibly encored. There| emotional effect of the drama. Eugéne Goossens 
were other new songs by R. O. Morris and Rebec« a| ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ conducted by the composer, wa: 
Clark, which were worth hearing. The total| not exactly a novelty, but very unfamiliar, and the 
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impression made by the concert was, however, that | growing excitement it depicted made a great efiec 


most of the composers worked with their brains|}on the audience. It was very pleasant again 0h 


rather than with their hearts, and did not compose in| hear Mr. John Gerrard Williams’ * Pot-pourri’ for} 
response to any particular inner impulse. orchestra. Mr. O’Connor Morris’ Violin Concerte. 

The singing of Miss Tilly Koenen is always| which was played on October 6 by Mr. Godfrey 
artistic and satisfying, and another artist of unusual| Ludlow, is a pleasant work, effective for the 
excellence as an interpreter is Miss Marcia van| soloist, written in a vein of sincere and sant 
Dresser. The other most notable vocal concert has | feeling, but somewhat eclectic in style. The com 
been the joint recital of Madame Donalda and | poser has not yet quite found himself. On the same 
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ee 
evening Santoliquido’s orchestral piece, entitled 
‘The Perfume of the Oasis in the Sahara,’ was also 
Jayed for the first time. If we must have pseudo- 
orientalism written in careful compliance with worn- 
out formulae, we may as well encourage home industry. 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s ‘Impressions of a Windy 
Day’ is a vigorous piece of mood painting with a 
genuine open-air feeling, and deserves to be heard 
again. On October 13 Mr. Arthur Bliss conducted his 
own ‘Mélée Fantasque’ for orchestra, which has all 
the characteristics of exuberant high spirits and 


Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E, BARRETT 
OPERATIC BEGINNINGS: THE CARL 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: OLD VIC. 


There is only just time this month to place on 
record that the sounds of opera have once more been 
heard in the Metropolis. At the moment of writing 
we are just at the beginning of things represented by 
the opening of the Carl Rosa season at Covent 
Garden and the initial stages of the Gilbert and 


ROSA SEASON : 
ACTIVITIES 


skill in making the best of unusual orchestral 





combinations, = | Sullivan series, Of the one I can at least say from 

The characteristics of the season have been as a | the list of subscribers and the cordiality with which 
whole the continued popularity of the classical nights, | the opening performance of ‘Samson and Delilah’ 
and the enthusiasm with which the public has greeted | was received that the story of opera in English enters 
longer excerpts from the Wagner operas. | upon a new chapter. As to the Gilbert and Sullivan 

The principal feature of the first of the Queen’s| there is the incontestable fact that on the first night 
Hall Symphony concerts on October 8 was M. Cortot’s | of all Mr. Rupert D'Oyly Carte made the significant 
playing of Saint-Saéns’ fifth Concerto. He managed | announcement that the season would be extended 
to throw quite a new light on the work, but not to| from January to April. These facts make clear an 
convince us that it is equal to Saint-Saéns’ best music. | obvious demand for opera, both grand and light. 
It was interesting to hear Scriabin’s early second | }jow the demand has been met I can better say next 
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Symphony, written at a time when he had not entirely 

thrown off the Chopin influence. Holst’s ‘Planets’ 
again deeply impressed the audience. 
NOTES FOR NOVEMBER 

The first Philharmonic concert, on November 3, 

has no novelties. The programme consists of the 

Orchestral Variations of Elgar and ‘Ma Mére 

Oye.” and ‘Petruchka,’ and all musicians will be 


interested to hear M. Cort6t play Brahms’ first | 


Pianoforte Concerto. 
November 17, contains one or ‘two novelties— 
Arnold Bax’s Concerto for viola, played by Mr. Lionel 
lertis, and Holbrooke’s Symphony, ‘ Les Homages,’ 
which is practically “a novelty. The Symphony 
is Brahms’ No. 3. M. Casals is the soloist at the 
third concert, on December 1, at which de Sabato’s 
‘Juventus’ will have its first performance. Signor 
de Sabato is a young Italian composer, son of the 
well-known conductor of the chorus of the Monte 
Carlo Opera. Another novelty is the Ballet Music 
from the Opera ‘The Perfect Fool,’ by Holst. 

The programme of the second London Symphony 
Orchestra concert, on November 7, includes ‘ Ein 
Heldenleben’ and Holst’s ‘The Planets.’ 
November 21 M. Moiseiwitsch will play D’Erlanger’s 
Pianoforte Concerto for the first time. On November 
28 M. Pouishnov plays the solo part of Holbrooke’s 
‘Gwynn-ap-Nudd,’ and the programme includes 
Elgar’s 
Mr. Albert Coates as conductor of all. 


Two of Mr. Goossens’ series of four Orchestral | 
On the oth) 


Concerts take place during November. 
the novelties are J. R. Heath’s Symphonic Poem 
‘The Builders of Joy,’ Ravel’s ‘Alborada del 
Grazioso,’ Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces, 
and Strauss’ ‘ Thus spake Zarathustra’; on the 23rd 
the novelties are Holbrooke’s ‘ Bronwen,’ de Falla’s 
Suite from the Gitaneria ‘El Amor Brujo,’ Cyril 
Scott’s ‘ Aubade,’ Debussy’s ‘ Rondes du Printemps,’ 
and Béla Barték’s ‘The Wooden Prince.’ At 
last concert, on November 12, Stravinsky’s much 
condemned Symphony in memory of Claude Debussy 


and the ‘ Sacre du Printemps’ are in the programme 


by general request. 


We are glad to make the announcement that the 
Musical Times has been adopted by Trinity College 
of Music as its official organ of publicity. 





The second programme, on | 


On) 


‘ Falstaff’ and Scriabin’s ‘ Divine Poem,’ with | 


the | 


|month. It must suffice that ‘Samson’ went well, 
| always bearing in mind that the company had made 
|! no special changes in the cast for the occasion. 

| Then at the Old Vic., where opera has never ceased 
to be, the winter season has opened under the 
happiest conditions. I note that the orchestra has 
been raised, so that everything is brought into lineand 
the way made clear for that large orchestra of which | 
have spoken. The season opened with ‘Carmen’ 
‘La Traviata,’ and ‘Faust’ followed. I notice 
'with satisfaction that music is penetrating into the 
Shakespearean performances which are so prominent 
a feature of the educational scheme. At the 
production of ‘As you like it’ at the end of the month, 
incidental music specially written by Mr. Roger 
| Quilter was used. Details of this and other matters 
I must defer until the December issue. 
THE,NOVELLO CHOIR 

| There are still vacancies for a few tenors. 
| Application should be made to the secretary, Mr. 
| H. A. Griffith, the Novello Works, Hollen Street, W.1. 
| The Choir makes its first appearance of the season 
on November 5, at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, at 
3.30 p.m., when the programme will include Bach’s 
|‘ Jesu, Priceless Treasure.’ Mr. Thomas Fussell will 
play violin solos by Bach, Handel, Xc. 


land 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
| announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
| wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. 
| Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
| three times. 
| A Saturday afternoon Chamber Music Club is being formed 
| in connection with the Bedford Institute Orchestra, The 
| club will be coached and directed by Mr. Henry F. W. 
Horwood (late of Queen’s Hall and Philharmonic 
Orchestras). Amateurs wishing to join should apply at 
the Institute (adjoining Bishopsgate Goods Station, 
G.E.R.), on Wednesdays, at 6.30 p.m., or write to 
E. J. Coates, 86, Highbury Hill, N.5. 
’Cellist would like to join trio or quartet. Practice classes, 
&e. Two or three evenings weekly. —Apply 18, Chesney 
Grove, Hunslet, Leeds, Yorks. 
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Tenor and bass wanted to balance a musical party with own | 


orchestra and L.R.A.M. pianist. Rehearsals Thursdays, | 
7-9 p.m. Central London.—W. T., 12, Sandmere Road, | 
S.W. 4. 

Advanced pianist wishes to meet with a capable violinist. | 
Classical and modern music. Would also collaborate in | 
trio (pianoforte, violin, ’ccllo).—BENNIE SOrHER, 383, 
Victoria Road, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

‘Cellist wishes to meet capable chamber musicians, Wallasey 
district. —RAWCLIFFE, 12, Westminster Road, Wallasey. 
There are vacancies for instrumentalists and vocalists (ladies | 
and gentlemen) in the Bowes Park Choral and Orchestral | 
Society, in connection with the Carter Memorial Club, | 
St. Michael’s-at-Bowes. Weekly rehearsals commenced | 
in September.—All communications to Mr. ALBERT | 
HAZELL (conductor), 54, Belsize Avenue, Palmers 

Green, N. 

Che Croydon Symphony Orchestra (conductor, Mr. W. H. 
Reed, F. R. A.M.) invites applications from amateurs forall 
instruments. Rehearsals commenced end of September, 
on Fridays, at 8.15 p.m., at South Croydon, Full 
particulars from hon, secretary, C. J. E. Carne, 118, 
Fairholme Road, Croydon. 

The Fulham Cecilian Orchestral Society has vacancies for 
good amateur brass and wood-wind, ’cellos, &c. Double- | 

Rehearsals Mondays. For membership | 
apply hon. secretary, 200, Munster Road, Fulham, S.W. 6. 

Wanted for special musical services to be given at an 
Islington Church in October, November, and December 
next, the help of a small orchestra which would provide 
illustrative music to addresses on Rossini, Haydn, and 
Beethoven.—Mr. WiLL F. SALMON, 58, Berwick Street, 
We2. 

Pianist and ’cellist (young men) would like to meet violinist | 
for regular practice. (Nottingham.) Large library of 


bass provided, 


classical and modern music.—* LENTON,’ c/o J/asical 
7imes. 
Good ‘cellist, capable of playing classical and modern | 


chamber music, is invited to join pianist and violinist 
for the study and practice of trios. quartets, &c. Large 
library available. Tlerne Hill, Norwood, or Clapham 
districts. —W. H. C., c/o AM/usical Times. 

Lady pianist (trained) wishes to play in trio or quartet, also 

wishes to meet good pianist with whom to play pianoforte | 
(London. )—E. L., c/o JVWestcal 7imes. 

Lady pianist desires to form or join chamber music party | 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoons or evenings. Could 
arrange for rehearsal room. [Brighton and district.— | 
M..I., c/o A/usical Times. 

Lady viola player seeks practice with orchestra or chamber | 

party. London, S.W. district preferred.— | 
*“Omeca,’ c/o Musical 7ime 

Young tenor vocalist-vielinist would be glad to meet capable | 
pianist (lady or gentleman) for mutual practice. Wakefield 
district. —S. M., c/o Musical 7im 

Young violinist desires to join trio or quartet for practice | 
and study of classical and modern chamber music, 
Hampstead or Brondesbury district. —Write F. C. W., 
c/o Mlusical Times. 

Heath 


duets. 


music 


Ihe Balsall Amateur Orchestra requires good 
instrumentalists of all kinds (pianoforte excepted).— | 
Arnmert’ Basrick, 122, Edward Road, Balsall Heath, 


Birmingham. 

\ccompanist (lady) would like to practise with singer or | 
violinist. London, S.W. district preferred.—M. G. IL, 
clo Musical Times. | 

Gentleman pianist wishes to meet three or four stringed | 
instrumentalists with view to mutual prictice of advanced 

L.R.A.M., ¢/o Wastcal 7imes. ' 

‘Cellist and viola players are invited to join a musical 
party (voices and strings). Rehearsal, Thursdays, 7-9, 
Central London.—Apply, ‘ENTRE Novus,’ 43, Great | 
Russell Street, W.C. 1. . 

Soprano and tenor required for small party on quartet basis, 
with own orchestra. Practice room, New Oxford Street. 
Thursday evenings. —Write secretary, 12, Sandmere 


chamber music. 


Road, S.W. 4. 

Lady pianist would like to meet ’cellist and violinist for | 
practice. —L. B. B., 24, 
N.W.6 


Acol Road, West Hampstead, 





| voluntary— Merkel’s 
| organists of the three Cathedrals also shared in the organ 


| of two months instead of monthly as previously. 


—. 

Amateur Orchestral Society in North London (Stoke 
Newington and Clapton) has vacancies for good instr. 
mentalists. Second season commenced Monday, ()ctober 
24.—Write for particulars to A. W. Ropinsoy, ris. 
Brooke Road, N. 16, . 

Small amateur orchestra just forming requires services of 
male or female musicians—viclinists, ‘cellists, wood-wind, 
and reed players. Preferably resident in South Wes 
London.—Write or call, V. B., 34, Frances Street. 
Battersea, S.W. 11. 

Experienced and enthusiastic string quartet losing its 
leader requires a first-class amateur violinist to act jn 
that capacity. Practices weekly in North London,— 
*BEAUMAR!S,’ c/o Musical Times. 

There are vacancies for good amateur instrumentalists oj 
both sexes in the Wandsworth Technical Institute 
Orchestra, High Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 18. 
(Conductor, Mr. Claude Landi.) Rehearsals, Tuesdays, 
X-9.30 p.m. No fees. Music provided. j 

Orchestra (Brixton Brotherhood), There are vacancies fo; 
all stringed instruments, and cornet, flute, clarinet, and 
oboi. Rehearsals on Thursday evenings at & o'clock, 
St. Matthew’s Church School+, Church Road, Brixton, 
commenced October 27. — Apply, E. G. Men ey, 
Free Press Office, Brixton Road, S.W. 

Amateur solo violinists and amateur orchestras required to 
co-operate in musical recitals at St. John’s, Clapham Rise, 
on the second Sunday evening in each month and on the 
last Monday evening of each winter month.—W a1 Laci 
G. BREACH, organist and choirmaster, 42, Honeybrook 
Road, S.W, 12. ’ 

[Will ‘ Lenron’ kindly send us his address ?—Ep. | 


Church and Crgan Music 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL 

A crowded congregation attended the eleventh Festival oi 
the Cathedral choirs of Salisbury, Winchester, and 
Chichester, held on September 26, this being the revival of 
the Festival after the break caused by the war. Evensong 
was sung at 3, the music including Walmisley’s Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis in D minor, S. S. Wesley’s ‘O Lord my 
God,’ Grecne’s ‘O clap your hands,’ and Alcock’s ‘ And I 
heard a great voice,’ the fine anthem composed for the 
seven hundredth Anniversary of the founding of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Dr. F. J. Read played the introductory 
Andante in F—and the assistant- 


playing, Mr. Cuthbert Osmond (Salisbury) accompanying, 
Miss Hilda Bird (Winchester) playing Parry’s * Irelude 
on the Old toygth,’ and Mr. P. G. Dore (Chichester) 
Lyon’s Postlude in C sharp minor. Dr. W. G. Alcock 
conducted, SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL 

As usual, a striking programme of Special Musical 
Services has been arranged for the present season 
December 10, Brahms’ ‘ Requiem’ ; December 31, Carols; 
February 5, Elgar’s ‘ For the Fallen’ and Dvorak’s * Stabat 
Mater’; February t1, Bach’s * God’s time is the best, 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony and the ‘Creation’ (Part 1); 
April t, the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion; April 29, Motets. 
All these services (at which the London Symphony 
Orchestra will assist) are on Saturday afternoons at 3, 
and no tickets are required. 


At the annual meeting of Exeter and District Organists 
Association, of which Dr. Ernest Bullock is president, on 
October 8, the Association found itself ina satisfactory 
financial condition. Mr. II. T. Gilberthorpe, hon, secretary, 
reported that forty-eight members were on the books. 
A useful lending library of two hundred works had been 
formed, under the care of Mr. Denis Read. It was 
decided to hold meetings from October to May at intervals 
The first 
meeting for the season will take place on November 1, 
at Crediton, where at the invitation of the vicar, the Rev. H. 
Smith-Dorrien, and organist, Mr. C. G. Church, the members 
will inspect and hear the new Harrison organ which has been 
built there as a War Memorial at a cost of nearly £5,000. 
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The arrangements of the Bristol branch of the Church 
Music Society for 1921-22 are as follows: A lecture on 
‘The Music of the Church Services,’ by Martin Shaw, on 
November 21; on January 5, a lecture on ‘Some Mid- 


Mr. James M. Preston gave the opening recital on the 
new organ built by Messrs. Blackett & Howden, at St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Blackhill. Among the items 
on the programme were a Fugue by Reubke, Pierné’s 
Victorian Writers of Church Music,’ by Sir John McClure; |} Serenade, and Guilmant’s Fantasia on two English Melodies. 
a congregational practice on January 28; and a Hymn | The series of cight recitals just given at Glasgow Cathedral 
Festival on February 25, conducted by Mc. Geoffrey Shaw. | by Mr. Herbert Walton were attended by 13,618 people, 

Aseries of recitals will be given at St. Clement Danes hundreds being turned away on some occasions. The 
Church, on the Wednesdays in November, at 1.10 p.m., by | largest attendance was 3,088, and the average 1,702—a 
the following blind organists, in the order named : Mr. | Yery remarkable record. 


H. V. Spanner, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Sinclair Logan, the | Mr. Herbert C. Morris, for over twenty years organist 
Rev. H. E. C. Lewis, and Mr. H. C. Warrilow. All hold | 4 St. David’s Cathedral, South Wales, has been appointed 


the F.R.C.O. diploma, one is a Mus, Bac., two are} to a similar position at (Jueen Street Congregational Church. 

LR.A.M., and one A.R.C.M. Nothing could be more |. “* Very successful Hymn Festival was conducted by Mr. 

eloquent of disabilities overcome. Martin Shaw at St. W erburgh’s, Derby, on October 4, in 
which a large and enthusiastic congregation took part. 


Congregational hymn practices have been started at 


Newcastle Cathedral, conducted by Mr. William Ellis. THE ORGAN 
y have arouse muc i 3 1 as « asult | ‘ , 
pce Ene wel ey = mn a a - 4 — The second number of this new quarterly strikes us as 
x e s Ss 2 Is a C . P ° . 2 
ee a nije» §| being better than the first (good as that was), because the 


practice the Vicar of Newcastle, Canon Newsom, and the | 
Bishop of Carlisle were present, and about two hundred people 
took part after Evensong in rehearsing some fine hymn-tunes. 


Mr. Alex. McConachie gave a Bach recital at Christ | 
Church, St. Kilda, Melbourne. The works performed were | 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Andante from Violin 
Concerto in A minor (played by Mrs. Frederick Newton), 


actual musical interest is greater. We hope the publishers 
will realise that, numerous as are the readers interested in 
the antiquarian and constructional side of the organ, there 
are even more interested in its repertory and technique. 
We regret that pressure on our space prevents us from 
detailed review of the October issue. We must be 





Prelude in B minor, Aria * My heart ever faithful’ (Miss | 
Violet Ileath), Adagio (Toccata and Fugue in C), om} 
Toccata in F, 


At the Annual Convention of the Canadian College of | Mr. J. 


Organists a special service was held, at which the anthems | 
were Boyce’s ‘QO where shall wisdom be found?’ and | 
Wesley’s * The Wilderness.’ After the service an organ | 
recital was given by Mr. H. A. Fricker, his programme | 
including Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Jongen’s | 
Chant de Mai, and Healey Willan’s Epilogue. | 

A new organ was opened at Low Fell Presbyterian Church 
on September 22, recitals being given by Mr. James M. | 
Preston an:l Mr. A. Ernest Belmont. Mr. Preston’s | 
programme included Smart’s Overture in D, Remigio Renzi’s | 
Toceata in E, Harvey Grace’s Caprice, and Liszt’s ‘ From 
Crag to Sea’ March. Mr. Belmont played Bach’s Toccata | 
and Fugue in C, and Guilmant’s Funeral March and Hymn | 
of Seraphs. 

Marcel Dupré gave a recital on the famous Schultze organ 
at St. Mary’s, Tyne Dock, on October 10, playing Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Gibbons’ Voluntary in 
A minor, Franck’s Pastorale, the Scherzo from Vierne’s 
secon! Symphony, and his own Prelude and Fugue in| 
G minor, besides improvising. Mr. Arthur Laycock, cornet | 
soloist of St. Hilda’s Brass Band, played trumpet and | 
cornet solos, 

The opening recital at the dedication of a new organ, built 
by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, at Mold Parish Church, | 
was given by Dr. H. C. L. Stocks. Karg-Elert’s Prelude | 
on ‘ Hlow brightly gleams,’ Bach’s Fugue in G minor, and 
Guilmant’s Prayer and Cradle Song were included in the | 
programme. | 


Mr. Royle Shaw gave a lecture on ‘ Old English Church | Mr. Hugh W. 


Music’ at Sidmouth Parish Church on October 13, and on | 


the preceding evening a congregational practice was held | Mr. G. Virgil Daw 


there, conducted by Major Trevilian. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge will, according to his usual custom, | 
play the test-pieces set by the Royal College of Organists | ° 
for the January examinations at his organ recitals during | 
November at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey. 


The following obituary notice appeared in Zhe 7%mes on | Mr 


September 27. Goss.—At 23, Dorchester Road, Wey- 
mouth, Julia, third daughter of the late Sir John Goss, in 
her ninety-fourth year. 

A lecture on ‘Carols for all Seasons’ by the Rev. G. R. 
Woodward, illustrated by a small choir under the direction 


of Mr. Alan May, will be given on November 12, at 3 p.m., | 


at St. Mary Aldermary, Queen Victoria Street. 

Oa October 8 the City Temple Choral Society sang 
‘Elijah’ at the City Temple. Mr. Allan Brown conducted, 
and Mr. G. D, Cunningham was at the organ. 





Miss Christina Chalmers, St. 


iMr. C. H. 


Mr. E. E. 


| content with cordially ouemanmng it to our readers. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


A. Bellamy, Parish Church, Sidmouth (three 
recitals)—Capriccio alla Sonata, /vmaga//?; *Sursum 
Corda,’ Z/gav ; Choral Prelude and Fugue on ‘A strong- 
hold sure,’ Lu¢her ; Toccata in G, Dudors ; Sonata No. 2, 
Mendelssohn, 

Clement Danes, Strand 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Piece Héroique, 
Franck ; Choral Preludes : “Christe, Redemptor 
Omnium,’ 7arry; ‘ Martyrs,’ Harvey Grace. 


Mr. J. A. Meale, ¢ cael Hall, Westminster (six recitals)— 


Mendelssohn ; Fantasia and Fugue in 
Concerto No. 2, Handel ; Theme with 
Fugue on a trumpet # Hao Arebs ; 
| Yerne ; Marche Triomphale, 


Sonata No. 3, 
G minor, Bach; 
Variations, /aulkes ; 
Final (Symphony No. 1), 
Aarg-Elert, 

, Trevor, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta (four 
recitals)—Chorale Study in D minor, Aarg-£lert : 
Choral Prelude ‘Come now, Saviour’ and Fugue in the 
Dorian Mode, Sach; Entrée Pontificale, Boss? : 
Scherzoso, Rheinberyer ; Cradle Song, | verve. 
Vinnicombe, St. Peter’s, Sudbury (two recitals) 
—Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn ; Toccata in A, Bonnet ; 
Largo (* New World’ Symphony). 


| Mr. Hl. A. Fricker, Metropolitan Church, Toronto (three 


Rheinberger ; Toccata and 


recitals)—Sonata in D minor, 
Chorale No. 1, 


Fugue in D minor, Bach ; * Finlandia’ 
Franck. 


| Mr. R. W. Pringle, Hawarden Parish Church—Sonata No. |! 


Mendelssohn ; March on a theme of 
Handel, Gat/mant; * Question,’ Wolstenholme. 

Wood, St. Paul’s, Southport—Overture 
; Barcarolle, Aernet?. 

son, Mount Zion Congregational Church, 
Sheftield— Funeral March and Hymn of  Seraphs, 
Capriccio, /au/hes. 


(two movements), 


* Ruy Blas’ 


Gutlmant ;y 


Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Overture in 


Méditation-Elégie, Borowski ; Toccata 


C minor, Hollins ; 
and Finale (Sonata No. 1), 


F, Bach; Pastorale 

Gurlmant, 

J. A. Tatam, St. John’s, Lowestoft—Fugue in F, 
Bach ; ‘Chant de Mai,’ Jorgen; Rhapsody No. 1, 
Howells ; Fantaisie Pastorale, de Severac: Bridal March 
and Finale, /’arrr. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, Glasgow Cathedral (two recitals)— 
Toccata and Fugue, yh Rhapsocic Variations, 
Walton: Sonatina, Aarg- Elert; Gavotte, /ohn 
Pullen; Air with = ori Handel; * Finlandia.’ 

Mr. Leitch Owen, Edge Hill Parish Church, Liverpool— 
* Answer,’ [Wolstenholme ; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, 
Mendelssohn. 
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Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (eight recitals) 
—Toccata in E minor, 7omdelle ; Scherzo (Sonata No. 5), 


Guilmant ; Fantasia in E minor, Sz/as; Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Prelude and Fugue in B minor, and 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; ‘ Legend,’ Harvey 
Grac . 

Mr. A. M. Gilford, St. Mary’s, Old Hunstanton—Postlude, 
Berceuse, and March in E flat, Gue/mant; Offertoire in 
E flat and Légende, Salomd¢. 

Mr. C, FE. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham — Festive March, Smart; Prayer and 
Cradle Song, Gus/mant ; Concert Rondo, Hollins. 

Mr. Thomas Grosch, Kentish Town Congregational Church 
—Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach; ‘ Visione,’ 
Rheinherger ; * Pomp and Circumstance’ No, 1. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, Forfar—Chorale 
Preludes on ‘Rockingham’ and ‘St. Ann’s,’ /arry ; 
“La Nuit,’ Aary-Eiert; Toccata (Symphony No. 5), 
Widor. 

Mr. W. J. Bolton Parish Church—Air and 
Variations, Hesse;  Fantasy-Prelude, .lJacpherson ; 
Chorale Prelude, ‘Jerusalem on High.’ Aury-Elert ; 
Sonata No. 4, Alendelssohn. 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
(two recitals)—lFugue (Pastoral Sonata), Rheinberger ; 
Passacaglia, Cyri/ Scott; Allegretto in B minor, ZLemare. 

Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—Finale 
from Sonata, Aewhhe; Larghetto with Variations, 
5S. S. Wesley; Elegiac Romance, /re/and; Kieff 
Processional, A/oussorgshky. 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, Bedford Wesleyan Church, Leigh 
—Idyll, .t/an Gray; Introduction and Fugue, Reudbhe ; 
Fugue in D, Bach ; Légende, Dawher ; * Finlandia,’ 

Mr. ]. Gray, Aclam Smith Hall, Kirkcaldy—Piéce Heéroique, 
Franck; Fantaisie in E flat, Satnt-Saéns; *Sceur 
Monique,’ Couperin ; Ep‘logue, Healey Willan. 

Mr. Wallace G. Breach, St. John the Evangelist, Clapham 
Rise—Mairigal, Lemare; Andantino in G_ minor, 
franck ; Triumphal March, 4/cock. 

Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (five 
recitals)—Introduction and Fugue (Sonata in B fiat), 
Rheinberger ; Légende, Vierne; Prelude in B minor, 
Bach; Maestoso, A/acDowe//; and a Beethoven pro- 


Lancaster, 


gramme. St. Lawrence Jewry — Introduction and 
Passacaglia, Reger; Canllon, Viern Prelude, Fugue, 


and Variation, Franch. 

Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, Harecourt Congregational Church, 
Highbury—Prelude and Fugue in G, AZende/ssohn ; Fugue 
in E flat, Back; Prelule and *Angel’s Farewell’ 
(* Gerontius’); Marche Héroique, Safn/-Saéns, 

Mr. Allan Brown, Crystal Palace (eight recitals)—Sonata 
Britannica (last movement), S/anford; Sonata in B flat, 
Faulk Toccata in G, Dubois ; Fugue, Reubke ; Suite 
No. 1, Borowski; Prelude and Fugue in C minor and 
Prelude in E flat, Back ; Imperial March, //gar. 

Mr. Ezra Edson, Primitive Methodist Church, Westgate, 
Birnsley—Sonata da Camera, /vace ; Intermezzo, Hol/ins 
Reverie, O. AM/ansfield. 

Mr. Bertram [ollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach; Air with Variations. 
Smart; Fantaisie Rustique, MWo/stenholme ; Sonata in E 
flat, Bach ; Toccata in F, Widor. 

Mr. Julian Farmer, Andover Parish Church (two recitals) — 
Choral Song and Fugue, /Ves/ey; Variations on an 
original Theme, Stuart drcher; Introduction and Fugue, 
Reubke ; Dithyramb, Harwood ; ‘ Finlandia.’ 

Mr. G. W. Harris Sellick, Macfadyen Memorial Church, 
Chorlton-cum-tLar ly—Allegro Maestoso (Sonata No. 2), 
Claussmann ; Malrigal, Lemare ; Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, Bach. 

Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Town Hall, Stratford—Sonata 
No. 3, JMJendelssohn; Sketches in D flat and F minor, 
Schumann ; Fugue in E flat, Back ; Solemn Processional 
March, ©. /. B. Meacham. (Songs by Miss Edith 
Barnett andl Mr. Arthur Frith.) 

Mr. G. McNaughton Harvey, Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill— 
Preludes in C, Aairstow; Réverie, Edward Watson: 
Epilogue, Wolstento'’me ; Chorale Prelude, ‘By the 


Waters of Babylon,’ Bach ; Pan, Harwood. 





ee, 


Mr. H. C. Warrilow, National Institute for the Bling~ 
Con spirito in D, Smart; Andantino in G minor, Franck: 
Fugue in D, Bach; Andantino in G minor, Wolstenholme. 
Overture in C minor, Ho//ins. 

Mr. Fred W. Gerrett, Southgate Parish Church— Overture 
in C, Fricker; Caprice, Gutlmant ; Chorale No, 3 
Franck ; Finale from Op. 52, Schumann, 


APPOINTMENTS 

Mr. Claude Hughes, organist and choirmaster, Pro-Cathedral, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, organist, Harecourt Congregational 
Church, Highbury. 

Mr. Frank H. Mather, organist and choirmaster, St. George's, 
Passaic, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Mr. Ivor Richards, organist and choirmaster, Finchley 
Parish Church. j 

Mr. Arthur W. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, St, 
Cyprian’s, Regent’s Park. 

Mr. John Ro-lgers, organist and choirmaster, St. Saviour’s, 
Denmark Park. 


Letters to the Editor 
THE STUDY OF CHURCH MUSIC 

S1k,—Your review of my article on the above in the new 
edition of the * Dictionary of Organists’ needs reply. 

(1) In the quoted paragraph * Plainsong was the outcome 
of a primitive era’—as expressed—‘ before the sense of key 
or tonality had developed,’ my intention was to draw 
attention especially to the primitive sense of key. One 
does not dispute the presence of beautiful melody, nor 
that there are beautiful melodies also to the Sequences, 
Introits, \c. My own experience of these dates from the 
Plainsong Festival held in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1884, 
thirty-seven years ago, so that I am no novice in this 
matter. 
| (2) As to the accompaniment of the Responses in the 
|Church of England services, your reviewer says, ‘Mr. 
| Westerby thinks the Responses should always be accom- 
panied lest the choir form the habit of losing pitch.’ My 
| point is not that of the choir, but of the congregation. 
| The Responses are the property of the congregation, and | 
| pointed out in the article the ‘ inevitable result’ of the ‘lack 
of support for the congregation,’ and as, I say, ‘surely the 
| first thing should be the encouragement and support of the 
| congregation to sing their own responses promptly, up to 
| pitch, and in time.’ As to the singing in tune of 
| unaccompanied choirs, my thirty-five years’ experience 
|as a choirmaster goes to prove that it is a_ rare 
| feature of even the very best choirs. Your reviewer 
|says ‘should not it [the choir] develop the habit of 
Certainly, if the material will permit, 


| singing in tune.’ 
|the ideal should be aimed at, but all the same 











.| it is one rarely attained, as any series of tests would show. 


| A single choir boy, who has a slight cold, or who has got up 
| late, is sufficient to pull down a whole choir, Unaccompanied 
| singing in tune I look on not as a ‘habit’ but as an ideal 
| dependent on physical conditions. And if a trained choir 
| singing unaccompanied may easily lose pitch, what about 
the mixed, untrained congregation. As one who _ has 
| frequently sat in the congregation I have felt the want of 
| organ support. Most organists seem to think only of the 
| choir, and the support given by the choir to the congregation 
| from an east end position is very slight. 
| (3) I regret I did not verify the quotation as to the 
| ‘enormous amount of Welsh secular folk-song’ present in 
| the English Hymnal. I was on holiday when I wrote the 
| article, away from books of reference. If the word Welsh Is 
omitted the opinion quoted is not far out. Personally, I do 
| not think that folk-song is in place in a hymn-book, as I put 
| it, ‘ It is not always easy to get away from the secularity of 
folk-song.’ 
(4) It is not correct to speak of my ‘ obvious antagonism 
to such revivals as those of plainsong and descant,’ which I 
am said to ‘scorn as medievalism.’ My standpoint is as 
stated, ‘We should test and try and eschew the rest. 
Personally, I object to the idea of the High Church Party 
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a 
that all that is medieval in Church music (as in ritual) is the best in the musical world, and English orchestras, 
the correct thing. You mention that I say ‘ handsomely,’ | thanks to such schools of music as the Royal College of 
that there are ‘fine melodies in plainsong ’—on the other| Music, are composed almost entirely of native-born 
hand, there is of course, a good deal of the era of plainsong | composers. ‘ ; 

that is only fit for the waste-paper basket—as of the Church Mr. Arthur Bliss wonders why I still place Beethoven 
music of to-day. The revival of descant is much to be| and Brahms on my symphony programmes. I have not yet 
desired for men communities, but it is unpractical, and, as I | lost my admiration for these masters, and to judge from 
repeat, for mixed congregations it is ‘a vain attempt to put the acclaim which your public still gives them, I fancy that 
back the clock.’ It is frequently difficult to get congregations | there must be many in England who feel as I do. 

to take their own part, and refrain from listening to the| I have never heard any of the compositions of Mr. Bliss, 
choir. The introduction of descant makes it still more | and therefore do not know whether I should class him as a 
dificult to prevent them from listening. We ought to| disciple of that ‘ugliness in music’ which some of the 
transfer the interest from the choir to the congregation, not | younger school seem to worship.—Yours, Xc., 


mice Versi. : ; ‘ s | October 4, 1921. WALTER DAMROSCH. 
(5) I still think that the chief point against the use of the | ; en 
acappella or Palestrina school of compositions, is its non- THE OPERAS OF BALFE 


interpretative, non-emotional nature. Music that does not i a . : 
stir the emotions is valueless. I have already written else- — -P —, rap eg 3 — oo 
where welcoming the unearthing of the treasures of the old pin cso — rang . He . Ht eggpwsrctien i satin 
Tudor Church compositions, but that does not mean we should Balfe "' the ra 4 ang t < pt re . sos for the 
not use intelligent discrimination. Make the ideal a lofty Or - Co sie anna ow a tL Pinto dA nen th ede 1843, and 
one, as well as practical, test and try, and there will be less | , _— nacre ge aaa 20 . ie ese a ae J 
Les Quatre Fils Aymon’ in the following year. Both 





gas veem, St. HERBERT WESTERBY. | these works contain some charming music, and both were 
Bexley Road, Erith. | eminently successful. And in 1845 his * L’Etoile de Seville’ 
October 7, 1921. | was given for twenty successive nights at the Grand Opéra 

21) > >t OF CIB jee | at Paris. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC | Apropos of Baife, it is unfortunate that this genial 


Sik,—I notice one omission in the report of the pro- composer should survive to-day by only one opera—and that 
ceedings, and that is the reference to any discussion on the | not by any means his best work. I am not one of those 
rendering of hymn tunes. It is not an exaggeration to say | superior persons who cannot understand the popularity of 
that in not one church out of twenty is any serious attempt | * The Bohemian Girl,’ nor am I by any means insensible to 
made to sing the hymns with reasonable intelligence and | jt; charms, but I have sufficient appreciation of Balfe’s 
musical expression, As a rule, there is an entire lack of | genius to realise that he wrote many better operas, and it is 
phrasing, and the words are often burlesqued. In fact, the | hy these that he should be known to-day. 
practice of hymns is despised by the ordinary choir and) ~ Perhaps when the long looked for ‘national opera’ is 
choirmaster. established its musical directors will remember that the 

A few months ago I was present at the evening service | hand which wrote ‘The Bohemian Girl’ also created ‘ The 
ina large parish church in Worcestershire. Capital organ, | Siege of Rochelle,’ ‘The Bondman,’ ‘The Painter of 
good choir, impressive anthem, and good sermon—and | Antwerp,’ ‘The Puritan’s Daughter,’ and ‘The Talisman ’ 
‘Lead, kindly light,’ sung like a march, in double quick | —a}] works of rare charm and high merit. I would venture 


time, and with each and every chord accented. !to say that these works, old-fashioned though they be, 
[am not a professional musician, but I have the honour} contain far more real music and are capable of giving far 
of being able to describe myself as—Yours, Xc., greater pleasure than all the ‘Chouts’ and ‘ Routs’ in 
Mus. Bac. | existence. —Yours, Xc., W. BaRLow. 
{We understand that hymn-singing was thoroughly dealt Sandwich. 
with at the Summer Schoo! by the conductors of the numerous October 4, 1921. 


practices—a method that, of course, made reporting im- FR grone > ; = 
practicable. —Ep., 17. 71] ‘THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PLACING 
OF THE VOICE’ 


MR. WALTER DAMROSCH AND *GROVELLING|! — §1p,—I am obliged to Mr. Charles Tree for the informa- 
IN UGLINESS’ tion he has volunteered to give me concerning himself. 
Six,—The New Vork Herald of October 1 prints a| Although that ‘young gintleman what has been singin’ to 
cabled interview from London with Mr. Arthur Bliss | the British public for the past thirty years’ appears desirous 
regarding what purports to be an interview with me in| of overlooking the fact, my two letters which you have been 
Musical America, in which I am made to express very | good enough to publish have dealt with the ‘Importance of 
harsh criticisms on the modern English trend in composition. | the correct placing of the voice.’ I have no controversy 
It cannot be of any great importance to England what I} with Mr. Charles Tree the singer; it is when he poses as a 
or any other American musician may think of English | teacher of voice training that I disagree with him. In his 
composers; but as I have many dear and valued friends | replies to my letters. instead of treating the question at issue 
among them, it is of great importance to me not to be | seriously, he goes off at a tangent and tries to save his face 
misrepresented or misunderstood. | by indulging in more or less flippant banter, which leaves the 
Permit me to state, therefore, that in my interview I | subject discussed exactly where it was. That method of 
teferre:l to a certain musical current which is now common | controversy is insufficient to annihilate the classical method 
toall Europe, and which manifests itself in France, Italy, | which I favour. 
ind Germany, just as much as it does in England. America| It is my settled opinion that although people may talk, 
does not largely figure in this, as we cannot as yet lay claim | and even write profusely, about vocal methods and their 
toa national music, even though we already have a small | application, no serious practical results can be obtained from 
handful of highly-talented American composers. that method of instruction. It is all nothing more than 
At the banquet given by the British Music Society last | camouflage—interesting, it may be, theoretically, but the 
summer, I expressed myself very freely on this subject, but | real work is done by the teacher with the individual pupil. 
at the same time endeavoured to pay proper tribute to the | The brain is capable of grasping any method intelligently 
marvellous results which Great Britain has achieved in | described, but it cannot always communicate the knowledge 
music. I mentioned especially not only your great | acquired to the voice. Grave harm can be done in 
Edward Elgar and Vaughan Williams, but several of the| the process of making that attempt, because one may 
younger men whose work we are watching over here with | imagine a tone to be correctly produced when such is not 
great interest, and I laid special stress on the fact that thirty | the case. Holding that view I do not propose to accept 
years ago not only the conductors, but a great part of the | Mr. Tree’s invitation to lecture in public, and I shall only 
orchestras of London were foreigners, and that since the | sing when it suits me to do so. Let me assure Mr. Tree 
advent of Sir Henry Wood, English conductors rank with | that I in no sense resemble a bolt from the blue, and if he 
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has an ardent desire to know who and what I am, there is 
another simple way of finding out. Since he is such a busy 
man, in order to save him the trouble of searching for me, 
I shall date this letter from my private adress. 

The publication by you, Sir, of my letters has brought me 
much encouraging correspondence from various parts of 
this country, and even beyond its shores. Many vocalists 
have asked me to hear them with a view to appraising their 
voice and method. My inquiries have elicited inform.- 


tion, proving beyond the possibility of doubt that great | 
numbers of promising young voices are being trained, both | 


in the metropolis and the provinces, by people who have not 
the remotest conception of what voice training means and 
involves. It no more follows that a mere instrumentalist 
can train the voice properly, than that a famous boat-builder 
can build battleships equally well. This appalling state of 
affairs ought to be dealt with energetically by those who 
are concerned for the future of our vocal art. Personally, 
I can see no effective remedy other than making voice 
training a closed profession. —Yours, &c., A. KEAy. 
2, Gledstanes Road, W. 14. 
Octoher 3, 1921, 
[This correspondence must now cease. —Eb., .1/. 7.] 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 

SIR, —With reference to the letter in the October number 
from your correspondent Mr. N. Schuster, on the subject of 
what he calls ‘ potted’ versions of recorded music, this is a 
grievance I am glad to see ventilated, especially in your 
columns. 

Mr. Schuster mentions the Overture to ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ as an example of this, but there are other 
glaring instances of such condensation, which. although not 
perhaps so prevalent at the present day, is still practised in 
some quarters, For instance, take the Overture to ‘Oberon,’ 
the second Hungarian Rhapsody, Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne,’ and, 
above all, the Overture to * Egmont’ (this latter, by the way, 
commences somewhere about the middle of the actual 
composition in the record I have in view, which perhaps 
your correspondent is familiar with). Recordings do exist of 
the above subjects given in a fuller manner, but the tendency 
to ‘cut* and compress is nevertheless present all the time, 
and there does not appear to me to be any necessity for 
obsolete versions that in many cases are absolute travesties, 
to ke still on the market 

I have not ventured so far as to discuss the vocal or 
instrumental branches, where the evil is not quite so 
apparent, although many of the operatic excerpts are often 
very curiously arranged if they are not mutilated, but here 
no doubt the voice is the thing, the vehicle being of 
secondary importance. Instrumental items may be made 
comparatively satisfying, but to a large extent only - by 
selection, and not always judicious at that, and many of the 
longer works have until recently been left untouched, 
perhaps we may say mercifully so, in that they have so far | 
escaped the fate of orchestral works. In the field of | 
chamber music proper the case is no hetter. The recording 
of works of this nature in a serious manner dates from a 
somewhat later period, and in spite of the excellence of a 
good deal of music rendered in this form, what might be 
termed theexperimental stage does not seem to have been 
entirely left behind, 

It is true that several of Beethoven’s (Quartets are 
available, but in what a shortened form! Other composers 
of course, suffer in like manner, as Mr. Schuster suggests of 
Mozart, not only in their instrumental, but in their orchestral 
works, such as we have had under review, and this will 
be their fate for some time to come, unless the recording of 
their music is considered a duty, and not left to individual 
taste or idiosyncrasv, nor the advertising of a particular 
make of record. Instead, it is not uncommon to find 
only isolated movements, giving the impression, however 
unintentional, that the complete work was not worth | 
hearing ; but if, in muny cases, time-hallowed compositions | 
are to be attempted at all, it is futile to make the| 
interpreters, however well known, responsible for snippets. 

Your correspondent has something to say on the subject of 
larger discs. 

The time when discs of an increased area may be | 
expected, may not be far distant—we have already had | 


20-in. Pathé’s—but to make them a commercial proposition 
| the existing methods of manufacture would have to be 
| totally revolutionised, and this would include not only the 
| recording processes, but machines, and the method of 
| playing them. Until that day dawns, the present strait 
| and narrow way can only be made more pleasant and proft. 
jable for intelligent gramophone users, by their own 
| efforts, and a little more imagination and musicianship op 
| the part of recording companies. 

It is only fair here to note the vast strides the art has 
made, but, to sum up, surely we need not at this time of 
day be condemned to half-hour works on three minute 
records ?—Y ours, Xc., L. F. D. Howakrn. 


22, South Island Place, Brixton, S.W. 9. 
October 9, 1921, 
*WOULD YOU LIKE THE POST?’ 

S1rx,—In an issue of the Paz/y Graphic last month, there 
appeared (under the heading of ‘Would you like the 
position ?”) a would-be sarcastic comment on an advertisement 
inserted in the public press by the Medical Superintendent 
of the Worcestershire Mental Hospital, Bromsgrove 

The advertisement was for “Organist and Pianist (male 


or female), the successful candidate being required to under. 


take the duties of nurse.’ The Daz/y Graphic wit adds the 
following comment, ‘I hope it is not suggested that a lunatic 
should act as organ-blower.’ I have held a similar post 
(combining also the duties of choir-trainer with those of 
organist) for many vears, and am therefure competent to speak. 

As to the organist’s work, at my present post there is music 
at the daily services, full choral service on Sundays and 
Festivals, sacred concerts, X&c., and, though the choir is far 
from perfect, it is considered to be one of the best in the 
neighbourhood. The organ is now blown mechanically, but 
formeily it was not so, and then the blower was a patient 
(the wag’s ‘lunatic’). He was the best of lowers, and 
organists employing manual labour would appreciate such 
an one. 

Music is considered beneficial for the mentally attilicted, 
and the pianists’ duties are manifold, comprising concen 
work, dance music, &c., with and without orchestra. 
Overtime, in duty hours, can be filled up with nursing work, 
and the Physiological Certificate may thus be gained, with 
consequent pecuniary benefit to the recipient. 

The advantages of -the three-fold post are numerous, and 
the remuneration (a not unimportant matter in these difficult 
days) is over and above what many R.C.O. Fellows and 
Associates are able to obtain, I strongly advise organists to 
take such a post when it offers. —Yours, Xe., 

A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

Holloway Sanatorium, Virginia Water. 

October 12, 1921, 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC IN EAST LONDON 

Of all the recent efforts that have been mace to 
* decentralize’ the music of London the boldest is the series 
of East End Symphony concerts of the British Symphony 
Orchestra with programmes of *Queen’s Hall’ standard. 
These concerts are held at the People’s Palace on Sunday 
afternoons (at 3.30), with Mr. Adrian C, Boult as conductor. 
Each programme contains a Symphony and a British work. 
The dates are October 16 and 30, November 13 and 27, 
December tf and 18 The success of the opening concert 
was very encouraging. The hall was well filled—with 
room for more—and the audience appeared tu take huge 
delight in the following programme : 

* Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G (for strings) ach 

“A Shropshire lad ” eee Butterworth 

Symphony No. 2, in D ... Brahms 

* Francesca da Rimini’ ‘ Tehathor sky 

Each number was preceded by a short and unacademic 
explanation by Mr. Boult—a feature that appeared to be 
much appreciated. Probally the news that the concert 
proved so acceptable (without a song from beginning to end) 
will have spread and provided a full hall for the second 
concert. Future programmes include Armstrong Gibbs 


Ballet music, *The Betrothal,’ Elgar's Violin Concerto, 
Iolst’s ‘ Beni-Mora’ Suite, Strauss’ ‘lon Quixote,’ Bliss 
* Melée Fantasque,’ and Elgar’s second Symphony. 
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Sbarps and Flats 


Charlie Chaplin . is an accomplished musician. —.S7 
Gilbert Parker. 

Contrary to what some people think, Ihave no desire to 
discourage the young composer from composing. On the 
contrary. I have always encouraged him to compose 
profusely, feeling sure that he will be better when he gets it 
out of his system.—Zyrvest Newman. 

Almost every musical paper is so devilish dull.— | 
Ernest Bryson, 

To read Mr. Percy Scholes’ leading article in the A/ss%c 
Student for October . . one is left with the general 
impression that the A/zsee Stadent thanks God it is not as 
those other musical journals, which are either ephemeral, or 
run as propaganda for publishing firms.—U7su/a Greville. 

Alone, among the chaos of English music, the ballad- 
monger is efficiently, even agressively, organized . . . What 
chance, when it comes to a battle for popular favour, have 
the ragge:l levies of English composers against the trained 
army of Chappell and Boosey ?—Francis Tare. 

‘f am very interested in your venture, and shall be} 
delighted to let you have things.’—//orace Ship/, in a letter | 
tothe Editor of Fanfare. 

‘You should have no difficulty in eclipsing the current | 
musical periodicals. I should consider myself most happy | 
to be numbered among your contributors.’—7. S. Z//o/, 
in another. 

It isa convention, and a more than asually blind one, to 
regard opera as a barometer of the love of music in a nation. 
Philosophically considered, opera is the first step from abso- 
lute music in the direction of the ‘ movies.’—Zdwin Evans. 

When Philip Hale, of the Boston Herald, praises 2 | 
pianist, you expect something good, but either the day | 
when he praised Madeleine du Carp was one of his off days, | 
or last Wednesday was one of hers. —/ercy A. Scholes. 


ee | 
Obituary 

We regret to record the following deaths : 

ENGELBERT H[UMPERDINCK, well known in England 
as the composer of ‘Hansel and Gretel’ and the 
music to ‘The Miracle.’ Born in 1854, at Siegburg, he 
studied at first architecture, which later he relinquished 
for music, obtaining in a short time three scholarships, ¢.¢., 
the Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer prizes. Play- | 
fully he expressed his surprise that such a prize-crowned 
composer succeeded in becoming a tolerably respectable 
musician. He was intimately acquainted with Wagner, 
acting for many years as his copyist, and supervising the 
musical studies of Siegfried Wagner. His sister, Frau 
Adelheid Wette, wrote for a Christmas performance in her 
family a version of the Marchen ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ to 
which uncle Engelbert furnished some music. Without 
thinking of a public performance he welded these fragments 
intoan opera. Richard Strauss recognised in this work a 
reaction against the bloodthirsty realism of the Italians, and 
had it performed on December 23, 1893, at Weimar, 
with great success. The new opera gained at once all 
German and soon all foreign stages. Humperdinck’s music is 
best described by the term ‘amiable.’ He avoided harshness 
of any kind. A master of orchestration, he wrote the best- 
sounding score of all modern composers, and he was a 
romanticist to his finger-tips. Asin music, so he was in life 
—honest, straightforward. He had no enemies. 

F, ERCKMANN, 











KATHLEEN BrRucKsHAW (Mrs. Seymour Darlington), on 
October 10, well-known as a pianist of exceptional gifts. | 
She studied at Weimar under Stavenhagen (a pupil of Liszt), | 
and afterwards under Busoni. Her first appearances in | 
London were immediately successful, and she was soon 
heard at important orchestral concerts in London and the 
Provinces. Miss Bruckshaw also had talents as a composer. 
In September, 1914, she played a Pianoforte Concerto of 
her own at Queen’s Hall, under Sir Henry Wood, 

H. A. J. CAmppe.t, for some years organist of 
St. _Andrew’s Church, Caversham, and formerly at Barnet 
Parish Church. <A musician of varied talents, he had been 
musical director in London theatres, acted as conductor of 





the Marquess of Anglesey’s private orchestra, and obtained 


considerable vogue as a composer of choral music, dance 
music, and songs for children. 

WILLIAM JosiAu BisHor, on September 27. Not a 
musician by profession, he took a leading part in the activities 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall, the Royal 
Choral Society, and—for more than forty years—the Handel 
Festival Choir. 


“CREATIVE TECHNIQUE’ 

* Creative Technique—for Artists in general and Pianists in 
particular,’ by George Woodhouse (Kegan Paul) is a volume 
of but slender bulk, but within its narrow limits of fifty-four 
pages will be found much that is helpful and stimulating and 
not a little that is provocative of discussion. 

Mr. Woodhouse writes well, and expresses his views in no 
half-hearted fashion. In a Foreword he tells us that he has 
chosen the title ‘ Creative Technique ’ 

5 to define that quality of performance in which 
music is temperamentally interpreted, and to distinguish 

it from that more familiar form in which the creative 

faculties are dormant or lacking.’ For obvious reasons 

[he continues], ‘factors which create diversity of style 

find no place in systems which reduce technique toa 

method. In thus prescribing for the many, such 
systems in reality prescribe for none, at least they can 
never wholly fulfil the needs of the artist. . . .While 
this work is not intended as an indictment of the trend 
of modern teaching (for whatever the authority of our 
training, we are bound ultimately to accept the scientific 
principle), it is entirely another matter to accept as final 

a formula of touch, however derived, which excludes 

the vital factors of temperament and individuality.’ 

And again: 

‘ The question of touch is not merely one of facility. 
Temperament imposes other factors. The human 
mechanism when directed by a creative impulse cannot 
finally be considered merely as a machine.’ 

In an interesting chapter tracing the evolution of 
pianoforte technique up to the present day we find 
some pungent remarks on ‘the wave of rationalism’ which 
has swept over the minds of theorists and created a 
revolution in pianoforte teaching: ‘Old traditions were 
contemptuously denounced, and (in the light of pseudo- 
science) the romance with which the subject was formerly 
imbued vanished like mist before the morning sun.’ In the 
author’s opinion, ‘ Temperament, which was once kept 
aflame and developed in the musical atmosphere which 
permeated the older schools, now starves on a diet of 
theories and facts.” In addition to this a wholesale demand 
for these same theories and facts has now been created by 
certain examination authorities, and ‘our young 
aspirants now talk and discuss their art in the terms of a™ 
new technology, which would be as wholly incomprehen- 
sible to a Paderewski or Busoni as it is to the lay mind.’ 

These few extracts sufficiently indicate Mr. Woodhouse’s 
attitude towards the present-day ‘ rationalistic’ methods. 
Although in subsequent chapters there is frequent tilting at 
the alleged inconsistencies of the ‘ rationalists,’ it should be 
made clear that the author does not confine himself to mere 
criticism. In particular, in the chapters on Real Duration, 
Creative Imagination, Temperament, and Interpretation 
will be found much that may be read with interest and 
profit, even by those who may violently disagree with some 
of the writer’s opinions. G. G. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


A course of three lectures given by Mr. J. B. McEwen, 
upon ‘Sound-Waves,’ were couched in such a manner 
as to avoid any disquisition on the mathematical side. 
The lecturer pointed out that every sound or combination 
of sounds is associated with a wave-motion which has a 
special form or character peculiar to this particular sound or 
combination. This wave-motion makes itself felt as a 
fluctuation of pressure transmitted from the sounding body 
to the ear by means of the air. By appropriate devices 
this wave-motion can be made to trace a curve, the form of 
which shows a strict correspondence to the sequence of 
pressure changes in the wave, and also the manner and rate 
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at which these develop. This pressure curve, again, by 
appropriate mechanical contrivance, can be made to repro- 
duce the sound or combination of sounds of which it is the 
graphic record. 

Practical illustration of the principles involved were 
afforded by the simple and compound pendulums suspended 
from the roof of the Duke’s Hall; the polyphonic and 
wave syrens; and the ‘ripple tank,’ which exemplified the 
propagation and reflectionof wave motion. A large number 
of micro-photographs of gramophone curves were shown on 
the screen; also some interesting figures drawn by Mr. F. 
Corder’s Harmonigraph, exempl fying the combinations of 
various motions. A number of special records repro- 
ducing the characteristic tone-colours of the wind 
instruments of the orchestra were played on the -£olian- 
Vocalion. 

A course of four lectures upon the ‘ History of Music’ 
are being given on Wednesday afternoons. The first took 
place on October 19, when Dr. Shinn lectured upon Haydn 
and Mozart. After giving a brief sketch of the condition of 
instrumental music previous to the time of Haydn, and also 
some description of the social and political conditions of 
Germany and Austria in the 18th century, the lecturer 
passed in review the chief advances which had been made 
by these two composers in the domain of pure instrumental 
music andin the development of the orchestra. A selection 
of movements from quartets by Haydn and Mozart were 
played as illustrations. In the three following lectures the 
Principal will deal with the work of Beethoven. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC, LONDON 

October was a very busy and successful month at the 
College, for although the interior of the College buildings is 
being remodelle 1 so as to provide among other things a new 
entrance hall, a grand staircase, and increased concert-room 
accommodation, the number of students again showed an 
increase. The fortnightly concerts which have been such 
an appreciated feature of the College life were resumed, and 
are still being given temporarily in the very fine board-room. 

In the first week of the term the inaugural address was 
delivered by Mr. E, Stanley Roper, who dealt with the 
progress in the teaching of music since 1872—the date of 
the institution of the College. The address was followed by 
the distribution of diplomas, certificates, and prizes, and the 
presentation of the newly-elected eighteen scholars, including 
one who had been awarded a University degree Scholarship, 
at the end of which ceremony Sir Wilfred Collet, Governor 
of British Guiana, and a student of the College more than 
forty years ago, thanked the students for the musical 
programme by which they had contributed to the enjoyment 
of the company present. 

The value of the scheme of lecture-classes instituted to 
meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council 
-~a scheme moreover approved by that Council—was again 
exemplified by its popularity. 

The operatic class under the experienced conductorship of 
Mr. Cairns James has, in view of the return of the male 
students in sufficient numbers, once more been able to begin 
rehearsals of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, and particularly 
of ‘Iolanthe,’ of which it is proposed to give a performance 
at a London theatre in the Summer Term. 

In the other sphere of the College work, the activity of 
the month was equally promising. In such important towns 
as Manchester, Dundee, and Newcastle successful distribu- 
tions of certificates gained under the College scheme of 
local examinations in music were attended by Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Dr. J. C. Bridge, Dr. C. W. Pearce, and other 
distinguished musicians whose interesting addresses on 
these occasions have been fully reported in the provincial 
press. 

At the Carnegie Public Library, Seven Kings, the Ilford 
Urban District Council has arranged a series of lectures and 
chamber concerts. The Philharmonic String Quartet was 
announced for the opening ceremony on October 17; Miss 
Elsie Horne plays on November 14, and the Meredyll 
Pianoforte (Quartet on December 12, 

The prize of a thousand dollars offered by Mrs. Coolidge, 
an American lady, for the best Pianoforte Trio, has been 


CHORAL SOCIETY PROGRAMMES 


In addition to the information given in our last issue and 
in our columns of provincial news this month, we have the 
following selected items to announce : 


LONDON AND DISTRICT 

The Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society, 
which opened its season at the Northern Polytechnic on 
October 15, with an excellent performance of * The Golden 
Legend,’ under Mr. Allen Gill, has Parry’s ‘Judith’ ip 
preparation for November 26, Later arrangements include 
*The Dream of Gerontius’ and the Mass in B_ minor, 
besides ‘ Elijah,’ ‘The Messiah,’ and ‘ Hiawatha.’ 

The Bach Choir announces a Bach concert at Central Hall 
on December 14, when the programme will include the 
Cantatas * Abide with us,’ ‘ Jesus took to Him the Twelve, 
and ‘The Sages of Sheba.’ At a second concert the works 
to be performed include Dvorak’s * Stabat Mater,’ Holst’s 
“Hymns from the Rig Veda,’ and Motets by Byrd and 
Child. Dr. Vaughan Williams is the conductor. 

The programme of the London Choral Society (Mr. 
Arthur Fagge) includes ‘King Olaf,’ a new setting of 
*Tam o’ Shanter,’ by J. St. A. Johnson, R. T. Woodman’s 
‘Falmouth’ (in a programme of unaccompanied works), 
and * The Apostles.’ 

People’s Palace Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Frank 
Idle, opens with *The Redemption’ on November 12, 
* The Dream of Gerontius’ follows on January 21. 
| South London Choral Association (Mr. Leonard C. 
| Venables) will select a programme from the following; 
| Cowen’s ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ Parry’s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
| Day,’ Fletcher's *The Deacon’s Masterpiece,’ Coward’s 
| * Gareth and Linet,’ Dunhill’s ‘ Tubal Cain,’ and Coleridge- 
| Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
| Dulwich Philharmonic Society (Mr. Martin Kingslake) 
| gives ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ on December 17; and 
| later in the season ‘The Martyr of Antioch’ and ‘The 
| Redemption,’ 
| The Croydon Philharmonic Society under Mr. Alan J. 
| Kirby, and the Croydon Symphony Orchestra under Mr. W. 
| H. Reed, announce four attractive subscription concerts. 
| The choral works included are ‘King Olaf,’ ‘The Pied 
| Piper of Hamelin,’ ‘From the Bavarian Highlands,’ and 
| Brahms’ Alto Rhapsody. 
| Central Croydon Choral Society has chosen ‘ The Golden 
Legend,’ ‘ The Mystic Trumpeter,’ and the * Bon-bon Suite.’ 

There will be performances of * King Olaf’ and Dvorak’s 
*Stabat Mater’ by Bromley Choral Society (Mr. Frederic 
Fertel); ‘ Athalie’ and Cowen’s ‘ The Rose Maiden’ by 
Finchley Musical Society (Mr. Ivor Richards) ; * Acis and 
Galatea,’ ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ and a selection from ‘ The 
Mastersingers’ by Harrow and Greenhill Choral Society 
(Mr. F. W. Belchamber); ‘ King Olaf’ by Hither Green 
Choral and Orchestral Society; Bridge’s ‘Cradle of Christ’ 
by Loughton Choral Society and Orchestra (Mr. Henry 
Riding); Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ and Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig 
Crohoore’ by Mansfield House Choral Society (Mr. C. E. 
Coward) ; Cowen’s ‘St. John’s Eve’ by Seven Kings Choral 
Society (Mr. E. E. Wilson); ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ and 
the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion by Teddington Philharmonic 
Society (Mr. W. Ratcliffe); Cowen’s ‘John Gilpin’ by 
West London Choral Union (Mr. W. T. Oke) ; Cowen’s 
‘The Rose Maiden’ by Wimbledon Choral Society (Mr. 
Kenneth A. Brown); and Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen’ by 
Woodside Choral Society. 
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The Avonmouth and Shirehampton Choral Society has 
an interesting programme for November 23. Dr. Vaughan 
Williams is to conduct his ‘Toward the Unknown Region,’ 
‘Five Mystical Songs,’ and ‘Five Folk-songs.’ For the 
Society’s second concert Mr. P. Napier Miles promises 
Madrigals from the Fellowes edition. 

Maclean’s ‘The Annunciation’ is to be performed by 
Bolton Choral Union, under Mr. Thomas Booth, on 
February 1. 

Richmond (Yorks) Choral Society, of which Mr. Arthur 
Fountain is conductor, has chosen Elgar’s *The Music- 
Makers’ and Brahms’ ‘Song of Destiny’ for performance 





won by Mr. H. Waldo Warner, out of sixty competitors. 
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Chesterfield and District Musical Union will give ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius’ under Dr. J. Frederic Staton. 

Hamilton Harty’s ‘The Mystic Trumpeter’ is to be given 
on December 8 by the Kidderminster Choral Society, under 
Mr. J. Irving Glover. 

The programme of Lochgelly Choral Union for the 
season includes Hamish MacCunn’s ‘ Bonny Kilmeny.’ 

Long Eaton Choral Society has chosen Elgar’s ‘ The 
Spirit of England’ and Parry’s * The Pied Piper of Hamelin’ 
for its second concert, 

The choral works to be given by North Staffs District 
Choral Society, under Mr. John James, include * King Olaf’ 
and the Mass in B minor, 

Norwich Philharmonic Society offers symphony concerts 
and a chamber music recital, as well as cheral works. The 
latter (to be conducted by Dr, Frank Bates) include 
‘King Olaf,’ the Mass in B minor, and Christmas Carols. 

Mr. Gustav Holst’s Choral Society and Orchestra at 
University College, Reading, has in hand the Missa Brevis 
in A of Bach, Vaughan Williams’ ‘ Mannin Veen,’ and | 
three Folk-song settings by W. G. Whittaker. 

‘The Dream of Gerontius’ and ‘ Acis and Galatea’ will | 
be given by the Stockport Vocal Union under Dr. T. | 
Keighley. A | 

Wolverhampton Musical Society, under Mr. Joseph | 
Lewis, promises the first performance of ‘The Forsaken | 
ferman,’ an unaccompanied twelve-part work by Graham | 
Godfrey. 

Windsor and Eton Choral 
Mr. B. C. S. Everitt, has chosen 
and * The Dream of Gerontius.’ 

The Grulle-Allés Choral and Orchestral Association, | 
Guernsey, conducted by Mr. John David, is performing | 
‘The Revenge’ and *‘ The Wedding of Shon Maclean.’ 

Two existing choral societies in Jersey have amalgamated 
to form the Jersey Philharmonic Society, under the conduc- | 
torship of Mr. John Hubert. 


Music tn the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 





Society, conducted by | 
Brahms’ ‘ Requiem’ | 


BIRMINGHAM 

Judging by the number of concerts that have been | 
announced, the autumn musical season, which began in 
October, is likely to break all records. Now that so many 
foreign artists visit these shores we shall of course hear ail 
the great violinists, pianists, and vocalists of big repute. 
Unfortunately we at Birmingham cannot rely on a moving 
population like those of Manchester and Liverpool, and 
concerts are therefore restricted to the patronage of more 
or less the same clientéle. Thus the specclative risk is 
perhaps greater than in other cities. 

On October I the Midland Musical Society inaugurated 
at the Town Hall its series of choral concerts with a popular 
performance of ‘The Messiah,’ conducted by Mr. John} 
Tyler in the absence of Mr. Cotton. The principal vocalists | 
were Madame Laura Taylor, Miss Alice Vaughan, Mr. | 
Charles Hill, and Mr. James Howell. 

Mr. Sidney Stoddard has again arranged for a season of | 
Sunday concerts in aid of the National Institute for the | 
Blind, the first of which was held at the Town Hall on) 
Sunday evening, October 2. The programme was again | 
framed on the popular lines of a ballad concert, interspersed | 
with violin and pianoforte solos. The vocalists were Miss 
Winifred Lawson, Miss Gladys Bytheway, and Mr. Arthur 
Jordan, with Mr. Arthur Ralph (pianoforte), Miss Marjorie 
Astbury (violin), and Mr. Michael Mullinar (accompanist). 

Madame Tetrazzini was naturally the great attraction at 
the first ‘international celebrity’ concert of the season, 
given at the Town Hall on September 28. With her 
were associated the tenor Bielina, the baritone Dinh Gilly, 
and the clever young Serbian violinist, Bratza. The 
accompanist was Mr. Ivor Newton, 

Mr. Norman Wilks, a pianist new to Birmingham, gave a 
pianoforte recital at the Midland Institute on September 28. 
A performer of undoubted ability and interpretative gifts, 
Mr. Wilks did not draw such an audience as he deserved. 


|the symphony and the symphonic poem. 
| is evidently anxious to make a name, and with adequate 





Strange to say, when Paderewski first gave a pianoforte 


recital here at the Masonic Hall, he had to play to empty | 


benches. But when next he came to the Town Hall the 
place was packed. 

Chaliapin paid a special visit to this city, and gave a 
concert in the Town Hall on October 3, in aid of the 
Russian Famine Relief Fund. He was supported by 
Pouishnov, Bratza, and M. Rabinovitsch (accompanist). 
To hear thedistinguished Russian singer of operatic fame was 
in itself a pure musical treat, for in him it was at once felt that 
a noble artist stood before us. Russia is the land of remark- 
able bass singers. The older music-lovers at Birmingham 
will never forget when the Russian Opera Company visited 
us in 1886, for the wonderful chorus in Glinka’s ‘ Life for 
the Czar’ was then a revelation, 

The City of Birmingham Choir has now become an 
established musical organization. At a meeting of the 
choir, Prof. Granville Bantock was unanimously elected first 
president. Congratulating the Society upon the happy 
auguries attendant upon the opening season, he said he had 
heard part of the rehearsal, and was struck with the fine 
body of fresh young voices. He prophesied great things for 
their future. This Society is intimately associated with its 
sister body, the City of Birmingham Orchestra, Mr. Appleby 
Matthews being the general director of both organizations, 
Mr. Joseph Lewis was unanimously elected chorus master. 

Mr. David Finney, a talented violinist, gave a violin 
recital at the Midland Institute on October 6, assisted by 
Miss Mary Wilkins (pianoforte). The vocalist was Miss 
May Burke. 

The first of the Wednesday evening symphony concerts 
arranged for this season was given at the Town Hall on 
October 5, by the City of Birmingham Orchestra, under 
Mr. Appleby Matthews. There was a fairly large audience 
present, but these concerts need larger support if thev are 
to pay their way. The programme was made up of César 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor, Liszt’s symphonic poem 
* Les Préludes,’ Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride’ Overture, and 
Chabrier’s Rhapsodie ‘Espajfia,’ all well-known pieces. 
The performance on the whole spoke well for the future, 
and Mr. Appleby Matthews certainly showed uncommon 
skill and musicianship in directing his seventy instru- 
mentalists. Effective interpretations were given of both 
The orchestra 


rehearsals we expect by the end of the season to hear really 
first-class performances. The vocalist was Miss Hilda 
Blake, who sang well in Liszt’s * Loreley’ and a Mozart Aria. 

Mr. Appleby Matthews’ Sunday concerts at the Grand 
Theatre, where smoking is permitted, gradually improve in 
attendance, and artistically the orchestra shows progress at 
each hearing; but, as already stated, the strings need 
strengthening in order to make a proper balance. These 
concerts are certainly an educaticnal factor of which the 


| fullest advantage should be taken by citizens of this great 


city. 





BOURNEMOUTH 

On October 6 the inaugural symphony concert of the 
twenty-seventh series was given at the Winter Gardens, 
Mr. Dan Godfrey conducting. 

A very fine beginning of the season was made with a 
programme that held much of interest to meet the varied 
tastes of the town’s music-lovers. Granville Bantock’s 
‘Hebridean’ Symphony had been heard here once 
previously, as it was played last season with the composer 
conducting. Mr. Godfrey’s reading did not differ materially 
from that of the composer, although the former was inclined 
slightly to moderate the almost excessive violence of the 
battle section. It is a formidable work from the executive 
standpoint, but both Mr. Godfrey and the orchestra came 
through the ordeal with immense credit, There are 
inequalities in the music, the opening section leaving the 
strongest impression upon a second hearing. A first per- 
formance here of George Butterworth’s two English Idylls 
emphasised the opinion, formed upon an earlier acquaintance- 
ship with the composer’s beautiful * Shropshire Lad’ 
Rhapsody, that British art lost a poetical exponent when 
this musician was struck down in the war. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Overture to ‘Ivan the Terrible ’—another 
novelty—was an appropriate prelude to the proceedings, 
albeit its orchestral brilliance is used as a cloak for some 
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rather superficial ideas. In place of Mr. Anderson Tyrer,}| On September 27 a contest for brass bands of the thinj 
who was prevented from playing the Schumann Concerto} section was held at Crowlas, Mr. Edwin William; 
owing toa sprained wrist, Miss Dorothea Vincent was the | (Camborne) adjudicating. The test-piece was a Fantasia, 
soloist of the occasion, her choice being Beethoven’s | ‘The Maid of Orleans’ (Laurent), and first place was won 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor. Her playing proved| by Fraddon. As the result of the event a new band has 
exceedingly neat and expressive, and although her tone was | been formed at Ludgvan, under the direction of Mr. R. T. 





a trifle thin, she managed to present this fine work with a| Williams. 
considerable amount of insighi into its requirements. 
= COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 
BRISTOL om 
Apart from two chamber concerts given by local 


‘ - ee a 5 Deol ’ . - , : : . 
The Beggar’s Opera’ at the Prince’s Theatre pleased | instrumentalists at the Coventry and Warwickshire Society 
many hearers. It was staged and performed very cleverly. 


: . s 2 of Artists’ annual exhibition in the Corn Exchange, the 
M. Kubelik appeared on ( \ctober 3 at the opening concert of | Rover Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. J. Clarke 
an ‘international celebrity series. Varied opinions were! may be said to have inaugurated the serious ‘music of 
expressed on his playing, which some musicians found|;¢h. season. At Albany Road Hall, on September 23, this 
wanting in expression and tone in Te haikovsky’s Concerto organization, the strings in which have been considerably 
in D (given = — cog meagre Some — augmented, presented with distinction a programme which 
pieces were played with better grace and more eeling, included movements from Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
although throughout the evening the tone of his violin | -y. interpretation of every item reflected credit on the 
2@ 2 ac ; a doa u 4 > bd | ™ - 
seemed to lack richness. Mr. Percy Kahn drew warm Praise | performers, all of whom are amateurs and most of whom are 
from those who understand the art there is in accompanying 


; . ‘> | local. 
at the pianoforte. Miss Leila Megane, w ith her dramatic | A short season of opera in English by the Royal Carl 
singing, was the real success of the evening. 2 : 


Me : acon Rosa Opera Company attracted large audiences to the 
The Carl Rosa opera fortnight at the Prince’s Theatre | Empire Theatre, Coventry, during the week commencing 


has been well attended. Miss Eva Turner, a Bristolian, | October 3, ‘La Boheme.’ a work little heard locally 
, , "CeK§<s lize , -e' e Meee a ae . : oe 

was very successful as Elizabeth, Butterfly, and Musetta, figured in a répertoire which was otherwise of a conventional 

The Company opened with a splendid presentation of | ye, 

*Tannhauser.” There were special casts for several of the Leamington Orchestral Society at its recent annual 


operas, including Miss Nina Dale as Santuzza, Miss Dora | 
Gibson as Aida, and Miss Hope Laurin as Sieglinde. 

The great day of the month was Saturday, October 8, 
when Mr. Albert Coates, the London Symphony Orchestra, 
with M. Rosing and Signor Ticciati, opened the season’s 
subscription series, There was a fine attendance in the ai 
evening, but it might have been better in the afternoon. Mr. Moiseiwitsch at Torquay, on September 15, after 


Scriabin’s * Poem of Ecstasy’ in the evening was the event playing Beethoven's Sonata in C sharp minor, introduced 
of the hour, and discussion raged hot and strong over it. | S¢veral pieces of modern pianoforte music not before heard 
Wisely, Mr. Coates’ programme gave examples to please | '" Devon, An Etude (in F sharp) by Stravinsky was 
both camps. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 and third followed by the ‘Awakening’ nature poem of Eugene 
Pianoforte Concerto (with Signor Ticciati as soloist), and | Goossens, one of three dedicated to the pianist, and at the 
srahms’ second Symphony, adequately balanced Scriabin | Close of the programme came Palmgren’s beautiful ‘ The 
Swan.’ A Chopin group was followed by the seldom-heard 


meeting announced its intention of giving two concerts 
during the present winter, one in November, the other in 
the New Year. 


DEVON 


and Strauss’ ‘Don Juan.’ As to the * Poem of Ecstasy,’ p : 
some damned it eternally as horrible, others would like to | “ Mephisto’ waltzes of Listz. 

hear it again for better comprehension. M. Rosing was out The Plymouth Corporation concerts opened on October 1, 
of voice through indisposition, but showed no failing in when Miss Gladys Harris (a Cornish contralto), Mr. Seymour 
| Dosser (tenor), and Miss Irene Buckingham (violin) 
provided the programme, with the borough organist at the 
organ. 


dramatic power, 





CHATHAM 
The first concert of the winter season was held at The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company gave a week's 
Chatham Town Hall on October 12. It inaugurated a/|répertoire performances at Torquay during the week 
series of six which are to bring Cortdt, Siloti, Thibaud, | beginning September 26, and during the next week at 
Anne Thursfield, John Coates, Granville Bantock, and} Plymouth. Taking advantage of this, Mr. Glover opened a 
other well-known artists to the district. Of the four| new series of Sunday concerts at Plymouth on October 2, 
concert-givers on October 12—Rosina Buckman, Angelo | engaging several of the operatic artists—Miss Kate Campion, 
Rosselli, Adila Fachiri, and Jascha Spivakovsky—the last-| Miss Constance Willis, Mr. Gerald O’Brien, and 
named was especially successful. | Mr. Appleton Morris, with Madame Turato as violinist and 
Rochester Choral Society has started its rehearsals, the | Madame Culp at the pianoforte. 
two chief items in its first programme being ‘Hiawatha’s| Yet another Choral Society has been formed at Plymouth, 
Wedding-Feast’ and Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, given| where already there would seem to be sufficient choral 
in conjunction with the London Symphony Orchestra. The organizations. It is a pity that these cannot amalgamate 
Society performed the ‘Hiawatha’ music when Coleridge- | to form a picked choir, and lead the way in the West in 
Taylor was its conductor, abvut fifteen years ago, | choral music. The latest Society is organized by Mr, Percy 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra has an increase in member- | E. Butchers, who has for some years trained a choir of 
ship this season. The members have begun weekly| female voices to a good standard. His intention is to 
practices of Dvorak’s Symphony, * From the New World,’ | secure two hundred voices for performances of ‘The 
The only outstanding performance of the month is the Festival | Redemption.” Mr. Butchers is organist and choirmaster 
arranged by the local Free Church Choirs’ Association for | of Mutley Baptist Church. Most of the choral societies are 
October 26, now getting into working order again. Exmouth (Mr. 
CORNWALI Raymond Wilmot), which closed last season with a deficit, 
—— has decided to perform ‘The Creation’ in the autumn, with 
Mr. H. S. Middleton, the young organist of Truro|a view to recuperating. Exeter Oratorio Society is under 
Cathedral, full of enthusiasm, has appealed to young men | reorganization, and has not yet fixed its programme. Mr. 
to take part in the musical life of the district by joining | Denis Read, recently appointed organist of St, Edmund's 
the Musical Association, This choir has ‘The Messiah’} Church, Exeter, one of the ancient churches still standing 
and Brahms’ * Requiem’ in rehearsal. Mr. W. J. Bayeley, | ‘on the wall,’ is organizing a series of sacred concerts in 








of Penzance, is energetically advocating the founding of a 
school of music in this town, and we hope his scheme will 
have practical support. A choir of fishermen assembled at 
Penzance for an occasional purpose last December has now 
been formed into a permanent body of over a hundred voices. 


which, as yet, the choir has not participated, though it is 
desirable that it should do so. 

Barnstaple Musical Society (Dr. H. J. Edw ards, 
conductor), with another unfortunate but not rare experience 








of an adverse balance, will confine its attention before 
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Christmas to part-somgs and choruses, which will be per- 
formed early in December. ; 

Exeter Chamber Music Club (initiated by Dr. Ernest 
Bullock) starts the mew season very vigorously with a large 
influx of new members, the total being now well over three 
hundred. At its annual meeting on September 28 its 
financial position was found to be excellent. The effect of the 
Club’s existence is shown in the increased support given to 
other chamber music ventures in the district. For instance, 
the two audiences which on October 11 attended the first 
two of a new series of Philharmonic Concerts organized by 
Miss Mabel Bleby and Mr. W. F. Crabb, were the largest 
ever seen at Exeter at concerts of this kind. The 
Birmingham String (Quartet (Messrs. Percival Hodgson and 
Frank Venton, and the Misses Grace Burrows and Joan 
Willis) by its artistic interpretations and perfect ensemble 
gave very fine performances of Borowski’s Quartet No. 2 
in D, Herbert Howells’ * Lady Audrey’s Suite’ (new to the 
West), Mozart’s in G, ‘Dohnanyi’s in D flat, and Beethoven’s 
Op. 74. Howells’ Suite aroused great enthusiasm, as well 
it might, by its fascinating beauty and humour. Miss Mary 
Hamlin, a youthful vocalist, showed good gifts and the 
musician's instinct. 


DUBLIN 

M. Rosing, the eminent Russian tenor, gave two operatic 
concerts at the Theatre Royal on September 24 and 28, 
assisted by Mlle. Alexeeva, Mr. Mostyn Thomas, and 
M. Arensky (a Russian vivloncellist), with Miss Gertrude 
Cuolahan at the pianoforte. Miss Winifred O’Connor, 
Mile. Alexeeva, and Mr. Ellis Raymond also contributed 
to the operatic scenes from * Faust’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ 

Quite a goodly crowd attended the ehth Mater Concert 
on September 25, one of the features of which was the 
performance on a Dublin-marde quartet of strings—the 
manufacture of the famous Perry, about the year 1810— 
collected lovingly by a distinguished Dulin violinist, 
Mr. Patrick Delaney. An Irish flavour was given by the 
orchestra in the performance of ‘ Patricius,’ conducted by 
the composer, Mr. P. Delaney. At the ninth concert, on 
October 2, the orchestra, under Mr. Vincent O’Brien, 
played Stanford’s too-little-heard Overture to ‘Shamus 
O'Brien.’ 

Quite a monster choral Festival took place in Kildare 
Cathedral on October 5. when sixteen choirs assembled and 
gave a spirited performance of some hymns and anthems, 
including an old Irish melody harmonized. The Rev. 
T. W. E. Drury, who presided at the organ, acted as 
conductor, 

As evidence that the cinema is attracting the attention of 
good musicians, it is worth placing on record that Mr. 
Arthur Darley and Mr, John Moody have doth accepted 
the musical direction of two well-known Dublin picture- 
houses. 

At last, the magnificent carillon of thirty-nine bells from 
the foundry of Messrs. Taylor, of Loughborough, for 
Armagh Cathedral, to the order of his Eminence. Cardinal 
Logue, has been put up and tested. It is one of the finest 
carillons in Ireland, and will be formally dedicated at an 
early date. The magnificent clock just erected, in 
connection with the carillon, was constructed by Messrs. 
Pitts, of Leeds. 

Much satisfaction was felt in Dublin musical circles at 
the appointment of Mr. RK. H. P. Coleman, of Dublin, as 
organist of Peterborough Cathedral, in succession to the 
late Dr. Haydn Keeton, 

A series of classical orchestral recitals has been arranged 
by the Irish Musical League, and the first performance is 
announced to take place in the Abbey Theatre on Sunday, 
October 30, under the direction of Dr. John F. Larchet. 


GLASGOW e 

To the list of prospective events given last month should 
be added a series of concerts by the Scottish Orchestra, 
under the auspices of the Glasgow Corporation, the 
Abstainers’ Union’s ballad concerts, the * international 
celebrity,’ Mossel, and other concerts by outside agencies. 
_On September 30 Mr. Thorpe Davie and Miss Mary 
Ferrier gave a very successful vocal recital, the pro- 


familiar songs, being well received by a large audience. 
Miss Margaret Edwards accompanied. 

In connection with the Glasgow Presbytery of the United 
Free Church, conferences on church music were arranged on 
October &, and 29, when the following were the 
subjects dealt with: ‘The Interpretation of Hymns’ 
(Mr. T. C. L. Pritchard); ‘Prose Chanting’ (Mr. J. K. 
Findlay); ‘The Organ Voluntary’ (Mr. H. Walton, of 
Glasgow Cathedral); and ‘Congregational Singing’ (Mr. 
H. S. Roberton, of the Orpheus Choir). It is expected 
that these conferences will stimulate interest and make 
for improvement in the service of praise in the churches. 

To secure support for the British National Opera 
Company a public meeting was held at Glasgow on 
October 5. The aims and objects of the scheme were 
explained by Mr. Robert Radford, Mr. Percy Pitt, and Mr. 
Walter Hlyde, and an advisory local committee was 
appointed. It will be surprising if Glasgow does not afford 
support to a project which offers great possibilities. 

The chief event of the month was the Orpheus week of 
chamber concerts (October 3 to 8) by the London String 
(Quartet, with Miss Myra Hess as solo pianist. Chamber 
music has not in the past been very well supported 
here, but the persistent efforts of the Orpheus Choir 
seem likely at last to bear fruit. The Choir with its 
very large following can afford to face some financial risk— 
the deficit was over #100 last year—but signs are not 
wanting that point to the concerts becoming self-supporting. 
The audiences were large, enthusiastic, and appreciative in a 
degree seldom seen at similar events. The programmes 
were irreproachable, ranging as they did from compositions 
by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, to those of the most 
‘modern’ of present-day writers, and including a first 
performance in Scotland of Kreisler’s (Quartet in A minor. 
The interpretations by the London Quartet were on the 
highest level, and Miss Myra Hess, who played contrasted 
groups of pianoforte solos as well as taking part in (Juintets 
by César Franck, Brahms, and Elgar, greatly enhanced the 
high reputation she has with Glasgow audiences. 

Madame Tetrazzini and a strong company provided the 
programme at the ‘international celebrity’ concert on 
October 5. 


15, 22, 


HASTINGS 

To the great satisfaction of concert-goers hereabouts, 
Hastings is not, after all, to be bereft of its orchestra this 
winter. Under pressure brought to bear by most of the 
musical folk in the borough, the Corporation saw the 
wisdom of engaging Mr. Julian Clifford and his players for 
the third successive season, with the result that the series was 
inaugurated with fitting éclat on October 20, when the 
winter season was formally opened by the Borough member, 
Lord Eustace Percy. 

It was thought expedient to revert to the Pavilion on 
St. Leonards Pier—the building which saw the initiation of 
these concerts. Ky arrangement with Mr. J. H. Gardner, 
the Orchestra will be housed there during the winter months. 
The Corporation is now actively engaged with plans for the 
new music pavilion. Should it be completed within a 
couple of years, Hastings may have perhaps the most up- 
to-date orchestral venue in the provinces. 

Certainly, for its size, there is no better provincial 
organization than the Hastings Orchestra. Its constitution 
is almost the same as before, and Mr. Clifford promises his 
supporters a comprehensive series of programmes. There is 
a symphony concert each Wednesday afternoon, at which 
notalile concerto players will appear, and which may be 
heard for the modest sum of eightpence. Already there is 
published an attractive list of celebrities for special matinées, 
and a festival of modern British music will occupy the week 
beginning January 10, when most of our representative 
composers will conduct works of their own. 

LIVERPOOL 

The Philharmonic Society’s season opened brilliantly on 
October 11 in a programme judiciously blended of old and 
new. M. Koussevitzky put new life into the * Oberon’ 
Overture and Beethoven's seventh Symphony, to which he 
imparted a suggestion of Russian glow and glitter. It was 





gramme, which covered a wide range of more or less 
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an exhilarating performance, and the memory of it will 
remain with us for a long time. It was when Koussevitzky 
came to his friend Scriabin’s * Poéme de |’Extase’ that his 
genius found full scope, In a vivid presentment of this 
extraordinary music he made it pulse with human emotion, 
ecstasy, and delirium, the meaning of which each individual 
hearer had to find for himself. The short introduction to 
* Khovanstchina’ by Moussorgsky is interesting in its placid 
mood and comparative simplicity. The vocalist of the 
occasion was Miss Ethel Frank, who sang, among other 
things, two remarkable pieces with vocal obbligati—one 
can hardly term them songs—viz., Ravel’s ‘Asie’ and 
‘La Fifite Enchantée.’ Their orchestral atmosphere is 
typically French in its suggestion and manner. A 
really brilliant concert was completed by the responsive 
singing of the choir under Dr. Pollitt in Bantock’s highly 
individual eight-part chorus ‘Spirit of Night.’ This is an 
orchestrally vocal setting of words by Shelley of a type 
which specially appeals to the composer, who has evolved 
some gorgeous harmonies. The choir made a good start at 
this concert, and the sopranos especially deserve commenda- 
tion for their excellent top notes. 

Conducted by Mr. Louis Baxter, the United Orchestral 
Society had an appreciative, if not numerous, audience, at 
its concert in the Philharmonic Hall on October 5. The 
new ‘Guild of Singers’ Choir of forty ladies, under Mr. 
R. T. Edwards, sang Fletcher’s ‘The Witches’ Carnival’ 
and German’s * Beauteous Morn,’ and songs were given by 
Mr. Mostyn Thomas, accompanied by Mr. John Tobin. 
The paramount interest was found, however, in three 
orchestral compositions by Dr. James Lyon, who conducted 
his ‘ Variations on a Sarabande by Handel,’ a symphonic 
episode, ‘The Miracle of the Roses,’ founded on lines by 
Southey, and a tone-poem, ‘The Legend Beautiful.’ These 
works present outstanding evidences of musicianship, clearly 
and logically directed. There is imagination, as well as a 
definite plan, and a welcome absence of any straining after 
effect in the harmonic texture. It is delightfully natural 
and melodious music which is apparently the sincere 
expression of a strong personality. 

Dr. Annie W, Patterson, of Cork, the well-known Irish 
lady who has taken high rank as a literary musician, gave a 
lecture to the Liverpool Welsh National Soviety, at its 
opening meeting in the Royal Institute on October 7. Her 
subject was ‘The Story of Irish Folk-Song,’ a big theme 
which she handled concisely as well as exhaustively. 
Dr. Patterson spoke as an authority, and imparted her native 
enthusiasm to her Celtic hearers. One of the originators of 
the Feis Ceoil, which is similar to the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
she referred hopefully to the future prospects of native 
Irish composers, and especially to the, great work 
done by Sir Charles Stanford. The musical illustrations, 
played on the pianoforte by the lecturer, included the ‘ Battle 
of Arganmore,’ one of the earliest known examples of native 
music, which Dr. Patterson traced back to B.C. 1000, or 
even earlier if the tradition be true about ‘ Noah’s niece’ 
coming to Ireland and lendingahelping hand. Dr, Patterson 
repeated her lecture on October 11 to the members of the 
City and University Irish Society. 

M. Joseph Bonnet played some effective pieces on 
St. George’s Hall organ on September 28. Two of the 
greater items, the G minor Fantasia and Fugue and 
Franck’s Choral in A minor, No. 3, remain in memory 
as masterly performances. 

At his recital in Crane Hall on October 11, Mr. Norman 
Wilks proved himself to be an executant of high order and 
also an artist of sensitive temp2rament. 

The popular musical Wednesday afternoon in Crane Hall 
commenced on October 5, when an overflowing audience 
was attracted by two finely equipped artists, Mr. Joseph 
Greene as solo pianist, and Miss Ethel Penhall, mezzo- 
soprano. A new-comer, Mr. J. C. Heaton, is a bass who 
sang with acceptance, and Mr. Walter Wright accompanied. 

With regret is recorded the death after a lingering illness 
of Mr. E. Stanley Redfern, the eminent flautist. for so many 
yetrs prominently identified with the musical life not only 
hereahouts but in the country generally. Principal flantist 


of the Hallé and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestras and 





Shakespeare Theatre on Sunday evening, October 4, only 3 
few hours before his decease. A fine orchestra of seventy, 
led by Mr. Catterall and conducted by Mr. Eugin 
Goossens, jun., was evidence of the regard in which 
Mr. Redfern was held by his colleagues, with whom were 
associated the singers, Miss Dorothy Ledsham, Messrs. Lewys 
James, W. Anderson, and Norman Allin, with Mr. Joseph 
Greene as solo pianist. 

Liverpool is to be asked to subscribe at least £10,000 oj 
the £50,000 which is required to provide a firm financial 
basis for the British National Opera Company. In return, 
Liverpool—so long the chief home of the Carl Roy 
Company—is promised a season of grand opera the like of 
which has not been seen in the city before. Mr. Willian 
Anderson, of English Opera fame, is acting as local 
secretary of the movement. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


Normally one is able to record in the November message 
the commencement and prospects of the winter season, but 
at the time of writing none of our major societies have 
gone into action, and the record of the month’s activities js 
necessarily of a miscellaneous order. 

On October 8 the opening of the extension to the Koyal 
Exchange was the occasion for musical effects of a quite 
unusual order. The floor space of the Exchange covers 
nearly two acres, and this area was densely thronged by 
between fifteen and twenty thousand people, predominantly 
men, As their Majesties entered, great waves of cheering 
resounded through the vast building, and when Mr. Walter 
Nesbitt (who had been conducting his Orpheus Male-Voice 
Choir in a series of glees, \c., during the long hours of waiting) 
raised his baton for the National Anthem, the sheer volume 
of stentorian tone was frankly overwhelming. The sensation 
of singing in such a huge crowd and space was remarkable, 
but to stop and listen for a moment was still more so, 
Nothing sounded quite so well as Webbe’s ‘Strike the 
Lyre’; the cross-rhythms of Beale’s ‘Come, let us 
join the roundelay’ simply became so many confused 
currents in space; Hollingworth’s ‘Here’s life and 
health to England’s King’ was easily first in the 
crowd’s affections. The gorgeous tone in the National 
Anthem made one long to have heard a unison chorus 
like ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ or a big-scale hymn 
tune of the ‘St. Anne’ or ‘Old Hundredth’ order. An 
orchestra assembled from several cinemas played two varied 
groups under Mr. Walter Il. Mudie, finishing with the 
*Tannhauser’ ‘ Hall of Song’ march just before the Royal 
party arrived. Strange it was to hear such music ‘on the 
boards’ where thousands assemble daily for transactions 
valued at hundreds of millions ! 

Interesting developments are afoot at New Mills, one of 
the railway strategic centres of North Derbyshire. So often 
in recent years have music and drama suffered by the 
invasion of the cinema that it is worthy of record how in 
this upland town the cinema has been freely placed at the 
| disposal of Mr. J. Baguley Waters for the orchestral series of 
| concerts to be conducted there this winter. This is rathera 
| signal instance of the value of an organization like the 
| Hallé Orchestra in carrying music of symphonic scale inte 
parts of the Manchester sphere of influence which are 
practically cut off from active participation in the city’s 
artistic life. Under Mr. Hamilton Harty’s iniluence this 
leavening process is likely to be extended. 

Blackburn now rejoices in new municipal buildings 
containing a fine concert hall of about three thousand 
seating capacity and an orchestra capable of accommodating 
three hundred performers. Thus are the choral and 
orchestral possibilities of Dr. Herman Brearley’s society 
definitely extended. Dr. Brearley also conducts the Preston 
Choral Society, which is concentrating on a_ Lenten 
performance of the Bach ‘St. Matthew’ Iassion. 

The first concert of the season in the Free Trade Hall 
was given by the choirs conducted by Mr. Alfred Higson— 
the Co-operative Wholesale Male-Voice and the Sale and 
District Musical Society. Under his direction each of 
these bodies gained chief distinction at Morecambe Festival 
last May, and I believe that never before had the Sale 
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The Male- Voice Choir was twice as strong numerically as Mr. James Richardson has for twenty-one years given his 
that which represents the Society at Festivals, and my | annual recital of violoncello music rarely or never heard 
fxed impression is that increased numbers have brought | apart from his performances, and on October 10 continued 
decreased beauty of tone. The less experienced singers | his sequence of programmes. 
indulged in tone-forcing to a degree which would ruin their | —_—_—— 
chances in competitive work. Conspicuous examples were | NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

: . + 6 one . ’ os > tr: 

ent in the closing Pages ae . sap gent | On Sunday, September 25, the Musicians’ Union held 
and the Max Bruch “Media Vita.” The Sale ra nt its annual concert, the orchestra consisting of members of 
works sung at the a oo at ie “T ae | the various theatre hands, conducted by Mr. J. Mark. The 
Blackpool, ry a ‘* th hens M —_ wth e i Bls on 1 programme included Berlioz’s ‘ Hungarian March,’ ‘The 
Hall and had also heard them at Morecambe anc pa Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Overture, a selection from 
wal have no o-~= — ag wa Ma tine ito | Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme,’ Eric Coates’ * Miniature Suite,’ and 
the best singing. iss Agnes Nicholls an r. Framuton | Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat (with Mr. V. de L. 
Harty in association (like the late Mrs. Henry Wood and Caygill as soloist). Allowing for the fact that the orchestra 
Sir Henry) afforded that somewhat rare experience where | was more or less got together for the occasion, the per- 
the artistic intimacy born of a lifelong fellowship adds an formance was very creditable to all concerned, At the 
indefinable poepensae a the — doth dite be ae Boers | same time a certain lack of plasticity conveyed a suggestion 
Gece ae dhs cine anes candi dee eee Galley “pi” that the plavers were afraid to let themselves go, and a 
ms » | 2 ” ~ eaten cee : ong wn | want of breadth seemed to show that, as it “a they read 

e EsArty S SCLINGS OF MEOWA V7 NCH were © wt | in phrases instead of whole sentences. Of Mr. Caygill asa 
occasion instances of that fusion of verse, music, and | pianist, more should be heard in the future. Madame A. 
interpretative powers long to be treasured, ¢ Richardson has somewhat too small a voice for * Let the 

The Tuesday “Mid-Day” series have prov ided a steady | Bright Seraphim,’ but was quite charming in Sullivan’s 
succession of attractive and stimulating programmes. On | ‘ Orpheus with his Lute.’ The high level of the programme 
September 6 the venue was changed from the customary | was not fully sustained in the selections of Mr. E. Williams, 
Houldsworth Hall to St. Ann’s Church, hard by, where the | who drew upon songs of Clay and Tosti. 
four ‘Serious Songs’ by Brahms had superb justice done On October 1, Mr. Eugéne Goossens lectured to the local 
them by Mr. Ernest Jones. Dr. Thomas Keighley played branch of the British Music Society on ‘Some Aspects of 
the organ accompaniment, and also Bach’s D minor) British Music.’ He dealt with a number of the younger 
Toccata and Fugue and a series of shorter items by Dupré, | composers, giving what, in his opinion, were the particular 
(who makes a second appearance here after this chronicle has | characteristics each was contributing to modern music as 
one to sy At oe concerts ry — —_ mia ee a by plasing Pine — 
this mid-day series we have witnessed the almost startling examples from eath, Scott, Ireland, anc his own works. 
emergence of Mrs. Rawdon Briggs’ beautiful viola playing. 

Her exceptional ability on this instrument served her NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 

colleagues (Messrs. Arthur Catterall and R. J. Forbes) The Nottingham musical season was very appropriately 
handsomely in a new Trio for violin, viola, and pianoforte by jnaugurated on September 15, with a recital given by a 
Mr. Alfred M. W all. This is a thoroughly _temarkable local singer, Miss Lucy Goodwin, who has recently 
work that won instant appreciation from a big crowd of distinguished herself as a student of the Roya! Academy. 
business men. Halvorsen’s *Passacaglia” for violin and | Miss Goodwin sustained a programme comprising twenty- 





viola showed that the artist’s capacity for the more animated | two numbers, that fully displayed her versatility. Amongst 
style of execution was as strong as her grasp of the intensely | the more modern numbers was a group of four songs by 
emotional, Mr. Bernard Johnson. The most exacting item was the 


In a new Pizzetti Quartet played by the MacCullagh group | celebrated Aria ‘Ernani involami’ of Verdi, but the 
on October 7, Mrs. Briggs again had a distinguished part, | singer’s happiest choice was perhaps Landon Ronalkd’s 
notably in the slow movement, as was the case also in the ‘Sylvan’ and the Schubert ‘Ave Maria.’ Miss Elsie 
Wall Trio. Compared with the Sonata for pianoforte and Johnson was an excellent accompanist. 
violin which was done here recently, this Quartet of At the Nottingham Repertory Theatre a light opera 
Pizzetti’s reveals him as an assured ‘master-writer in this | entitled * Robin Hood,’ by Mr. Bernard Page, was announced 
sphere of composition, however we may regard or disregard for the week October 8 to 15. Mr. Page has recently 
his orchestral work. taken over the musical directorship of the theatre. 

The Catterall Quartet is this winter to be closely The Derby Municipal concert dates are October 3, 
associated with the Tuesday ‘ Mid-Days,’ and made the first | November 4, and December 9. On the initial date, concerts 
of its nine appearances on October 4, in the third | were given in the afternoon and evening by Mr. Albert 
‘Rasoumovsky.’ It has been often played here with much Sammons, Mr. Lionel Tertis, Mr. Felix Salmond, and 
more distinction—perhaps an unusually dispiriting sample Mr. William Murdoch, In December the City of Bir- 


of muggy Manchester atmosphere contributed its quota mingham Orchestra, under Mr. Appleby Matthews, will 
visit Derby. Derby Choral Union, conducted by Dr. Coward, 


to this impression. oe ae : ona . 
A very notable pianoforte programme was played on | Opens with * The Dream of Gerontius” on November 18, 


October 3 by Mr. Norman Wilks. Those who are well | 
acquainted with the Russian Ballet’s version (may it be so PORTSMOUTH AND DISTRICT 
called?) of the Schumann ‘Carnaval,’ felt that there was|  Concert-goers are being offered a very wide choice at 
considerable affinity of style observable in Mr. Wilks’) Portsmouth this season. Apart from the Philharmonic and 
playing of some of the numbers. In this, as in all else he | ‘jnternational celebrity’ series, the success of which is 
played, were ample evidences of marled individuality allied | already assured, there is a stirring among the lesser local 
to powerful technical equipment. One capable judge | sccieties, and the next few months are full of promise for 
singled out his staccato playing as something amazing. | the development of choral work. The idea of the Saturday 

Mr. Charles Neville and Mr. Webster Millar, both | evening concerts has also net fallen upon barren ground. 
products of the Royal Manchester College of Music, have | Even if the Municipality fails to move in the matter—and 
each given vocal recitals that had as much delight for the | jt js apparent that the civic body still requires some leading 
connoisseur as for the man in the street, and each found an| jp this direction—there are others ready to make the 
additional vent for his artistic nature in using translations of experiment. The Portsmouth Temperance Choral Union 
his own. now proposes, for instance, to put the response of the public 

Manchester orchestral playing has suffered seriously of to the test. and if its first two Saturday concerts give 
late in deaths of some of her mest gifted wind-instrument | satisfactory results the series will no doubt be extended. 
players. Paersch and Reynolds, greatest of horn and oboe! Under the auspices of the Choral Union, Miss Noel Eadie 
Players (Richter’s judgment, not the writer's), have gone ;| will make her first appearance at Portsmouth on December 3, 
and in recent months De Jeng, Needham, and Redfern— | with Mr. Joseph Farrington also taking part in the 
what a trinity of flautists were these ! | programme. 

E 
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There is no doubt as to the growing appreciation of music| evening. Miss Myra Hess gave a brilliant performance 
in the borough. An example of this was furnished by the| the pianoforte, and Miss Dorothy Silk charmed every one 
sustained attendances at the course of University extension | with her singing. During the interval the Deputy- Mayor, 
lectures given at the Municipal College last season on *A/ Sir Harold R. Pink, on behalf of the Society, presented 
Listener’s Guide to Music.’ So successful was the scheme | cheque to Mr. T. Archard in recognition of his services as 
that a further series was arranged, to be given by Mr. | chorus-secretary over a period of thirty years. 

P. M. S. Latham, on ‘The Meaning of Music,’ the course ; — 

commencing on September 23. Once again the interest | ' cl SOUTH W ALES - F 
which has been aroused, and the eagerness to learn, has _ The visit of the Carl Rosa Opera Company to the 
exceeded all expectations, New Theatre, September 19 to October 1, afforded 

At the South Parade Pier, which has engaged many well- music-lovers of Cardiff and district a fortnight ot opera, 
known artists of late, Mr. Mark Hambourg found a cordial and the inclusion in the i, Sey of the two Wagnerian 
welcome awaiting him on September 30. He gave an cies af The Mastersingers and * Valkyrie, works never 
afternoon and an evening recital, and his brilliant technique sefore given in Wales—aroused interest over a wide area 

The performances created the greatest enthusiasm, and 


gained a ready appreciation. He was not stinting in his| ” : ; : 
programmes, which were representative of the great | should do much to influence the adoption of music of this 


composers in a wide variety of themes. Miss Gladys | Class by our musical societies, especially when it is realised 
Verona, the leading coloratura soprano of Australia, was the | that many such works may be performed in the manner of 
vocalist. Among those who have recently appeared at the ‘mien: : oe be = alled that the performance of the 
Sunday afternoon symphony concerts given at the Pier by the ee = ly a Bristol Festival of - a ben followed up by 
Marine bands, have been Misses Mary Winter, Betty Saville, | * musical Society's performance of * Parsifal’—an example 
Eva Hunsdon-Brown, and Winifred Allan, and Messrs, | which should be more widely adopted. ae. : 

Lawrence Emery and L. Whittenbury-Kave | At the first concert of the ‘celebrity’ series, held at the 


The (Quartet Players have resumed their free chamber | Empire, Cardiff, on October I, Kubelik opened his tow 
snsiaii concute, which were inaugurated last season to| with a first appearance in this country after an abse nee of 
dete tah in Oh Gem of ee te average | eight years. He played with wonderful technique in a 
attendance of something like a thousand showed that the programme that included Tehaikovsky’s Violin Concerte 
enterprise was one that appealed, and the organizers | '™ D. His ae we Miss Leila Megane (meme 
decided to continue the venture this season. The Players | soprano), and his ame sears Mr. Percy Kahn. . 
comprise Miss Edith Bunny (violin), Major R. Bullin rhe Cardiff Musical Society, under the veteran Sa, 
(viola), Mr. Frank Cranmore (violoncello), and Mrs. Mr. T. E. Aylward, has issued its prospectus for the ensuing 
Geace B. Ballin (pianoforte). They wese ensisted at the season. At the first concert at Park Hall, on December 2, 
\lbert Hall on October © by the Alzando Glee Singers, a | Elgar's The Music-Makers, the Bon-bon Suite, by 
party of vocalists from Chichester Cathedral. Coleridge-Taylor, and *Sir Patrick Spens,’ by Brewer. will 

Three civilian bands—the Portsmouth Battalion, the | b€ the works performed; a selection of unaccompanied 
Tramways, and the Workers’ Union—gave their promised part-songs will form the programme of the second concert, 

, on February 15, at Cory Hall: and on Good Friday, 


festival at the Town Hall on October 8. About seventy : 
° ° ° « ». - « > Le? * Se < . ar? ‘ 
selected instrumentalists made a very well-balanced orchestra, April 14, at Park Hall, Dvorak’s ‘Stabat Mater’ and a 
Bach cantata are the selected works. 


and the three bandmasters conducted in turn—Mr. W. J. “ : , 

Swatton (Workers’ Union) directing in the ‘Maid of the} At Newport, a series of three chamber Prinses lecture- 

Mountains,’ Mr. J. F. Knights (Portsmouth Battalion) the concerts inaugurated last year in conjunction with the 

‘William Tell’ Overture, and Mr. F. Jewell (Tramways) | National Council of Music (University of Wales), are te 

Edward German’s ‘ Henry VIII.’ dances. Mr. E. W. Seager | b¢ continued this season in the hall of the High School for 

played several organ pieces, and there were also vocal Girls. The dates selected are November 21, January 23, 
and March 20, 


items, on ° . — . 
The Choral Societies at Emsworth and Havant have both The Birmingham String Quartet took pat & the annual 
been able to report small credit balances as the result of last | Concert given. by St. Teilo’s Church Choir, Cardiff, on 
October 12, in aid of the choir funds. The programme 


season’s concerts. At the annual meeting of the former}. - 
Me M0. EB. W. Kieedl eo pena president and | included Bach, Mozart, Dvorak ; and the moderns, Howells, 
aa | Frank Bridge, and Grainger. 


Mr. Alfred Agate vice-president and hon. conductor, while q . : 
a presentation of a silver Queen Anne teapot was made to oi aagpeee' the — ——- Se the a 
Mr. T. A. Chignell, who has been hon. secretary of the ae ae _ get ia a agpaniet. nage 
Society for fifteen years. ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ is attendances being good and the music acceptable. On 
to be given at the first concert. Lady Fitzwygram is the October Me — Bae nag Theatre, _ Angle's ——— 
president of the Havant Society, which has been able to| Petformed the Beethoven Symphony in C minor, and on 
retain the services of Mr. and Mrs. Canaway as hon, | 5¢Ptember 18 the Australian baritone, Mr. Harold Williams, 
conductor and accompanist respectively. Mr. R. Y. Fisher | #PPeared at Park Hall in support of the Mortimer 
has been again appointed hon. secretary. The Society is | y—_aguees f the Rev. ES " : 
practising Stanford's ‘The Revenge’ and ‘ Songs of the Fleet’ | _. rhe comtenaty os the Mev. &. : tephen, better known as 
for its opening concert on December 14 | Tanymarian, is at hand. He was the composer of the first 
: s 7 ee. oo one . 9 on the RAREEST 
The Borough of Portsmouth Philharmonic Society’s first | W elsh oratorio, Storm Tiberias.’ The Welsh Congregational 
concert of the season at the Town Hall. on October 13, | Union decided that the event should be celebrated throughout 
was specially noteworthy. In the first place it marked | the | denomination (of which the old as os 
Mr. Hugh A. Burry’s return to the leadership of the Society | minister). sue suggested programme is to include ven 
3 2 | " > 7 » , 
after a season’s absence through ill-health, but his effective tunes by the _ - epee Pannen ‘ agony er 
control of the performers on this occasion revealed no lack : ioe rey wit } t on of pay = t aap 
of those qualities which have brought the Philharmonic into | ag *- AL oye, Tlenidhe gp os poggel These - 
the forefront of local musical societies, and placed it, with J. Mills of Llanidloes and a few others, may be 


practically, in a place by itself. The programme was | regarded as pioneers of music in Wales, and more especially 


entirely classical, and on one occasion Mr. Burry made a} of the music of the ragerses 4 os a 

departure from custom by drawing the attention of the The fine ensemble playing of the Birmingham String 
audience to the work of the horns, bidding the players to ‘Juartet (Mr. Percy Hodgson, leader) in the Lecture-hall - 
stand in order that there should be no doubt as to whom he | the ardiff \ -M.C.A. on October 13, gave the audience the 
referred to. Also he took them separately through a phrase | highest satisfaction. The programme consisted of Quartets 
or two of their score, to familiarise the audience with the | by Beethoven, Haydn, and Dohnanyi. This was the 


. . . i > “Ties , ing the 
sound. This was prior to playing the Prelude to Act 3 of | Opening concert of a series of three to be held during t 
% | season. 


‘Die Meistersinger,’ which he remarked was ‘one of the | irene = ——— _ _ 
loveliest things in the realm of music. The well-balanced| In December Mr. Cyril Scott is to conduct his two 
orchestra was wonderfully responsive to all demands made | Passacaglias at the Furtwangler Concerts, Vienna, and to 
upon it, and those present enjoyed a really fine musical | play his own Pianoforte Concerto. 
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YORKSHIRE ~ oe ae ry ere in -gragteanine. Bs Shethield 
. ‘ is tanford’s Concerto in C minor, and in accomplishing it as 
So far there has not been much to record in the musical | },. Jid added a good deal to his reputation. Mr. Julian 
activities of Yorkshire. The Harrogate Symphony Concerts, Cii@ord conducted 
ae ay aes : - ! A Ler 
which keep good music a rs wn aaa a wesgen Poer Miss Marie Foxon has undertaken the musical direction 
summer, ie = er roa 7 . : hen — — -“~ of an interesting experimental series of mid-day concerts in 
doings are being transferred to the larger towns. “| connection with the Y.M.C.A. At the first of these Miss 
Bradford Subscription Concerts, which are among the most | na Roberts sang a group of Brahms’ songs very happily, 
notable in the county, resumed as early as October 7, when and Miss Ethel Cook, Miss Zoé Addy, and Mr. Alan 
Mr. Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra introduced Morton gave a pleasing performance of two movements of 
three movements of Holst’s * Planets’ to the North of Arensky’s Pianoforte Trio. At the second, Miss Helen 
England. Though the diction sa novel, there r nothing Guest ‘played the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, and Miss Etty 
revolutionary about * Mars, Saturn, or ‘Jupiter,’ and the Ferguson sang interesting groups of modern songs. 
energy and freshness of the music made a strong impression. | po ntock’s ‘A Feast of Testeies” wes singled out for 
At Hull Mr. Janssen’s Subscription Concerts were resumed special praise 
wend weg sr “te Di a ‘ se. : 
on O ness - The _aeconacse sgh ag hed — the Dr. A. W. Wilson, of Manchester Cathedral, gave a short 
onward — = oe pase sage avin - ne | organ recital to the Sheftield Organists’ and Choirmasters’ 
on y, s Sa ae ng ee aes a ©! Association in which Parry’s preludes on ‘St. Anne’ and 
Waldstein” Sonata gave teal pleasure. Some excellent | « Rockingham,’ and the first movement of Bach’s first 
chamber concerts were among the best happenings of the Trio Sonata were outstanding features 
month. At Bradford the first of the chamber concerts “he ulsh of *The Manne’ Opera’ to the Sheffield 
eqgsnized as a side-show to the subsc ee <eneene took | Lyceum Theatre aroused a good deal of interest during the 
place on October 14, when Pianoforte Trios were played by | week beginning September 19 
srs. Ss s, Sa a I —a very Ss |e “a ; 
= Pig seh pd gage nthe 4 Sse | Sir Henry Hadow, on_ October 6, lectured on * The 
we ‘ aid ‘ ag re is. pens ‘ 7 a 7 ‘8 | Music of Shakespeare’s Time,’ and in connection with the 
song > nme = rss ~~ _ co Debus 5 Adult Education Scheme of the Shefiield Education 
eae “ —, Lay ane, *> bei # aie | Committee, addressed a large audience on October 8 on the 
3 y ; te sv “ng als * : r ~mapeags 
Me di - a " a any | subject of ‘ Melody.’ He is to give two continuing lectures 
ee |on * Harmony’ and ‘ Musical Structure ’ respectively. 
| <A Sheffield branch of the English Folk-Dance Society has 
[ od. its inaugural meeting Mr. Cecil Shar 
As regards arrangements for the future, the Leeds been foemed. At ™ ee a d his ve TE i 
F : . . . - ‘ > »| gave an interesting account of the origin and history of Fo 
Philharmonic Society is to give the first part of *St. Paul’ | : ag Dea rps ay é 
> . mae we > : ° ‘ | Dances, and illustrative dances given by members of the 
and Parry’s ‘Pied Piper,’ at its first concert; * The eimai dene amu etteateall 
Messiah’ at its second; Elgar’s ‘ Music-Makers,’ Bach’s ee a — er 
ig: >. Pp > : The Chaliapin concert in aid of the Russian Famine 
Sing ye,’ a Pianoforte Concerto (Mr. Frederick Dawson) at | ,. i - : eae 
Bs thied. end * Lol in’ at its fourth. The Leeds Choral | Fund, on October 7, was a memorable event. A_ large 
et er a” «ler oes aan (eee responded whole-heartedly to the fascination of 
Union has chosen Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Hiawatha,’ * The apse tae " 3 ‘ . 
Messiah.’ end Elear’s ‘The Apostles.’ and : le f Chaliapin’s art and personality, and he enjoyed a reception 
Messiah,’ and Elgar’s he Apostles,’ and an element of | ie ai. Th Uties Gat ik. Sakae 
“ete : of extraordinary cordiality. M. Bratza and M. Pouishnoy 
novelty is introduced in the shape of an organ recital by | aethaienniinn. 
M. Dupré, the choir being heard in unaccompanied music ‘ seis oe 
on the same occasion. The Bradford Festival Choral | 
Society is giving, among other things, Brahms’ Alto | The Halifax Society, now in its hundred and fourth 
Rhapsody, ‘Acis and Galatea,’ and Holst’s ‘Hymn of | season, is giving ‘The Spectre’s Bride,’ and an interesting 
| 








LEEDs 








OTHER TOWNS 


Jesus.” The Bradford Old Choral Society is this season | miscellaneous programme, and the Huddersfield Choral 
celebrating its centenary, and is to mark the occasion by two | Society, adhering to whole-programme works, is to 
special concerts in which the Hallé Orchestra will take | give ‘Samson and Delilah,’ and Parry’s ‘Judith.’ The Hull 
part. At the first Delius’ ‘Sea Drift’ and a ‘ Meistersinger’| Harmonic Society’s programme includes ‘Aida’ and 
selection will be heard ; at the second Coleridge-Taylor’s | Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ Hull Vocal Society, conducted 
*Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ is promised, and a new work by Dr. Coward, will give ‘Samson and Delilah’ and 
by Cyril Jenkins, ‘ The Song of the Silent Land,’ dedicated | Holst’s ‘ Hymn of Jesus.’ 

: the Society, will be conducted by its composer, * The | — : 

lymn of Praise’ forming a suitable finish. For the rest, = - ‘ . 
Parry’s ‘Pied Piper,’ Debussy’s ‘ Blessed Damozel,’ and Musical Wotes from Ebroad 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ will, at the last event of the -—- 

season, afford a stimulating mixture. ‘The Messiah’ is of AMSTERDAM 

course understood as a feature of all prospectuses. The former director of the Nederlandsche Opera, M. G. H. 
The Leeds Saturday Orchestral concerts will again be Koopman, is striving hard to raise a huge capital for a 
+ ale een Fy a. Goossens pag iene ane be ne new theatrical building, including a concert hall, both of 
a o moc seated cl aan psa Mewar nt ore be: which are sorely needed at Amsterdam. As the aims of 
pieces cing described as for the first time at Leeds, or at this energetic entrepreneur are known to be running in the 
eg obi ponent Anam Gon sa Balakirev’s direction of once more establishing a permanent Opera for 
Pianoforte C in E. flat, Sibelius’ ‘ En Saga,’ Bliss’ Amsterdam, it is hardly necessary to point out that his idea 
‘anoforte Concerto in Ff flat, Sibelius — En Saga, Bliss '| has evoked undivided sympathy. But, what amounts toa 


eu a esprii . > Stravinsky’s ‘* Oise: feu.’ : : 
jeu d'ésprit, * Rout,’ Stravinsky’s ‘Oiseau de Feu,’| vast deal more, the rate at which the funds are coming 





> erg fourth Symphony, aad Goossens’ * Four | forward promises success for the venture. The second 
+ gpm —quite a respectable list, which suggests that enterprise consists in the founding of a model * Music 
ese concerts are turning over a new leaf, and not, as Lyceum,’ the fabric of which is already in a fair way to 


heretofore, relying exclusively on familiar things. completion 
SHEFFIELD | The concert season with us cannot properly be said to 
; P | have begun until the first orchestral event which came off on 


The orchestral concert promoted by Miss Lily Foxon was | Thursday, September 29, The occasion had a special 
notable chiefly by reason of the successful appearance of | significance, inasmuch as the programme, with the exception 
three Sheffield performers. Two of these young artists, | of Wagner’s * Faust’ Overture, was devoted to works of 
pupils of Miss Foxon, played pianoforte concertos, and the | Gustav Mahler, viz., his fifth Symphony and the * Kinder- 
third, Miss Ida Bloor—a soprano with a voice of rare | totenlieder.’ There is probably no place in the musical 
attractiveness—sang in finished style. Miss Helen Guest | world, not excepting even Vienna, where Mahler’s works 
extracted from Moszkowski’s Concertu in E all that the | are cultivated to anything like the extent as at Amsterdam, 
music contained, and the brilliance of her performance | which has been styled, not inappropriately the Bayreuth of 
arouse much enthusiasm. Mr. Stanley Kaye had a task | Mahler. Critics, oftener than not, are pleased to liken 
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Mahler to Schubert and Bruckner, but the similarities in the 
works of these three composers do not really extend beyond 


a certain kind of melodic form which can be ea-ily 
accounted for. Indeed, it seems an almost insurmountable 
difficulty for any composer living at Vienna to escape the 
influence of the peculiarly tinted musical atmosphere of the 
Austrian capital, and Mahler’s works show traces of this 
influence to a far greater extent than those of either of his 
predecessors. The reason lies in the fact that, unlike the latter 
two, Mahler did not sift the material but embodied in his 
works every phase of Vienna’s musical life from the highest 
type, derived from national strains, down to the songs in the 
street and the music dispensed by barrel-organs. Hand and 
brain of a genius were wanted to blend these heterogeneous 
nuclei into an artistic matrix. Thus in Mahler we find 
combined the sensuous and intellectual elements of all 
human strata, and this in turn tends to overthrow the 
barriers which separate different classes of listeners, Small 
wonder that his art is all-embracing, and there is nothing 


astonishing in the fact that it is continually gaining in public | 


favour. 


Like the rest of Mahler’s purely orchestral symphonies | 


(he afterwards suppressed the programme of his first), 
the fifth is not absolute music in the older acceptation of 
the term, nor is it programme music, notwithstanding an 
easily distinguishable leading idea. The Symphony com- 
mences with a magnificent J/arcia Funehre, and ends in a 
boisterous outbreak of gaiety, the three intervening move- 
ments passing through other reflective stages. The 
performance was beyond praise. Seeing that Mengelberg 
was Mahler’s intimate friend, we need not wonder that 
the latter’s works receive the 
at Amsterdam. In the * Kindertotenlieder’ we heard this 
time M. Thom. Denys. However splendidly he acquitted 
himself of his difficult task, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
sentiments contained in these songs are more aptly delivered 
by a lyrical baritone than bya bass. If the choice of Wagner’s 
*Faust’ Overture be considered somewhat 
accounted for by the fact that our excellent tubaist, 
M. Hevymans, entered on that day upon his twenty-sixth 
service as a 


most 


vear of 
accordingly he 
for which this Overture provides ample occasion. 
second concert Muhler’s fifth Symphony was repeated, the 
remainder of the programme consisting of Mendelssohn’s 
ever fresh and charming ‘Fingal’s Cave’ and Robert 
Volkmann’s Violoncello Concerto in A minor, with Madame 
Judith Bokor as soloist. Her playing this time showed a 
remarkable advance in technique, ripeness of feeling, and 
general musicianship. Considering her attainments at her 
present age—which one is permitted to hint at‘if a lady has 
hardly passed twenty—it may safely be predicted that she 
will have a splendid career. The choice of Robert 


was given a chance of shining as soloist, 


Volkmann’s Concerto, music of the noblest kind, ence more | 


reminded us of a composer whose works have fallen into 


undeserved oblivion, solely because he had the misfortune | 


to be eclipsed by a mightier contemporary, Johannes 
Brahms. The twenty-fifth anniversary of Bruckner’s death | 
was commemorated by a’ performance of his eighth | 


Symphony. I cannot share the opinion of orthodox 
Krucknerians as to the value of his symphonies. One need 
not be so sweeping in his judgment as Felix Weingartner, 
who, by embodying in one of his books another musician’s 
destructive criticism, puts forward the same view, namely, 


that ‘as soon as Bruckner has finished enunciating his 
themes he commences to ramble.’ Still, there is some | 
truth therein. I cannot help comparing Bruckner’s mode 


of composing to the walk of an aged person who sits down 
at every turn of the road. I believe it was 
who so appropriately defined composition as ‘the art of 
avoiding full stops.’ It is in this particular that Bruckner’s 
True there are splendid climaxes, but 
they lead nowhere, whereas this should be felt as an ultimate 
necessity. The only indication of a movement approaching 
its termination is when Bruckner settles down on the tonic 
chon! for a greater number of bars. The majesty and 

mvincing power of Beethoven’s No. 5, which succeeded 
Bruckner’s work at the concert under notice, only tended to 
place the latter’s shortcomings in a stronger light. Great 
enthusiasm greete! the appearance of Herr Carl Friedberg, 


works fall short. 


finished execution | 


strange, it is| 


member of the orchestra, and that | 


In the} 


Corder | 


ee, 


who, at the concert of October 9, splendidly sustained the 
solo part in Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, Like 
Mr. Albert Spalding, the American violinist, he is ap 
Amsterdam favourite of pre-war times. Spalding gaye 
a recital of his own, when he proved to be in splendid 
form, gratifving his audience above all with a highly-finishea 
execution of Georges Enesco’s Violin Sonata. There js 
every likelihood that both artists will regain their 
popularity with us. In the first of the series of 
chamber music concerts to be given by the Hollandsch 
String Quartet, we were confronted with two works new to 
us, viz., a Sonatine, an otherwise full-fledged _ three. 
movement string quartet, by Pierre Menu, and Franco 
| Alfano’s String (Quartet in D major. Both works met with 
|a very cool reception, and to all appearance the feeble 
success had to be laid at the door of the performers. So far 
| as I can make out after a first hearing (a second is hardly 
| to be hoped for), these compositions will not prove a 
| lasting addition to chamber music literature. Unfortunately 
it proved impossible to procure the scores and so verify my 
| impression; still I am confident that Iam not mistaken in 
my belief. I am not at once staggered by a succession of 
| dissonant harmony, but when it comes that the hearer gets 
bewildered at consonant chords there is surely something 
| wrong. Moreover, if anything resembling a real musical 
| strain showed its head for a moment above the general 
| turmoil, one was almost tempted to wonder for what earthly 
reason the composer did not continue in snatches. The 
|above applies equally to both new works. Beethoven's 
| Op. No. 2, came as comparative balm thereafter, 
although, very likely owing to the exertions the performers 
had sustained, the performance was found to be lacking in 
more than one respect. I have still one more novelty to 
record, This was Franz Schreker’s Chamber Symphony, 
this being the first time a work of this composer has been 
heard in Holland. As I shall shortly be afforded the 
occasion fora second hearing, I deem it advisable to reserve 
my opinion till my next month’s letter. Mahler’s ‘Lied 
von der Erde’ completed the programme (October 13). In 
this work, which once more was felt to tighten its grip on 
the audience, we heard for the first time Madame Bauer von 
Pilecka (of the Vienna Staatsoper) as exponent of the 
significant contralto part. She created a favourable 
impression, but could not make us forget Madame Cahier 
or Madame Durigo of previous performances. On the other 
hand, our master-tenor Jacques Urlus was at his best, and 
I doubt whether his performance can possibly be rivalled. 
Both works, which appeal so strongly to Mengelberg’s 
| individuality, were heard in the most finished way. The 
orchestra has once more lived up to its fame. 
W. HARMANS. 





} 


59, 


BERLIN 
It has become customary in many German towns to invite 
| the public to a lecture previous to the performance of an 
| important work, be it a symphony, an opera, or a drama. 
The advantages are obvious. The threads of modern works 
are so intricate, the meaning so often obscure, that 
without a guide it is impossible to follow the author. Dr. 
Elvensfolk, of Mayence, addresses every Sunday forenoon— 
after church—large audiences, dealing not only with old and 
new works but also with everything pertaining to the 
theatre. Altogether the desire and thirst for theoretical 
knowledge have during the present and past year been 
satisfied with the publication of many very important books 
on music. Lying before me is a brilliant work, ‘Karl 
Storck, Geschichte der Musik’ (Stuttgart, Metzler), in two 
| volumes. This, the fourth edition, is more than ever an 
indispensable book of reference for every musician, for I! 
j treats of every composer of modern times whose work is 
worth knowing. Without agreeing with all the author's 
statements, he cannot but be congratulated on discussing the 
| problems of modern creative art with praiseworthy 
thoroughness and intimate knowledge. Hans Joachim 
Moser has published a ‘ Geschichte der deutschen Musik 
| (Stuttgart. Cotta), the first volume of which treats of 
| German music from its very beginnings up to the 1 hirty 
| Years’ War. It is the companion volume to Schevrers 
‘Geschichte der deutschen Literatur,’ Schafer’s * Deutsche 
an Dehio’s ‘Geschichte deutschen hunst, 


| Geschichte’ 
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and in method and manner has no compeer. It isinthe firet 

ce a text-book forstudents. Yet it is muchmore. Moser, 
unlike Paul Bekker, of Frankfurt a/M., maintains that 
music is not an international art. Therefore he speaks (1) of 
the music of the German forest; (2) of that of the cloister 
(500-1500) ; (3) of the castle (450-1420) ; (4) of the village 
(1350-550); (5) of the towns during the Middle Ages 
(1400-1520) ; (6) of church, school, and home (1517-1618) ; 
(7) of the princely courts (1517-1618), 

The Berlin Dom Choir, consi-ting of fifty boys and 
twenty men under the conductorship of Prof. Lugo Riidel, 
is at the present moment giving concerts all over Germany. 
The largest churches will not admit all those eager to listen to 
music which in such perfection has perhaps never been heard 
before. The Choir is being accompanied by Herr Wilhelm 
Kempff, one of the ablest organists in Germany. There is 
a belief among some British organists that their German 
colleagues are prone to play a Bach fugue with full organ 
throughout. Nothing is more erroneous. Probably it is a 
revelation to many country organists present at these 
concerts what a fugue may become under the fingers of an 
artist. At the concert at Worms, Herr Kempff played the 
Prelude in B minor and Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor, 
both by Bach. Doubtless such concerts will leave their 
mark behind. 

The Hamburg singing societies have made a new move 
towards bringing music among the masses. They are giving 
open-air concerts in various parts of the city, drawing from 
the huge store of national song. A man may forget his 
friends, his native land, and sometimes his language, but the 
songs of childhood and youth never fade from his memory. 
It is expected that these concerts will take place elsewhere. 
The German male-voice societies are in full swing again, 
doing good work. There is no village without its 
Gesangverein, studying all through the winter months and 
competing during the summer with other societies. At the 
last great male-voice choir contest in 1913, the Berlin Lehrer- 
gesangverein carried off the first prize in the shape of a golden 
chain, a gift of William II. Recently the question was 
discussed as to the future of this chain, which as a 
Wanderpreis may be contested at another singing competition. 
The question being put before the ex-Kaiser, elicited the 
following answer signed by the general-adjutant : 


‘I have the honour to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your letter which I placed before H.M. the 
Emperor and King. H.M. maintains that the Berlin 
Lehrergesangverein remains in possession of the prize 
until another competition is proclaimed by a new 
Emperor, when the prize may be’ defended or newly 
acquired.’ 


The Dresden authorities are about to open a State High 
School for music and the theatre. It is something new in 
the domain of artistic education, and not meant to bear the 
character of a music school or theatre school in the old 
sense. The projected High School is to receive and train 
only exceptionally gifted students. It is not, therefore, in 
competition with the Leipsic Conservatorium, which is open 
to all, and whose authorities are naturally opposed to 
another Saxon establishment. Having appealed to the 
leading experts throughout Germany, the Ministry of Culture 
has received the unanimous reply that the initiation of such 
a school meant the realisation of long-cherished wishes ; 
also that of all German towns Dresden, owing to her artistic 
traditions and rich art treasures, is the only place for such an 
institution, 

German 
Before the war 
training had an income of 460, 
quite a fourth of the salary of the bead!e. Many organists 
leave the Church to seek employment elsewhere. Some 
are obliged to play in restaurants and cinemas, Owing to 
insufficient funds a number of the Berlin Church choirs had 
to be dissolved. The country organist receives but £8 to 
£12, and the Saxon government, along with the 
consistorium, have discussed the question whether an increase 
of 420, resolved upon in 1919, might be paid now. 
Teachers whose duty it was to play the organ refused to do 
so any longer. The organ bench has become vacant, and 


music flourishes, German organists starve, 
a church musician with an academic 
To-day he receives not 


the instrument to private individuals. Ladies have 
volunteered to learn organ playing, and in my music school 
I have three farm lads who, busy all the week with field 
work, are anxious to solve the intricacies of a Rinck prelude 
or a German chorale. 

At this year’s meeting of the Neue Bach Gesellschaft at 
Hamburg the question of reintroducing Bach’s music into 
the Church service has once more become a subject for 
discussivn. Prof. Dr. Schneider declared, (1) that the 
Church cantatas of Bach cannot find room in the Protestant 
service, nor (2) is it proper to have them performed in the 
concert room, as has become the custom in many German 
towns. The Church cantatas ought to be performed in the 
Church at special Church concerts, but may also be 
incorporated in festival Church services. The opposition of 
an unmusical clergy that refuses to make the churches 
available for concert purposes must be overcome. 

The Stadtschingschor of Halle a/S., under Chordirektor 
Karl Klanert, celebrated the four hundredth birthday of the 
Belgian Orlando di Lasso, a contemporary of Palestrina, 
by the performance of several choral works, chief of which 
was the penitential psalm Miserere mei Deus, which, 
owing to its rich polyphony, belongs to the most difficult 
unaccompanied compositions. In addition, Herr Oskar 
Rebling played several organ pieces by J. T. Sweelinck, 
a pupil of Lasso. 

The students of the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik have 
issued the following protest : 


‘The fees having recently been doubled, the State 
demands now another rise at the rate of a hundred per 
cent. In spite of a protest of all the students, the 
Minister remains firm. It is well known that on the 
whole the rich do not study music. The proposed rise 
means that many will have to give up the study of music. 
Otherwise the State would pocket the paltry sum of 
150,000 marks.’ 

This protest is justified, for after the war the promise was 
given by the State authorities: ‘ Freie Rahn dem Tiichtiger’ 
(free course to the gifted). F. ERCKMANN. 


MILAN 


Puccini the indefatigable is busy working on a new 
opera called ‘ Turandot.’ The first Act has been completed, 
and at the date of writing the work should be far advanced. 

Busoni has also composed a musical comedy in two Acts, 
on the same subject as Puccini’s new work. In_ fact 
Busoni’s comedy was performed for the first time at the 
Opernhaus, Berlin, on May 20 last, together with another 
musical comedy of his called * Arlecchino.’ Busoni writes 
his own librettos. The Chinese fable *‘ Turandot,’ of Gozzi, 
became popular in Germany through Schiller. 

The usual season of opera has cominenced at that busy 
little theatre the Carcano (the oldest theatre at Milan, not 
excluding the Teatro alla Scala itself), A few alterations 
have been made to the stage, and the orchestral pit has been 
enlarged in order to accommodate a greater number of players. 
The répertoire comprises Verdi’s *Otcllo,’ * Barbiére di 
Siviglia,’ ‘ Carmen,’ * Traviata,’ ‘ Faverita,’ ‘Amico Fritz,’ 
*Mefistofele,’ ‘Forza del Destino,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ * Mese 
Mariano’ (Giordano), and ‘ Passa la Ronda’ of FE. Bossi. 
Four operas new to Milan may also be put on : “Uomo che 
Ride e Veglia’(* The man who laughs and watches’) ; *Terra 
Bassa’ of D’Albert; * Al Lupo’ of Mulé ; and ‘Le furie di 
Arlecchino’ of Luardi. 

Two young maestros will conduct alternatively during the 
season—Pedrollo and Ugo Benvenuti, of whom the latter 
has done much good work abroad. 

The opera season of the Dal Verme theatre will run from 
October 1 to December 11. The season opened with * Aida,’ 
after which came ‘Il Trovatore.’ An amended edition of 
‘Madame Butterfly’ is also to be put on, Mascagni’s new 
opera, ‘Il Piccolo Marat,’ conducted by himself, will be 
performed. The protagonist will be the tenor Lazaro. 
Included in the répertoire of the season are Catalani’s 
‘Loreley,’ ‘Tristan und Isotta,’ with tenor Calleja (a 
Maltese), and a new opera of Maestro Ugo Casalis called 
‘La Fonte Gaia’ (* The Gay Fount’), libretto of Kenzo 


Sacchetti. E. Herwerr-Cksari. 





everywhere courses of instruction are in progress to teach 
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PARIS 
THE COMING SEASON 


The Colonne Concerts at the Chatelet have recommenced, 
and the management has announced a policy of progress. 
As Mefistophélés says, ‘Il était temps.’ All last season we 
had to listen to compositions which are worn threadbare. 
Every conductor at Paris seemed to take pride in ringing the 
changes on Wagner and the Russians, Rimsky-Korsakov 
being particularly favoured, while Stravinsky came in a good 
second. There also is talk of introducing American music 
to the notice of discriminating Paris. Judged by recent 
efforts in this direction, the innovation is unlikely to set the 
Seine on fire. Some days ago the students of the newly- 
formed American suminer conservatoire at Fontainebleau 
faced the fires of criticism with several immature and 


uninspired works—all of which were listened to politely. 


The American section of the audience excepted, no one 
expressed a wish to hear anything more of the same nature. 
Nor is Paris anxious to make the acquaintance of a 
Californian version of ‘ Faust’—which is threatened. The | 
composer has announced to a wondering world that he ‘ will | 
present something calculated to make Gounod’s admirers | 
sick with envy,’ and that he is ‘ off to the Rocky Mountains | 
to search for the information and inspiration necessary for 
the final polish.’ Unsympathetic Parisians consider that a 
grizzly bear would prove the best inspiration—and cure. 
Du reste, Paris, without being exactly antagonistic, does not 
take great interest in American-made music. MacDowell 
has not made the hoped-for appeal, and the cock-tail- 
inspired ‘jazz’ is viewed with horror. 


THE orERA 

Things are moving at the Opéra, even though the subsidy 
has not been increased. Massenet’s ‘ Esclarmonde’ and | 
“La Vierge Reine’ are in rehearsal, and next month Charles | 
Silver’s ‘ La Mégére Apprivoisée,’ which is taken from * The | 
Taming of the Shrew,’ is promised. Moczart’s ‘ L’Enlévement | 
au Sérail’ and Saint-Saéns’ ‘ Ascanio’ are to be revived | 
early in the season, M. Reynaldo Hahn being the con- 
ductor. Those who know what singing should be are asking 
themselves if a competent cast will be got together. Few 
French singers of the present generation are fit to try con- | 
clusions with Mozart, and even fewer managers are ready 
to admit so deplorable a state of things. Meanwhile, | 
nothing more has been heard of the contemplated revival of | 
‘Don Giovanni.’ It has been under contemplation | 
for months, but not since last spring has any sort of bulletin 
been issued, Should M. Renaud be available, we could | 
not wish for a finer exponent of the title-rdle, and Madame | 
Deémougeot would make a satisfying Donna Anna. To 
distribute the other parts is another matter. 

Meanwhile, the regular répertoire has attracted record | 
houses, made up largely of visitors drawn from every 
nationality under the sun. ‘ Aida’ (which sounds odd in} 
French) has had several performances; * Thais’ (which | 
comes next to ‘Manon’ 
representative of the month, * Le Cid,’ a dull thing, having 
been given a holiday ; and Dupont’s exotic ‘ Antar’ has been 
much appreciated. ‘ Rigoletto’ always fills the theatre, 
though it must be confessed that after Battistini no baritone 
succeeds in doing justice to the name-part. The revival of | 
*L’Or du Rhin’ is a success, for, apart from the scenery 

and the stage mechanical devices (important considerations 
with the Aadz/m‘s), the performance is a satisfactory one. 
*L’Or du Khin,’ however, is not a work to please the | 
iverage musical Parisian. 

| 


rHE OPERA-COMIQUE 


The list of coming novelties at the Opéra-Comique is a 


—.. 


their Aremicre, one of which bears the strange name ‘ Les 


Uns et les Autres.’ Hillemacher’s ‘Fra Angelico’ js 
amongst the novelties, and it should prove an acquisition, 
since the composer has written some very taking music. 
Pending the presentation of these new operas, ‘ Tosca,’ 
* Lakmé’ (Paris delights in Eastern scenes), ‘La Vie de 
Bohéme,’ ‘ Carmen,’ and ‘ Butterfly,’ seldom miss a week, 
while they sometimes are well sung. ‘ Butterfly,’ hy the 
way, is extraordinarily popular, though ‘ Bohéme’ runs the 
sympathetic work close. Parisians, being an emotional 





| distinguished Violetta, he 


| the *Peccantem me quotidie,’ 


| composer’s 
in popularity) is the sole Massenet | | twelve 
in which, following the 


composer has described the last moments of the great poet’s 
| life. 


people, are easily moved: Al/eures mes yeux is their motto, 
and they are upon occasions ready to weep copiously. 
TETRAZZINI FOR PARIS 

Madame Tetrazzini’s £500 fee, M. Chaliapin’s reputed 
offer of £600 a performance and the size he takes in boots, 
and other “chatty information which enlivens the columns of 
the Daily Mail's Continental edition, have set Paris 
a-talking. ‘Why,’ ask the café orators, ‘are these song- 
birds not heard at the Opéra?’ M. Chaliapin (who is 
described, in ignorance, by one of the various London daily 
| papers with the ‘ largest circulation’ as a ‘ magnificent 
| bass,’ whereas he is a consummately fine singer with a 


| basse chantante voice of ordinary quality) already has sung 


here, and with considerable success. Madame Melba’s 


| retirement and contradicted retirement (more Daz/y Mail 


| efforts) has been but slightly discussed, for Madame Melba 


does not greatly interest Paris musical circles. Besides, her 
choice of songs at last summer’s Albert Hall concert is not 
forgotten. Madame Tetrazzini, however, claims attention, 
a number of pre-war Parisian pilgrims having savoured her 
singing at Covent Garden. One of them has even had the 
| hardihood to suggest that she might be invited to show 
French coloratura sopranos how the réle of Lakmé should 
be sung. But no Paris manager will pay her 4£500— 
generous fees do not prevail. 

Talking of managers, one of the fraternity, who rules 
over the destinies of a provincial opera house, can scarcely 
be said to know his job. When recently engaging a 
demanded that Charlotte and 
Isolda should be included in her contract. To this day he 
cannot understand why Violetta laughed. Gporcp CEcu. 


ROME 

In the Dante commemorations at Ravenna, the work of 
Palestrina was not neglected, and the diligent pains of 
Giovanni Tebaldini succeeded in producing an interesting 
sacred trilogy, a musical comment of Dante worked out in 
Gregorian themes and hymns and melodies of Palestrina, 
given in the Basilica of St. Apollinare during the centenary 
celebrations. Some of the Palestrinian melodies, such as 
were entirely new to the 
having been sung, perhaps, since the 

Amongst those which made the greatest 
impression were the *‘ Exaltabo Te’ and ‘Sicut Cervus,’ the 
“Domine, quis habitat’ (in which, with admirable art, 
voices are divided into three choirs), and the 
*O gloriosa et beata Trinitas.’ 

Undoubtedly the most interesting musical feature of the 


hearers, never 


death. 


| Dante commemorations, and also the most important event 
of the month, has been the performance at Ravenna of 


*Dantis poetae transitus,’ 
of Giulio Salvadori, the 


Kefice’s great symphonic poem, 
poem 


It is reported that after the success obtained at 
Ravenna, Refice contemplates a tour in America for the 


execution of his poem. 


The recent Franciscan Congress at Rome _ provided 


occasion for an interesting concert in the Basilica of the 


Apostles, under the direction of Alaleona. Confined almost 


long one, though whether it is an equally strong one remains | exclusively to ancient Italian music, the following pro- 


to be seen. The 
* Polypheme,’ 
Municipality, 
should be, 
will create an important réle. 
de la Cathédrale,’ 
handsome—artist, is promised, 
‘Les Noces Corinthiennes,’ and H. 
Cloche Sonnera.’ 


chief excitement centres in Jean Cras’ 
which gained the prize offered by the Paris 
and in which M. Vanni-Marcoux (who is, or 





well remembered by Covent Garden audiences) | 
Georges Hué’s ‘ A L’Ombre 
with Madame Davelli, an excellent—and | 
as also are Henry Biisser’s | 
Bachelet’s * (Quand la | 
are to have | 





A number of ballets, too, 





gramme was worthily presented : 


Two ancient Laud: Spirituali .. woe = ANON, 
* The clothing of St. Clare.’ F or orchestra. 
From the ‘ Frate Sole’ of J/ancine// 
Three Dante melodies ... oe Alaleona 
Four ancient Italian ‘Canzoni.’ ” Fo rstringsand harp, 
rewritten by D. A/aleona 
“Ave Maria’ (words from Dante). 


For soprano and strings = Per? 





nmrnTn 
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— 
Four Laudi Spirituali. 
For orchestra of strings, flutes, and trumpets. 
Hymn for St. Francis. For three, four, and 
five voices and chorus, wis <n Palestrina 
‘To Dante.’ For tenor, choir, and orchestra /a/eona 


To raise funds for the proposed new Art Museum of the 
Cathedral of Bergamo, Signor Bossi, the director of the 
Accademia St. Cecilia, was recently called from Rome to 
give an organ recital in that city. He was heard in the 
following programme : 


* Prayer’ Franck 
‘Noel’ ... a — aii Daquin 
Good Friday music from * Parsifal’ Wagner 
*Momenti Francescani’ Me: ae aa Bossi 
Sonata in F. For organ and violoncello . Gaillard 

Bossi 


Siciliana e Giga... 
LEONARD PEYTON. 


TORONTO 

The music season here has not yet commenced. There 
have been, however, two recent events of interest—the 
Annual Convention of the Canadian College of Organists 
ant music at the Canadian National Exhibition. 

Approximately twelve years ago a Guild of Organists was 
founded in Canada, to be remodelled in 1919, and named 
the Canadian College of Organists. Dr. Albert Ham, of 
Toronto, was the founder and first president. Local centres 
have now been established at Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
and London, the headquarters being at Toronto, Examina- 
tions are on a similar basis to those of the Royal College of 
Organists, as eight members of the council are F.R.C.O. 
The activities of the Convention included two council 
meetings, a garden party, a banquet, and a special service in 
the Metropolitan Church. 

Music is one of the main features of the Canadian National 
Exhibition. In addition to performances by local artists, 
two special bands are engaged annually to play during the 
two weeks of events. This year His Majesty’s Canadian 
Grenadier Guards (Montreal), under the conductorship of 
M. J. J. Gagnier, and the Anglo-Canadian Concert Band 
(Mr. Herbert A. Clarke) were particularly appreciated 
owing to the high standard of music performed. Works 
of such composers as Tchaikovsky, Glinka, Wagner, 
Brahms, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Weber, Gounod, Coleridge- 
Taylor, and Edward German, were the average rather than 
the exception. 

Competitions feature prominently in the Music Building. 
With the principal musicians of the city as adjudicators, 
contests are held for military bands, pianoforte, violin, and 
voices, 

There is at present here a noticeable increase in the 
appreciation of good music by the general public. Canada 
is a young country, and rapidly is she realising the import- 
ince of the art. The use of gramophones in the schools, 
the compulsory knowledge of music for teachers, the keen 
competition in choir and solo contests, the lar;;2 classes at 
all the teaching colleges and academies, are facts which 
prove that music is keeping pace with the vast commercial 
and industrial development of the nation. 


VIENNA 

Musically the end of the summer was very dead. With 
the exception of the nightly concert in Belvedere Park 
nothing of importance occurred, and all thoughts have been 
turned on the Theater Konzert Und Kino Messe, which 
was held from September 4 to 25. 
This Messe was in conjunction with the Wiener Inter- 
nationale Messe, which was open from September LI to 17. 
The musical Messe was divided into twelve parts, the 
principal of which comprised opera, concerts, theatres, 
cinemas, voice-training, dramatic-training, music publication, 
theatre lighting, &c. The concert portion was very 
interesting. The principal events held in this connection 
were as follows: the Bruckner D minor Symphony, under 


direction of Hans Wagner; the Strauss ‘ Alpen’ Symphony, 
under the direction of Reiner ; two concerts of the Company 
of Musical Friends; the Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
direction of Felix Weingartner; the massed orchestras of 
Vienna, also under the direction of Weingartner; the choir 
of the State Opera, in the Mozart ‘Requiem’; massed 
orchestras, under the direction of Fred Lowe; Mahler’s 
Symphonies Nos. 7 and 8; a Schubert evening by Duhan; 
and Beethoven’s ninth Symphony. 

Three historical chamber concerts, given on September 
12, 14, and 17 in the Ceremonial Hall of the Hofburg, 
stand out prominently. The programmes comprised 
selections from the works of Mozart, Bach, Nardini, Stamitz, 
de Hervelois, Sacchini, Grétry, Hasse, Matheson, Handel, 
Scarbeatti, Lach, Salmhofer, and Mittler. 

Another important event was the Festival concert on 
September 16, at the Grosser Konzerthaussaal. The banc 
of two hundred and fifty performers was made up of 


Philmoniker, Tonkunstler, and Volksoper orchestras, 
under the direction of Felix Weingartner. The programme 
was as follows : ‘ 
Largo... a sink wit és Handel 
Air one os Bach 


Beethoven 
Wetngartnes 
Wagner 
Wagner 


March from * The Ruins of Athens’ 
Symphonic Prelude, * King Lear’ 
Prelude, * Lohengrin’ ... ed 
Overture, * Tannhauser’ 


Though this programme presented no novelties it was 
exceptionally interesting and perfectly rendered. 

The opera season opened on September 1, but the 
programme in connection with the Messe presents no items 
of special interest. A revival of the ‘Marriage of Figaro’ 
is announced for production in the coming season. 
Dr. Richard Strauss commences a tour of the United 
States on October 20. It will last two months, and will 
embrace many concerts. 

Music at Budapest is slowly recovering from the Rolshevik 
regime. The most important productions announced for the 
opera season beginning on September 15 are the Puccini 
Trilogy and a new opera by d’Albert. 

STANLEY WINNEY. 


Miscellancous 


An ‘Evening with Coleridge-Taylor’ was held by the 
Primrose Hill Choir, Northampton, on September 20, the 
programme including * Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ part- 
songs, five Negro melodies for Pianoforte Trio, a Sonata 
movement for violin and pianoforte, and a selection of songs. 

Mr. Duncan McKenzie, Director of Music at the High 
Schools, Montreal, and Lecturer on Theory to McGill 
University Conservatorium of Music, Montreal, has been 
oppointed Director of Music to the Public and High Schools, 
Toronto. This is the leading position of its kind in Canada. 

On November 16, at the Culloden Street Evening Institute, 
Poplar, and on November 21, at the Evening Institute, 
Fleet Road, Hampstead, Mr. R. J. Pitcher will lecture on 
‘The Composer’s Workshop,’ with illustrations. Both 
lectures will begin at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Claude Landi has been appointed conductor of the 
Wandsworth Technical Institute Orchestra in succession to 
Mr. T. Maskell Hardy, who has resigned after twenty-two 
years, 

Mr. Ernest Dumayne, conductor of Hither Green Choral 
and Orchestral Society, has been appointed conductor of 
Walthamstow Choral Union. 

The Hampstead centre of the British Music Society has 
announced its second series of concerts at the Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, on six dates from October 10 to April 5. 

The Guild of Singers and Players has arranged a second 
series of concerts by members of the Guild to be held 
during the autumn at Steinway Hall. 





the direction of Dr. Schalk ; the Cappella choir, under the 


Our ‘Gramophone Notes * are unavoidably held over. 
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Huswers to Correspondents 


question as to which are the ‘sharps’ and which the ‘ flats’ in 
our little monthly collection. 
classifying. 
to the writers as well as to the quotations. In general, the 
selection is intended to consist of current remarks of an 


















































pronouncement so richly flatuous that it cries out for 
inclusion. 

G. E. S. H.—There is no agency of the kind in England 
so far as we can ascertain. Write to J/usical America, 
501, Fifth Avenue, New York, and the W/aszcal Courier, 


437, Fifth Avenue, New Vork. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELL O & CO., LIMITED. 


USTIN, ERNEST.—‘‘ Sweet Night.” 
A Sm: alf Orchestra. Ist Violin, 4d. ; 








Arranged for 
’Cello and Bass, 


Xd. ; Flute, 4d. ; Clarinet, 44. 5 Cornet, 4d. 
“HAM BERS, H. A.—* * Avice, shine, for thy Light is 
come.” Anthem for Christmas. (No. 1093, 
Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 4d. 
ROBERT. — Magnificat and Nunc 


| Sage eel 
Dimittis, set te Gregorian Tones with verses in faux- 
bourdon. Edited by RoyLe Suore. (No. 1093, Novello’s 
Parish Choir Book.) 4d. 
| ont ROBERT, and WILLIAM MUNDY.— 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, set to Gregorian Tones 
with verses in faux-bourdon, Edited by RoyLe Snore. 
(No. 1063, Novello’s Parish ¢ hoir Book.) 4d. 
*IFFORD, A. M.—‘* The Irish Widow’s Lament for 
J her Son.” Tone-poem for Organ, Contralto Voice, 
and Harp (or Pianoforte). 2s. 6d. 


ARRIS, CUTIBERT.—*‘ O lovely voices of the 
sky.” Carol. Arranged for Four Voices. (No. 045, 
The Musical Times.) 2d, 


ARWOOD. BASIL.—** Benedicite, 
Set in free chant form. 4d. 


N OVELLO’S CHRISTMAS CAROLS : 


omnia opera.” 


No. 394. ‘* Carol of the three Kings.” 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE. 2d. 
No. 305. ‘“*Green grows the Holly Tree.” 
Sir FREDERICK BripGr. thd. 
No. 306. ‘* The coming of Christmas.” 
Sir FREDERICK BripGe, thd. 
No. 397. ‘‘Isingthe birth was born to-night.” 
THOMAS ADAMs. 13d, 
No. 308. **O lovely voices of the sky.” 
W. G. ALcock, 2d. 
No. 309. ‘“*This Day.” GERRARD WILLIAMS. I4d. 


JACKMAN, M. S.—‘‘ Now, Father, we commend.” 
Vesper Hymn. = t 5d. 
| HODES, HAROLD.—* The 
Three-part Song. For s.s.A. 
Trios, Xc., for Female Voices.) 4d. 
*CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. 4. Voice 
on Parts in Staff and Tonic Sul-fa Notation, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (Svo). A. Voice Parts only, in Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. ya | 
No. “It was a lover and his lass, 
T. Morisy. Arranged as 
a Two-part Song by 
GEORGE RATHBONE a | - 
“HARP, CECIL J.—Folk-songs of English Origin 
collected in the Appalachian Mountains. (Second 
Series.) With Pianoforte Accompaniment. 7s. 


i ions SOL-FA SERIES: 


voice of Spring.” 
(No. 473, Novello’s 


1305, 


** Lord of the worlds above.” Anthem 
for Festival or General use. 
Joun E. West 3d. 
** Fair, sweet, cruel.” Four-part Song. 
J. G. Wittiams 3d. 
Four-part Song. 
G. T. Worst 3d. 


No. 2355. 


No, 2370, 


No, 2371. ‘* Love is enough.’ 


“NATURAL.’—You must not expect us to answer your | 
You must do your own | 


Nor do we care to say how far the title applies | 


epigrammatic nature, but occasionally we come across a | 


| —— Polka. 


/—— “*My Shadow.” 
| Voices. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 


No. 2372. ‘‘Sweet Kate.” Four-part Song. 

J. G. WiLiiams 34, 
with rosy wine.” 
Four-part Song. For Men’s 
Voices. Joun FE. West 3d. 
W°?: CHARLES, —*‘ Now the bright morning star,” 

Two-part Song. (No. 107, Novello’s Two-part 
Songs.) 3d. 


| No. 2373. ‘*Fill the bowl 


—— ‘*To Daffodils.” | Two-part Song. (No. 198, 
Novello’s Two-part Songs.) 3d. 
——- **La fileuse.” Two-part Song. (No. iyy, Novello’s 
Two- part Songs.) 4d. 

—— “Evening.” Two-part Song. (No. 200, Novello’s 


Two-part Songs.) 4d. 
—— “Young and Old.” Two-part Song. 
Novello’s Two-part Songs.) 3d. 
—— **Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
(No. 202, Novello’s Two-part Songs.) 3d. 
REDUCED PRICES. 
, LGAR, EDWARD.—“* Serenade.” Choral Song for 
S.A.T.B. (No, 1301, Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 6d. 
— **Serenade.” (No. 2175, Novello’s Tonic Sol-fa 
Series.) 4d. 


(No. 201, 


Two-part Song, 


PUBLISHED FOR 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
Cn 6d J. W.—‘*The Catbird.” Song. 60 cents 
(2s. Od.). 
E MARKOFF, \.—‘‘Inca Dance” (Poem).  Piano- 
forte Solo. 
—— ‘* Pescador” (Brazil). Pianoforte Solo. 
—— Brazilian Modinha (*‘Oh yaya,” ‘‘Oh Madame”). 


Pianoforte Solo. 

—— Brazilian Modinha on the death of an ox. 

Solo. 

—— Valse des feuilles. Pianoforte Solo. 

— Mazurka. Pianoforte Solo. 

Pianoforte Solo. 

ARTIN, M. l’a.—Benedictus es Domine. (** 
art Thou.”) Anthem. 10 cents (4d.). 


Pianoforte 


Blessed 


NM 


~ MITH, D. S.—‘‘Shepherds, all shepherds.” Carol. 
10 cents (4d.). 
—— Tyrolean Folk Carol. 8 cents (3d.). 
blind man.” 


PELMAN, T. M.—*‘‘ Christ and the 
Poem for Orchestra. Arranged for Pianoforte Duet. 


| $3.00 (12s.). 


EBBE, W. Y.—‘* Little Boy Blue.”” Two-part Song. 
For Children’s Voices. 12 cents (6d.), 

Two-part Song. For Children’s 

12 cents (6d.). 





PULL FATHOM FIVE.” Madrigal tor Male 
Quartet, by Arthur Mangelsdorff. Price 4d. Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, London, and from Arthur Ellarshaw, 497, 
Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


TENOR. 
19, Warwick Crescent, Paddington, W. 2. 
Oratorio, CONCERTS. 
“Your renderings were the best we have heard at 





Organist — 
Chingford.” 


Oreanist.—"* 1 like your : style of singing. _Very artistic." 


WILL BE READY THIS Mont. 


EURHYTHM 


THOUGHT IN ACTION, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF VOCAL AND 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF VOCAL AND 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


RY 
H. H. geet 
M.A., Oxford; M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 


Price. Cloth Boards Nine Shillings net. 


London: Novetto anp Cowrany, Limited. 
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NEW CH AMBER MUSIC 


CYR IL 
STRING QUARTET 


This work is in the form of a SUITE in five 
short movements : 
PRELUDE 
PASTORALE 
SCHERZO (on an Irish Air) 
EKLEGY 
RONDO RETROSPETTIVO 
Parts, 125. net. 


Score, 7s. 6d. net. 


/ 


SCOTT. 


FANTASY 


FOR 


IDYLLIC 


VOICE (Soprano), OBOE, anp "CELLO 


Will be performed this season at : 


THE CHELSEA “ POPS.” 

THE FOXON FIVE O'CLOCKS 
(SHEFFIELD) 

SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 


Price complete, 5s. net. 


ELKIN & CO.,, Ltp., 


S & 10, 
AND OF ALL 
Just PUBLISHED. 
No. y0.— NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


ORNAMENTATION 


IN THE WORKS OF 
FREDERIC CHOPIN 


BY 
JOHN PETRIE DUNN 
Lecturer in Music at the University of Edinburgh.) 
Price Three Shillings. 
London : Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


MUSICAL. 

An excellent TEAC HING CONNECTION FOR SALE (Piano- 
torte and Singing). Most of the teaching done at private schools and 
colleges. Fees, &c., amount to about £1,000 per annum. Good 
Church of England appointment with a fine organ, and position as 
conductor of a choral scciety in the town. M agnificent opportunity 
for a brilliant organist and a good teacher of singing, with musical 
Degrees Upwards of 102 pupils per week. Good fees. No 
opposition to speak of. ha applications treated in the strictest 
confidence. Apply ‘J. S. B.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W. 1. 

O ORGANISIS,—A 2-Manual PEDAL PIANO 
(Rogers) for sale. In excellent conditiou. Price £109, or any 
sood otler. Apply by letter to Ernest Read, 7, Neville Terrace, 
Onslow Gardens, S W.7. 
JIANO PEDALS, as new (Norman & Beard), 
with carved Organ Stool. Complete, £12 1os. Holford, 76, 
Wise Street, Dresden, Longton, Staffs. 
‘HAMBER ORGAN FOR SALE, 2-Manual, 
h Pedal, 12 Stops (Flight & Robson, enlarged J. W. Walker & 
ons). Suitable for church seating about 2c0. Now on loan London 
What Valued 1920 at £400, with hvdraulic engine and blowing gear. 
hat offer ? Apply Mrs. Martiott, Sovth Malling Vicarage, Lewes. 
ENOR and BASS REQUIRED for City church, 
5 £15 per annum. Good readers essential. Avely Choirmaster, 
t. Andrew Undershaft, Le adenhe all Street, E.C. 


Qk *AN PRACTICE AT HOME, —Set Norman 


& Beard’s Pneumatic Pedals for attachment to ordinary piano. 


Complete with stool. Offers? 21, Bradley Gardens, Ealing. 


BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
MUSIC SELLERS. 


LONDON, W.1. 


GUIDE TO CANDIDATES FOR THE 
A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA PIANO TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION. 

Price Is. 8a. post free. 


By ARTHUR FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M., 
3. The Crescent, Roundhay, Leeds, Yorks. 








WILLIAM BAINES’ 


SKETCHES FOR PIANO. 


1. Tue CHIMEs, 

2. ONLY A FEW WOODEN SOLDIERS. 
DREAMING. 

4. LirrLe Imps. 


we 
; 


Price, 2s. net each. 


Played by FREDERIC DAWSON, Esa. 
BANKS & SON, Music PuB.isHers, YORK. 


Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams. 


“ THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD." 
“ SUN OF MY SOUL." 

“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 

“ DIVINE LOVE." 

“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD " 
“ LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 

“ THE NAZARENE." 

“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 
“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" 


In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 


THE JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
15: Cannon PassaGe, BIRMINGHAM. 


(A. C. Brooxgs). 
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*A song of joy ee John E. West 
And the Angel said ‘unto them ee 
*And thou, Bethlehem ‘ 
*Angels from the realms of glory, 'F. H. Cowen mont E. Vine Hail 
*Arise, shine, for thy light is come . Geo. Elve 
*Arise, shine, for thy light is come G. F. Cob 
“Arise, shine, O Jerusalem Thomas Adams 
*Awake, put on thy strength. F. R. Greenish 
Before the heavens were oes | abroad : Horatio W. Parker 
Behold, all the earth lieth still . G, F. Huntley 
Behold, a star appeareth ‘ Niels W. Gade 
“Behold, a star appeareth B. Luard-Selby 
*Behold, I bring . J. Barnby and E, V. Hall, ea. 
Behold, I bring you glad ‘tidings rd ‘Goss and Giovanni Croce, ea. 
Behold, I bring you glad tidings *C, W. Smith and Vittoria, ea. 


Behold, I bring you cia tia a . M. Crament 
*Behold my servant S Frederick Bridge 
Behold, the name of the Lord . Percy Pitt 
*Behold the Tabernacle rm Two- part Anthem) .. G,. A. Macfarren 
Be peace on earth W. Crotch 
Beside Thy Cradle J. S. Bach 
*Bethlehem .. Ch. Gounod 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel S.S. Wesley & The Earlof Mar,ea, 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel illiams 
*Blessed be the Lord God of Israel E. Vine Hall 
Born to-day (Motet. s.S.A.T.B.) J. P. Sweelinck 
Break forth into joy * H. A. Matthews and W: G. Alcock, ea. 
*Break forth into joy . T. Ridley Prentice 
*Break forth into joy S. Coleridge. Taylor and Bruce Steane, ea. 
*Break forth . ° J. S. Bach 
*Brightest and best 
*Calm on the list’ning ear of night 
*Christ's Incarnation 
*Christians, awake. . 
Christians, be joy’ ful 


E, Vine Hall 
‘Horatio W. Parker 


.. Myles B. Foster 
e : Barnby, 4d.; *H. M. Higgs 










































*Come, 4 lofty 
*Crown 


Glory be to God 
*Glory to God 


*Hark ! 


He cometh forth 

I desired wisdom .. 
*In that da ee 
*In the begianing ae 
*In the beginning .. 


In the beginning w 


*Like silver lamps .. 


Lo, star-led chiefs 
*Love Divine, 


THE | 


"72 Arise, shine . 
Arise, shine . 
Behold ! 


O4 Bel id, 


225 Behx ld, 
108 Behold, 
166 





*Come, ye Gentles, hear the on 


dim, the Virgin's Son .. 
Dawns the day, the natal day . 
Drop down, ye heavens .. . 

*For unto usa Child is born. 

*Give the king T hy pam, S O Lord 


Glory to God in the highest 
*Glory to God in the highest 
*God so loved the world .. 

God so loved the world .. 
*God so loved the world .. 
*God, Who at sundry times 

God, Who at sundry times 
*Good King Wenceslas .. 

Hail ! thou that art highly favoured . 
*Hail to the Christ (Carol-Anthem) 
*Hallelujah ! for unto us a Child is born 

,Halleluj: ah ! the light hath shined 
the glad sound 
*Hark ! the herald angels sing .. 

Hark! what news the angels eo 

Hear, King of Angels .. 


I will set His dominion in the sea 
*In a stable lowly (Carol-Anthem) 


*In the beginning was the Word 
vas the Word 
In this was manifested 
*lt came upon the midnight clear 
esu, Who from Thy Father's throne 
*Let us now go even unto Bethlehem J.T. Field& E. J. Hopkins, ea. 
*Let us now go even unto Bethlehem .. 


*Lo, God, our God has come 


all love excelli g 
*Mercy and truth are, met together (Words, 3s. per 100) J. Stainer 


He cometh 
16 Behold, I bring R 
I bring you good tidings 
my Servant 

my Servant 

Behold, upon the mountains 

*s9 Blessed be the Lord 
Break forth into joy 
Break forth into joy 
Break forth into joy 
*23 Come near, ye nations 
*35 Daughter of Zion 


"Christmas Day (Choral Fantasy on Old Carols) G. Holst 
Come and thank Him .. - se ee Bach 
*Come and worship the Lord Thomas Adams 
*Come hither, ye faithful . H. Hofmann 


‘Edward C. Bairstow 
.. H. Elliot Button 
B. Luard-Selby 


obin H. Legge 

- Barnby , 2d. 5 Je ‘Stainer 
ee Handel 

A. H. Brown 

° Bach 
“Bach, 2d. ; Handel 


*Clowes Bayley and Pergolesi, ea, 
E. Markham Lee 

J. Goss and M. Kingston, ea. 

. Varley Roberts 

. Stainer 

‘Edward C: Bairstow 
. H. Mee 

‘Arr. by W. “G. Ross 
Arthur Carnall 

J. Barnby 

« Monk 

Oliver King 

Myles B. Foster and E. V. Hall, ea. 


FE. V. Hall 
Oliver King 
Bach 


A. Macfarren 


" G. 
How beautiful are the feet ( Appendix to the “ Messiah’ ') Handel 


. Stainer 

: Horatio W. Parker 
. Oliver King 

F. Bridge 

G. B. Allen and B. Luard- Selby, ea. 
arles Macpherson 
H. Thorne 
Ferris Tozer 

F. E, Gladstone 
. Stainer 

F. cS Woods 


gruce Steane 

J. Barnby 
Battison roe 
’. Crotch 

E, V. Hall 


‘LUTE y SE RIES 


o te We om 
F, C, Maker 
"Alber: W. ‘Kereibey 
F. Aubrey Owen 
Fredk. Peel 
C. Harris 
Ebenezer Prout 
A. W. Ketélbey 
J. Barnby 
F. Aubrey Owen 
J. C. Bridge 
Seymour Smith 
Michael Watson 
F. C. Maker 


ANTHEMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ad. 





Ch. Go unod 
Cuthbert Harris 
Joseph Holbrooke 


*Nazareth 
*Now is come Salv: ation 
*Now when Jesus 


O come, all ye faithful (Adeste Fideles) Arr. by G, J. Tred: away 

O come hither ee W. Jackson 

*O come, Redeemer of mankind. . Arthur W. N archant 
ee ohn West 


*O come, Redeemer of mankind. . 
*O Holy Babe on 
*O Holy Night 


A.C. Mackenzie 


- _ % he Adam 
O Jerusalem ! look about thee .. W.N Naylor 
*O Jerusalem ! look about thee . > E. West 2 


*O sing to God (Noél). (F emale Voices) oe 
*O sing to God (Noél). (Arranged for s.a.T.B.) 
*O Thou that tellest 
*O world in sorrow sleeping... 
*O Zion, that bringest good tidings 
Of the Father's love begotten .. 
*Rejoice in the Lord oa 
*Rejoice i in the Lord, O ye righteous os 
*Rejoice greatly, O Daughter of Zion .. 
Rejoice, O ye people os 
*Kest, weary earth. 


Ch. Gounod 
Handel 
Alfred Hollins 
J. Stainer 
E. C. Bairstow 
_ - B. Calkin 
® Alfred Hollins 
. Charles H. Lloyd 

. Mendelssohn 
+ Goodhart 


*Ring out, wild bells % ; un oe E. Fletcher 
Say, where is He born (Trio) Mendelssohn 
*See, amid the winter's snow John E. West 


Ditto (Three-part) John E. West 
“Silent Night (Melody > F. Griiber) .. Arr. by Ms E. West 
*Sing and rejoice oe J. Barby and ion 
*Sing and rejoice Basil 
Sing a song of praise Oliver King 
*Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. W. Wareing and W. G. Alcock, ea, 
Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. Gadsby 
Sing, O heavens *H. Davan Wi etton, Kent, &T. ty Trimnell, ea, 
Sing, O heavens ° 
*Sing, O heavens 


*Sing, O heavens "Bruce Steane, 4d. ; 


*Sing, O heavens, and be joyful, O earth A. Gaul 
*Sing unto the Lord ‘ ; Vincent Novello 
*That God doth love the world .. ° tac 

*The Angel Gabriel was sent from G od H. Smart 


*The Angel said unto them (Two-part. Sop. and Bass) Brown 
*The first Christmas (Words only, 3s. per 100) 


*The Grace of God which bringeth salvation. . J. Barnby 
*The hallowed day hath shined ‘ B. Luard-Selby 
*The hallowed day hath shined upon us J. Stainer 
*The Hymn of the Angels John E. West 

The light hath shined 'E. Silas and Cc. G. Verrinder, ea. 
*The Lord our Righteousness Hugh Blair 
*The morning stars sang together ei J. Stainer 

The morning stars sang together ee oe G, A. A. West 


. Percy E. Fletcher 

Oliver King 

ay Varley Roberts 

Ch. Gounod 

Thomas Adams 

Mendelssohn 

es ow Cuthbert Harris 
*Ferris Tozer & F. W. Wadely, ea. 
O. A. Mansfield 
ee J. Stainer 
(Unison) . Stainer 
Myles B. Foster and B. Tours, ea. 
(Two-part Anthem) .. Myles B. Foster 
Edgar Pettman and H. W. Wareing, ea. 


*The New-Born King 
*The star that now is shining 
The whole earth is at rest 
*The Word is flesh become 
*The Word is made Incarnate 
*There shall a star .. se 
*There shall come a star .. 
There shall come forth a Rod 
*There shall come forth a star . 
*There was silence in Bethlehem’s fields 
*Ditto 
*There were shepherds 
Ditto 
There were shepherds 
*There were shepherds 
*There were shepherds 
This day @hrist is born (Men's Voices) 
This is the day which the Lord hath made 
*This is the month . 
*Thou art My Son.. 


E. A. Sydenham and mes ~ Willan, ea. 
. Basil Harwood 

J. Turle 

E. W. Naylor 


Thomas Adams 


*Thou must leave Thy lowly dwelling Berlioz 
*Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts J. Stainer 
Unto us a Child is born .. F. Adlam 


G. A. Macfarren 

‘H. Walford Davies 
.H. Walford Davies 
Ww. A. C. Cruickshank 
Henry J. King 


Unto us was born (Two-part Anthem) 
What sweeter music can we bring 
When Christ was born to earth 
*When Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
“While all things were in quiet silence 
*While all things were in quiet silence 
While all things were in quiet silence A. Macfarren 
While all things were in quiet silence “ties aley Willan 
*While shepherds watched their flocks Geo. E Ivey & E. V. Hall, ea 
*While shepherds watched their flocks J. Barnby, 6d. ; W.'T. Best 
With all Thy Hosts *John E. West and A. W. Wilson, ea. 


S OF CHRISTMAS ANTHE MS. 


J. Sawyer 

Arthu Sullivan 

w. A. C. Cruickshank 
A. Kempton 


*71 Fear not ; for behold 
*:12 Hark! what mean (Carol Anthem) 
143 How beautiful are the feet 


144 Let us now go 
131 Rejoice ye with Jerusalem Arthur Page 
170 Sing, O Daughter of Zion H., Elliot Button 
180 Sing, O Daughter of Zion Arthur Page 
154 Sing, O Heavens os Coldham Hall 
*48 Sing, O sing. | L oe 
*83 There were shepherds . Gaul 
132 Unto us a Child is born H. 7 Nic ichol 
191 While all things Cuthbert Ha urris 
*118 While shepherds watched G. C. Martin 


Anthems marked thus * may be p~ in Tonic Sol-/a, thd., 2d., and 3d. each, 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


Ch. Gounod 


West, each 2 
Harwood 0 


A. C. Mackenzie § 
j. H. Maunder and B. Tours, each 24. 
*Arthur S. Sullivan 3 


Charles Vincent ¢ 


. Oliver King 2. 
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CANTATAS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BETHLEHEM 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS 
jnterspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN 


THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Four Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, Two Shillings. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 





THE NATIVITY 


FOB SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI AND 


CHORUS 
With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 


COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Two Shillings; Tonic Sol-fa, Tenpence. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 





STORY OF BETHLEHEM CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, Etc. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 


CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Three Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 
String Parts, 8s. 9d. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS, AND 
ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


NIELS W. GADE. 


(Op. 40.) 


Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 





Price Two Shillings ; 


CHRISTMAS SCENES 


FOR FEMALE VOICES 
COMPOSED BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 





Price Four Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


CHRISTMAS ORATORIO 


J. S. BACH. 


Divided into six sections, intended originally for 

separate performance on the three days of 

Christmas, New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sunday, 
and the Festival of the Epiphany. 


Vocal Score, Four Shillings ; Vocal Parts, Two Shillings 
each. 
Parts 1 and 2, 2s. ; Parts 3 and 4, 2s.; Parts 5 and 6, 2s. 
Tonic Sol-fa (Parts 1 and 2), 8d. 
Books of Words (per 100), 12s, 6d. 
Parts 1 and 2 (per 100), 6s. 6d. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liirep. 


FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 


THE WORDS BY 
DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price Two Shillings. 


ROSE 


Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100, 


THE HOLY CHILD 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 


Words only, 0s. 6d, per 100, 
YULE- TIDE 
COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ANDERTON. 


Price Three Shillings. 
cloth, gilt, Os, 





Paper boards, 5s. ; 


BEFORE THE PALING 
OF THE STARS 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
BY 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
Ser tro Music FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 


B. J. DALE. 


Price Two Shillings. 
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MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS| 


BY 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. | 


SERVICES. 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, tw FE (Four Voices) 4d. 
BENEDICITE, iw E ... 2d 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE, | IN E. 4d. 
COMMUNION SERVICE, tn E Is. | 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, IN E ove 4d, | 
” " ” Tone Sor- “FA os 2d. | 
CANTATE AND DEUS, tn E 4d- 
ANTHEMS. 
IN THE BEGINNING~—Curtstwas 4d. | 
Tonic Sou-Fa 2d. 
BEHOL D, I BRING GLAD TIDINGS. 3d. | 
ARISE, SHINE, FOR THY LIGHT oh ane 4d. | 
o Tonic Sou-ra... 2d. | 
Iw ‘AS GL AD (Four Vorces) 4d. 
Tonic Son- “FA ed 
FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
In Books, Sixpence each. each. 


Or in single numbers, One Penny 


The Composer will be pleased to send Specimens, 




















Just PuBLisHenp. 


FOLK-SONGS 


OF 


ENGLISH ORIGIN 


COLLECTED IN 


THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 





BY 


CECIL J. SHARP 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 


SECOND SERIES. 





Address: 36, Curist Cuurcn Roap, Norwicn. Price Seven Shillings. . 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. sony 
—| London: NovELto anp Company, Limited. which 
“ Such settings as these cannot do-otherwise that tend to popularise | —_ — 
the o— a '—Musical Sondanh June “ 1891, hear 
san effective, easy, and dignitied.""— Musical Times, Aprilt,1891. | _ £L TON ’T ’ . au . 
“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of | MUSIC FOR AD\ EN | AND ( HRIS1 MAS 
choirs and congregations."’ ‘’ Deserve extensive recognition and use."’ | 
———— News, be pay 4 and 25, Saardiam, Cha . BY ‘ 
Also recommen: y the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. . : 
| BASIL HARWOOD. ment 
POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC} melo 
on pene . ‘ . 6 count 
| BENEDICITE IN. D (Just Published)... <x st. 
. , , a, . . 7 a) Ww r . 
J. |. MA 1 N DE R | A MORNING, COMMUNION, anp EVENING 
z ; SERVICE in E minor. Op. 
; Staff Tonic. 5, > 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. oo. A Te Deum nog enedictus ( 
Anthem—Christians, Awake ... .«. ww. «=. 46 3d. Communion Service (including Benedictus and The 
Carol—Once in Bethlehem 3d. 2d. Agnus Dei) eee , ; 2 
Two Christmas Carols tA it ad. 3d. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis of 
SERVICES ANTHEM, ‘* When the Son of Man shall come” 0 6 First 
ir 
a as. ts4d. | TWO CHRISTMAS CAROLS: in 
Te Deum ... 4d. 3d. 1. “* Lowiiest ! Loltiest !” | og s HE Quin 
Benedicite, omnia Opera 3d 3d. 2. **O hearken, ail ye sad and lone” =*"* | CG 
Benedictus . 3d. 3d. ) N FANTASIA. “Chri tide” 2 § : 
Jubilate 4d. ny ORGAN FANTASIA, avlames __ ee —« J Strir 
h " ; " - 
ao ade si nn - os London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 
Amen ditto 14d. 14d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... 4d. 3d. a 
Service tn Cuant Form (No. 1) Is. 4d. tod. M INOR MELODIES se 
Or, separately -— es = . . . ‘ ' 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie «a. 3a. | Lyrics and Songs for Musical Setting J an 
Office for the Holy Communion 8d. fd. Med 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ad. 3d _ Burl 
Te Deum in B flat . 4d. 3d. J. M. STUART-YOUNG. Secc 
Magnificat and Nune dimittis in Cc (partly Unison)... 4d. 24. | P~ 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D oes . 4d. 3d. Cou 
GAN | Ready about May, 1921, through Messrs. T. & A. ConsTasce, at the 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) . wes 2s. — | University Press, Edinburgh, at tos. 6d. net per copy, to the gener 
CHURCH CANTATA. public, first edition of 2,000 copies. 250 pp., Crown 8vo. , 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) 2s ts. 4d. tee ere Tra 
- - NOTE.—Composers may secure single copies on sending one o S 
London: NoveLto anp Company, Limitep. more of their published songs, as proof of their 4ona fides, ad L 
1s. 6d. (to cover cost of packing and postage) to \ 
Just PuesLisnen. 
oun oT or " . ; - THE MISSES HARVEY, Typrists, 
PWELVE ORIGINAL TUNES ‘ . F 
45, St. Acsan's Roap, Seven Kinos, Essex. L 
SET TO | ° 
-AVOU “E J 7 a Cha 
FAVOL — HYMNS “MINOR MELODIES" py meee = hy few manthe lanes be 
. > » — " - rok om second volume of Lyrics, this time with more tropical setting 
FREDERICK R. GREENISH, (Mr. Stuart-Young is permanently resident in West Africa) under the 
Mus. Doe., Oxon., formerly Organist and Director of the Music at | caption of “ THe Sepuctive Coasr.” Composers who acquift 
St. Mary's, Haverfordwest. “Minor Melodies," and who wish to hold an early reserve on 
Paice Sixeance Lyrics now being written, should ask the Misses Harvey to note 
—_——_——_ down their wish for the new volume. It will be supplied to composets | 
Lendon: Novetto anv Company, Limited. | on the same terms (cost of postage and packing only). 
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MURDOCH’S PUBLICATIONS 
ARNOLD BAX 


CHORAL WORKS. 


ater, Ora Filium—Carol for Unaccompanied Double Choir - - 2s. 6d. 
Of a Rose | Sing—Carol for Choir, Harp, ’Cello, and Contra-bass 2s. 6d. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
THE SACKBUT. 

“Among Bay’s new works is a remarkable setting of a fifteenth century carol (‘Of a rose I sing a 
song’) for small choir, harp, one ’cello, and contra-bass. The work is built on a very beautiful melody, 
which is treated in a masterly way and with much wealth of invention. It is to be hoped that it will be 
heard far and wide during the coming winter.” 

MUSICAL NEWS. 

“There are many features of the carol which cannot be sufficiently admired, of which one need only 
mention the exquisite modal sadness of the opening phrase, the beauty of the middle section wherein the 
melody appears in the alto and tenors against a sustained pedal in the basses and a ‘bouche fermee’ 
counter-subject in the sopranos, and, finally, the contrapuntal beauties of the climax with which the 
work closes.”—EUGENE GOOSSENS. 





ORCHESTRAL. 


fhe Garden of Fand ... a ... In the Press| November Woods sa ois ... In the Press 
CHAMBER MUSIC. | SONGS WITH PIANO. 
First Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, | Ideala (Bjornsen) ae 70 _.. In the Press 
mE we 9 9 Pe los. net | Aspiration (R. Dehmel = os 2s. net 
Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, in Postion (A) a ath 
G minor reer one os ... In the Press | *4°tins \ ee rae ia oe 
String Quartet in G (score)... pa 5s. net | Green Grow the Rushes ©! (Burns 2s, net 
(parts) ... a 8s. net | Youth (Clifford Bax 2s, net 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. FIVE IRISH SONGS. 
— ons A « wis re 2s. net | 1. The Pigeons ... Kes +) 
A Hi # 2s,net > As 1 came over the grey,! . 
A Hill-Tune 2s. net grey hills __ Complete, 6s, net 
Mediterranean 2s. net | 1 heard a pi lai Separate numbers, 
Burlesque sign i wad oan 2s. net | 7 a oe eo sta 2s. net each 
Second Sonata inG ... my ... In the Press | 4. Across the door see sa | 
Country Tune... - cs me 2s. net 5. Beg-Innish 


ARRANGEMENTS OF OLD SONGS. 


Traditional Songs of France .. Complete, 6s, net 


Sarabande ... Res reas nor as ate fea — e ve) 

Langueo d’Amours ... “ ve 

Me suis Mise en Danse 

Femmes, battez vos Marys ae hac ai oa = oe | 

La Targo... st ai ies ve 
Chant d’Isabeau (Canadian) ... sien sae — — as sf a ice nd 2s, net 


MURDOCH, MURDOCH & CO. 


LONDON’S CENTRAL MUSIC SHOP, 23, PRINCES STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, W. 
AND AT 463, OXFORD STREET 


Separate, 2s, net each 
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REDUCED PRICE. 
A WESTMINSTER PILGRIM 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 


Three-hundred-and-sixty pages, Large Demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece in Colour by Sir Leste Wag, 
numerous I]lustrations, and a Special Portrait of the Author by Sir Wittiam Ricumonp, K.C.B., R.A 


TEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 


Stiff Paper Cover. 


A few copies in the original cloth binding are still to be had at the above reduced price. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 

Under the happy title of ‘A Westminster Pilgrim "' Sir Frederick 
Bridge has narrated in a vivacious manner many of the most out- 
standing events of his distinguished career. The volume has qualities 
which make it an important contribution to the history of music in 
England 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

Sir Frederick Bridge's retirement from the organ-loft at Westminster 
Abbey has enabled him to complete a delightful volume of 
reminiscences. Is a most readable book—a big one, too. Every page 
bristles with good things, and it would take much space to do justice 
to them even in a general survey 


SPECTATOR 


Makes excellent reading . . . there are many pleasant and humorous 
stories 
GRAPHIC. 
This handsome autobiography is a very readable and happy 
book 


MUSICAL STANDARD. 

Concerning the book itself, it ought in justice to be added that it is; 
very full record of an active musical life. It is admirably arrange 
excellently printed, and copiously illustrated. The “* get-up "' general) 
is all that could be desired, and one handles it with infinite pleasure 


MUSIC TRADES REVIEW. 


From first to last the book is of intense interest. It is of grew 


historical value . . . and makes exceedingly pleasant reading . 
Music-lovers must not consider their libraries complete until this ne 
volume has been added. 
YORKSHIRE POST 

A very entertaining volume of reminiscences. More than a conve 
tional word of praise is due to the publishers for the exceller 
appearance of the volume, which has no vestige of war economy abo: 
it, and has many appropriate illustrations, artistically reproduced. 

GUARDIAN. 
A singularly pleasant and companionable book 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


THE “DISCUS” 


REG?: 


ORGAN BLOWER 


THE QUIET EFFICIENCY OF THE “ DISCUS ”— 


Blower is largely responsible for its widespread adoption in Cathedrals and 


Churches at home and abroad. 


Nearly one thousand are now in use. Apart from 


its quietness of working the “Discus” is a very attractive financial proposition. 
It saves the wages of a blower, and gives the organist the opportunity for rehearsal 
at all times. Any organ, large or small, can be fitted with the “ Discus,” and 
the motive power may be either electric motor, gas, or oil engine. Constructed 
of metal throughout, well designed and of the best workmanship. Its reliability 


and efficiency are guaranteed. 


AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC. 


WADE BY 


WATKINS av» WATSON 


ORGAN BLOWING SPECIALISTS FOR THE PAST THIRTY YEARS 


Designers and \lanufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for Organ blowing. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE, 


WRITE TO 


17, WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 


Telegrams ; ‘* Hypisstow, Istinc, Lonpow.' 


Telephone : Nort 2039. 
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THE “STAR” EDITION 
OF THE 


M———= ORATORIOS 


Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa together. 
? . . NOW READY. 
CREATION - - - - Haypn 


SLIE Wap 
1E Wari cities ELIJAH . . - - MENDELSSOHN PRICE 


.C.B " 
B., RA HYMN OF PRAISE ee 
2/6 and LAUDA SION | a ‘ !) 6 
- JUDAS MACCABAZUS - HANDEL ed 
1 price, sein MESSIAH .- - . - HANDEL EACH. 


ST. PAUL - - - - MENDELSSOHN 
extra, 67. per volume. Sample copy forwarded, post free, to choirmasters, &c., upon receipt of 25. Od. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO CHOIRS AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


Ided that it is, 
‘ably arrange 
-up "' general 





ite pleasure SOME RECENT OPINIONS. 

” lam pleased to notice this issue, as 1 have often **)... L think the book is very neatly got up, the printing 
mt ere thought ombhined notations would prove far more service clear and paper good, and the two wotations very « wee Nik nt -— 
until this 5 a in Mall eee tiie all “ .../ wish I had known of your edition of the 

ee ee well simply the conductor s forts « yfessiah’ earlier. It is the best possible edition for a choir 

n referring to the posttion of any passage he wishes to call composed, as mine ts, of Sol-faists and Staff readers. TI have 
hen a conve: iin tp enlere Aut eeteties ane bite ale thoroughly recommended it, and next year will persuade all 
AB. See “oh ; wet new members to have your edition. .... 
produced nat of Jing Me Cree, STE “©... L think the edition is ideal, and the Tonic Sol-fa 

lead to fai greale) intelligence. at. adds greatly to tts value. ..". - 
W. PAXTON & CO., 22, Hicu Street, New Oxrorp StreEET, Lonpvon, W.C.2. 

The Enelish S | ist S Tl 

) * ‘ rf. ) ‘ ‘” \\ y= t 4 a ©) 
1¢@ Enelish School of Lutenist Song-Writers. 
c S 
TRANSCRIBED, SCORED, AND EDITED FROM THE ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
By EDMUND H. FELLOWES, M.A., Mus.Doc. 
Three Volumes now ready. Vol. 1, 5s.; Vols. 2 and 3, and subsequent Volumes, 6s. net each. 
This Series is planned to produce in complete form the songs of the great Elizabethan and early 
s al Jacobean lutenists. The complete Series should include upwards of five hundred songs, all of 
t from which are set to the superb poetry of the Elizabethan period. 
semen The first eight volumes will be the following: 
” and '. JOHN DOWLAND. First Book of Airs, 1397 (Part 1, Nos. 1-10). 
a 2 JOHN DOWLAND. s - 1597 (Part 2, Nos. 11-21). 
puny 3. THOMAS FORD. Airs to the Lute, from Musicke of Sundrie kindes, 1607. 


3. THOMAS CAMPIAN. Songs from Rosseter’s “Booke of Ayres,” 1601 (Part 1). 

;.5 JOHN DOWLAND. “Second Booke of Songes or Ayres,” 1600 (Part 1). 

6 JOHN DOWLAND. Pa - = 1600 (Part 2). 

>. FRANCIS PILKINGTON. “First Booke of Songes or Ayres,” 1605 (Part 1). 

8. JOHN BARTLET. “Booke of Ayres,” 1606 (Part 1). 

THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE SCHEME CAN BE CARRIED AND THE SPEED OF PRODUCTION 
MUST DEPEND ENTIRELY UPON THE MEASURE OF SUPPORT WHICH IS GIVEN TO IT. The Editor 
ving. looks with confidence to the English-speaking peoples throughout the world, as well as to musicians 
of other nationalities, to support this effort to supply a complete edition of this priceless store of song, 
the combined product of English Music and Literature at their greatest period. 


Bs WINTHROP ROGERS, LTD., 18, Berners Street, London, W.1. 
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THE 
CHURCH HYMNAL For tHe CHRISTIAN YEAR 


APPROVED BY A REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTEE OF CLERGY. 





MUSICAL EDITORS: 


HUGH BLAIR, M.A., Mus. Doc. CANntTar. LISTER R. PEACE, M.A., A.R.C.O. 
MUSIC EDITIONS. WORDS EDITIONS. 
Net Prices 1921. s. d. Nev Prices t 
Enlarged, No. 1, Complete Indexes. Cloth 7 6, Large Type - se as ... Cloth 
Enlarged, No. 2. For Choir Use. Cloth 6 o | Small Type ” dass ..- Cloth 1 


To be Published shortly. 
WORDS ONLY. Medium type, with musical expression marks. 
For Choir Boys and General Use. Price, Cloth, 3s. net. 
CHILDREN’S SUPPLEMENT, SEP?ARATEL). 


Music Edition, Cloth, 2s. 3¢7. Words only, Limp Cloth, 6¢. Paper Covers, 37. 








REFEREES : 
THe Rev. Presenpary E. N. SHARPE (Cha‘rman of Committee), The Vicarage, Paddington, W. 2 
VICTORIA LADY CARBERY, 30, Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.; 
to whom, as proprietor of the Book, application for grants of books should be made. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


NEW WORKS BY ARTHUR BLISS 
MADAM NOY 


SONG FOR SOPRANO VOICE, FLUTE, CLARINET, BASSOON, HARP, VIOLA, AND 
DOUBLE-BASS. 





Score and Parts i vis aa Price tos. net cash. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR VOICE AND PIANO BY THE COMPOSER 
Price 4s. net cash. 


Cover Design by E. WADSWORTH. 





TWO NURSERY RHYMES. 
1 THE RAGWORT ” - . For Soprano, Clarinet, and Piano. 
2. THE DANDELION - For Soprano and Clarinet. 
Words by FRANCES CORNFORD. 


Price 4s. net cash. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 


London : Printed by Novetwo anv Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. !. 
Tuesday, November 1, 1921. 
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